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RED GUM 


panel presented to 
the Smithsonian _Institu- 
tion at Washington by 
the Gum Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. It 
illustrates the remarkable 
possibilities of Red Gum 
as a Finishing Material. 
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are what we are all after — can’t 
live without them. To insure the 
acme of satisfaction among your ae 
door customers you should have . 
Weed Quality D 
They not only give entire satisfaction, because of the high quality his doors came apart. Separation at the joints is impossible in Weed 
of California White Pine used in their manufacture, but they also Quality Doors because this little dowel when driven into place is 
have a patented feature unknown in doors of other makes—that’s there to stay. Time nor the elements will ever loosen it. Conse- 
the Weed Wedge Dowel (Evans’ Patent). This little dowel has quently, you have a door that will back up your service talk and one — 
removed for all time the worry and loss of profit to the dealer because that always brings repeat orders. 
Write your jobber today for full information on Weed Wedge Dowel Doors and if he doesn’t handle them, write us direct 
and we'll tell you why you can’t afford to be without them longer and we'll send you postpaid a sample Wedge Dowel. Cable 
Weed Lumber Company m 
PLANT AND GENERAL SALES OFFICE 8 
Weed, California a 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, General Representative note 
Crocker Building. R. A. TOOMBS, P. 0. Box 6, Fort Worth, Tex. Ph 
Awarded a Gold Medal at Panama-Pacific International Exposition. — 
~~ 
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Are the Foundation of the Edifice of Business Success which this Institution : 
g Ce has built. The Satisfaction of Profitable Trade binds our Customers to us. : 
& s From all Lumber Merchants who appreciate a Product in which these ; 


| Qualities are Inherent, we respectfully Solicit Correspondence. 
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THE MILLS OF SERVICE 


EVERETT, WASHINGTON 
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A Coming Conference Calls For 
Lumbermen’s Action 


_ ‘She AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has announced regularly 
Tor the last several weeks that the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association will hold its annual meeting in Chicago 
May 9 to 11, inclusive. The coming convention is prob- 
auly potential for good or ill for the lumber industry, as 
it may elect. 

Judging, and with reason, from experience, at least a 
cir share of the attention of the participants in the an- 
val convention of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
ion will be devoted to discussion—if not calumniation— 
forest products as building material; anything stronger 
‘n lukewarm endorsement of them so employed is not 
be looked for. The protagonists of substitutes for the 
den shingle doubtless will be present and doubtless 
| not be silent. The representatives of structural ma- 
.al vigorously and progressively antagonistic to lum- 
’ will attend in numbers and may be expected to be 
‘card in debate proportionately. And it is not improb- 
é ly a safe prophecy that framers of building codes, with 
«ctive antagonism to lumber and its products and with 
)owerful interests influencing them, will form an appre- 
“able part of the attendance at the association’s annual 
‘ueeting, inspired by anything but a friendly attitude 
oward lumber and prepared to put their inspiration into 
“iseussion and action. These men will come fortified with 
voluminous ‘‘reasons,’’ specious and otherwise, to ad- 
vanee the interests that they represent and to depreciate 
those of lumber. 


4 et O ot HH 


The oceasion should be met by lumbermen with a de- 
gree of vigor and effectiveness at least a shade stronger 
than that shown by the classes enumerated. Lumbermen 
individually or with the added force that accrues in asso- 
ciation action should be represented at that meeting by 
those in their ranks best qualified to meet the assaults on 
their product that may be expected and fortified to make 
their arguments vigorous and convincing. 

Will they take advantage of their opportunity? 





Catalog Word Artists May Be 
Jobless 


Retail merchants of the country, including lumber 
dealers, are favored by a United States Supreme Court 
decision given early in the week. In its decision the 
highest tribunal defined more clearly than ever before 
what constitutes dishonest advertising through the mails. 
The Supreme Court held in effect that advertisers, even 
though they give purchasers value received for their 
money, are guilty of fraud if by exaggerated advertising 
propaganda they have led purchasers to expect more. 
Officials, according to Associated Press dispatches from 
Washington, declare the decision will result in scores of 
prosecutions and make possible the enforcement of a 
much more stringent Federal supervision of mail adver- 
tising. ; 

The decision was announced by Justice McKenna, re- 
versing the district court in southern Florida which 
quashed an indictment against officials of the New South 
Farm and Home Company. The indictment charged un- 
lawful use of the mails in selling 10-acre farms. The 
Florida court held that if a purchaser received his 
money’s worth exaggerated propaganda was not fraud. 
Justice McKenna took the position that an offense was 
committed if the article sold did not serve the purpose 
represented, no matter what its value might be. 

In view of this decision it looks as if advertising copy 
writers who have become afflicted with writer’s cramp 
compiling mail order catalogs may find themselves out of 
their jobs. Their vocation, due to the Supreme Court de- 
cision, may suddenly become one of the lost arts. 





Retail Advertising Should Include All 


Its Possibilities 

Retail advertising is generally admitted to be a 
good thing, though some retailers do not live up to 
their expressed beliefs. The old cry that ‘‘everybody 
in the community knows me, so there’s no need of 
advertising’’ is getting discredited. Everybody in 
the community does know the lumberman in question, 
but they know his competitors, too. There is a differ- 
ence between knowing that John Smith is in the 
lumber business and in thinking of him as a person 
from whom to buy lumber. 

The great power of advertising lies in suggesting 
possible uses for lumber, but there are a good many 
other uses to which it can be put. Some retailers 
believe in advertising to the extent of putting a card 
in the local paper, but the card remains unchanged 
for months at a time. It is merely the sign on the 
front of the shed transferred to the advertising 
columns of the newspaper. The matter run in this 
space ought to be changed every little while if it is 
changed merely to a different wording of the shed 
sign. But the space can be used at times for running 
lumber news of one form or another. A speaker in 
dealing with this subject some time ago suggested 
running such things as extracts from Government 
reports showing that stock diseases may often be 
prevented by providing clean and sanitary quarters. 
This should eventually result in selling shed material. 
There are other items of lumber news that would be 
interesting to the general public, and a reading of the 
columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with this in 
view ought to yield a good deal more material than 
could be used. It presents the yard that does the 
news advertising to the public in a new way and 
certainly is an improvement over the running of the 
same old card in the paper month after month. 


Exchange Information More Valuable 
Than “Trade Secrets” 


The advertising of the construction companies has un- 
questionably had a considerable educational effect on the 
whole building trade. It has emphasized and made plain 
the qualities that lead to success, has discussed the details 
of organization and has made more nearly universal the 
standards of quality and of performance. 

One pleasant feature of the publicity work has come 
from the willingness of various construction companies to 
discuss frankly, giving costs and full description of meth- 
ods, the details of their work. Because of. the advertising 
value to themselves they have given freely the information 
which the old-line builder held as a trade secret. In dis- 
cussing their costs they have gone on the theory that, to 
make those costs, other builders must be as clever as they 
are. They realize that costs are measures of performance, 
not trade secrets—an idea which seems to have been hazily 
in the minds of the older line of builders. I know today 
of builders who will not tell you how much a thousand 
they estimate for brickwork, nor how much a thousand 
it costs them, even though the methods of determining a 
thousand of brick are nearly as numerous as the firms 
using the methods.—Engineering News. 





Wood Preserving Industries Show 
Considerable Decrease 


The issue of Wood Preserving, the organ of the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association, for April-June, 
will give comparative figures for 1915 upon the treat- 
ment of various kinds of treated lumber, compiled jointly 
by that organization and the United States Forest 
Service. The total treated during that year was 141,- 
858,963 cubic feet of timber, a decrease in quantity of 
about 11 percent as compared with the previous year. 
In cross ties the decrease was 15 percent, in piling 22 
percent and in lumber slightly under 15 percent. There 
was a notable increase in the preservative treatment of 
poles of 69.5 percent, while construction timber showed 
a 20 percent increase, and its use with paving blocks 
inereased 12.3 percent. In 1914 the larger consumption 
of creosote was met by imports, while 54 percent of that 
used in 1915 was of domestic production. The increased 
cost of creosote is probably largely responsible for the 
general decrease in the amount of lumber treated. There 
was, however, an increase in the number of plants re- 
porting, 102 in 1915 as compared with 94 for the 
previous year. 

To treat this timber 80,859,442 gallons of creosote, 
33,269,604 pounds of zine chloride and approximately 
5,000,000 gallons of preservatives of other sorts such 
as erude oil, tar, carbolineum, etc. were used. 

To some extent, of course, the decrease is due to 
decreased: construction, the slackening of new work on 
railroad building and similar causes. The considerable 
increase in domestic production of creosote is note- 
worthy and gratifying. 

A great deal of wood is still being used in an un- 
treated condition which should by all means have been 
treated, but the advantages of preservative treatment 
are becoming firmly established and understood, and it 
is probable that the increase of the next ten years will 
be even greater than the remarkable increase that has 
oceurred since 1906, at which time only thirty-nine 
plants were in operation in this country. 





Ilr WOULD seem that the newspapers of the country 
that are printed on ordinary news-print paper are too 
prosperous. The surplus of paper material has become 
badly reduced and the only hope appears to be that 
‘Cads’? and circulation may have thawed out somewhat 
after Easter. Newspaper publishers, however, predict the 
greatest demand for paper in the early fall that has been 
experienced for many years. At the present time Cana- 
dian and western districts show production equivalent 
to about 97 or 98 percent of maximum production, 93 
percent of maximum production being considered nor- 
mal. Shipments in the western district for the third 
week in March were 105 per cent of the maximum pro- 
duction. 
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Architects’ Specifications for Yellow 
Pine for Structural Use Analyzed 

The Illinois Society of Architects has adopted a 
series of specifications for architects’ use in connec- 
tion with purchases of yellow pine structural material. 

These specifications will be found on page 27 of this 
week’s issue, together with a particularly interesting 
exchange of correspondence between the president of 
the Illinois Society of Architects and the chairman of 
the grading rules committee of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation discussing the relative market values of se- 
lect structural and merchantable grades of southern 
yellow pine. 

The specifications as adopted by the Lllinois Society 
of Architects are undéubtedly a step in the right di- 
rection and contain the nucleus of standard specifica- 
tions which should prove very helpful to architects 
throughout the country. 

In effect the specifications take the official grading 
rules and apply them to the practical uses of construc- 
tion, indicating which grade is required to meet the 
particular requirements of the case. In the highest spec- 
ification, where both strength and durability are re- 
quired, a modification of the official rule is specified 
by the addition of the word longleaf. This is neces- 
sary from the fact that the select structural grade 
based on density provides. strength, but not necessarily 
durability, as it is not limited either as to the amount 
of heart or to the exclusion of those botanical varie- 
ties of southern pine in which the proportion of sap- 
wood is larger than in longleaf pine; and from the 
further fact that the merchantable grade of timbers, 
while it carries a heart requirement and meets the re- 
quirement of durability, allows defects that materially 
affect the strength. 

It is obvious that the combination of strength and 
durability can be secured either by specifying ‘‘long- 
leat: southern yellow pine of select structural material 
grade,’’ as is here done, or by specifying select struc- 
tural material and adding a requirement for the re- 
quired proportion of heart. Technically these alterna- 
tives are not exactly synonymous; occasional sticks of 
dense longleaf may be found that carry more sap than 
is usually allowed by heart specifications; but inasmuch 
as the average sap of longleaf is but 2 or 3 inches, 
while in shortleaf it is rarely under 4, the practical 
effect is much the same. As Mr. Haynen says, it re- 
quires longleaf to meet the heart requirement. 

In the sixth paragraph, referring to heavy laminated 
and factory floors, where strength is required without 
reference to durability No. 1 common southern yellow 
pine is indicated by these specifications. The fifth 
paragraph requires dense merchantable for durability 
and maximum strength. This also is a departure from 
the official rule, which provides that the merchantable 
grade includes both ‘‘dense’’ and ‘‘sound’’ material. 
This fifth paragraph provides for durability by the 
heart requirement of this grade, and for strength by 
the density requirement which is added. Technically 
the merchantable grade has no restrictions whatever 
on knots, cross grain or other weakening defects, and 
the greater strength of dense clear wood might in 
some pieces be neutralized by the character of defects 
permitted. In No. 1 common there is a limit on size 
of knots, although too liberal when it is considered 
that these knots are allowed at the points of greatest 
stress as well as elsewhere. 

As a practical matter the heavy flooring of the mar- 
ket is largely of coarse-grained, sappy material, and 
the density requirement of the fifth paragraph will in- 
troduce a considerable distinction between the mate- 
rial which will practically qualify under the specifica- 
tion and that which will be allowable under the sixth 
paragraph. Whether the latter paragraph will supply 
a sufficient factor of strength is a matter on which no 
opinion is here expressed. The strength requirement 
of laminated flooring on wide spans is materially dif- 
ferent from that of matched flat factory flooring on 
4-foot centers or thereabouts, especially as it is usually 
covered with a heavy maple finish floor with a large 
strength factor in itself. 

These, however, are matters of detail that can be 
further defined in practice. They are not mentioned 
here to detract in any way from the notable accom- 
plishment of the Illinois Society of Architects in es- 
tablishing a rational specification for the use of 
southern pine in building construction. The individ- 
ual practices of architects have widely—and too often 
irrationally—varied heretofore, and the standardiza- 
tion which will be introduced by this action will be a 
good thing for those who sell the lumber and those 
who pay for the erection of the building. It will do 
away with a large amount of the uncertainty and con- 
fusion that has hitherto attended the making of quota- 
tions and the supply of the material. 

The provision contained in the Illinois Society’s 
specifications for reinspection is a splendid one and 
will enable the Southern Pine Association to work 
with the architects to secure the delivery of the mate- 
rial specified. It doubtless will prove decidedly in- 
convenient to some contractors who have been in the 


habit of bidding on one thing and supplying another, 
but it will meet with the hearty approval of the local 
dealers throughout the State who are just as keen to 
see this practice of substitution done away with as 
are the manufacturers and the architects. 





Announcing a Series of Articles on 
Standard Mill Construction 


In the entire field of architectural literature probably 
no other subject is so inadequately covered by authori- 
tative publications as Standard Mill Construction. With 
pleasure, therefore, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is able 
to announce the publication in its columns, beginning 
next week, of a series of articles analyzing and de- 
fining Mill Construction and detailing what competent 
architects and fire prevention authorities regard as ap- 
proved practice in the erection of buildings of this type. 

The author of this series is Robert S. Lindstrom, 
vice president of the Illinois Society of Architects, mem- 
ber of the Illinois Chapter, American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and also member of the American Institute. Mr. 
Lindstrom formerly was architect for the Central Manu- 
facturing District, Chicago, and is widely known as 
a specialist in the construction of industrial buildings, 
having erected a large number of standard mill struc- 
tures in Chicago and vicinity. As an expert he enjoys 
the advantages accruing from extensive experience, and 
the series therefore will constitute a notable contribution 
to building literature, particularly free from any possi- 
bility of criticism on the score of impracticability. 

The articles should be of particular interest to lumber 
manufacturers who specialize in the production of south- 
ern yellow pine or Douglas fir structural material. 





War Brightens the Status of the 
Wooden Box 


Reports published in this issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, coming from various manufacturing points scat- 
tered but representative of wide sections of prominent 
activity, are to the effect that box making has had and 
probably will for many months enjoy a rejuvenation on 
robust lines—at some points a restoration to and increase 
of its best activity. The immediate cause is given as 
the higher prices of metal and paper. 

Low grade lumber is responding in demand and prices 
in the sections first affected and the influence promises 
to extend. The wooden container is coming back to its 
own and in instances is teaching a plane better than its 
previous best; and wooden containers in most cases are 
made of low grade hard or soft woods. The extraordinary 
demands upon the iron and steel manufacturers and upon 
manufacturers of fiber—demands that are a direct out- 
come of the European war and that they are increas- 
ingly unable to meet—and the consequent higher prices 
for those materials automatically throw them out of con- 
sideration as materials for box making, and shippers of 
manufactured product must turn to the logical container, 
the wooden package, whatever their inclinations or pre- 
judices may be. 

The results hold promise that they will not be merely 
temporary. Should the direct influence of this condi- 
tion become at once inoperative its earlier effect, the 
greater demand for the wooden article, could not as a 
business proposition cease at once; but, beyond that, the 
reintroduction of the wooden package where recently it 
has been neglected and its introduction where it has been 
unknown signify not only an effective advertisement for 
it but afford it rich opportunity to show its superiority 
over containers of metal and fiber that will have lasting 
effect. 

And so low grade lumber, makers of wooden boxes and 
the National Classification Committee of the Lumber, 
Wooden Box and Allied Interests find a substantial silver 
lining to the bellicose black cloud across the Atlantic. 





“Proof of the Pudding Is in the 
Eating” 


In the news story of the spring meeting of the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, on 
page 40 of this issue, is a record of how association 
members expect to decide whether they will favor 
the proposed changes in the grading riles of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association. The proposals 
were printed in full in last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

After a brief discussion at the quarterly meeting 
held at Detroit, Secretary J. C. Knox of the Michigan 
association was instructed to arrange for at least six 
members to make grading tests with a volume of lum- 
ber of from ten to thirty thousand feet under both 
the present and the proposed rules. The results of 
the tests will be communicated to members by Secre- 
tary Knox and a mail vote on the question whether 
the proposals will be favored or opposed is expected 
to be taken among the members not later than May 15. 

As the ‘‘proof of the pudding is in the eating’? it 
appears the Michigan association decided upon the 
most practical way possible to learn whether the asso- 
ciation wants hardwoods graded under the present or 
under the revised rules. 


— 


National Conservationists to Confer 


on Matters of Grave Concern 

Preparedness in its many and varied phases has be- 
come a subject so familiar and in some respects of such 
almost tiresome reiteration that it has lost much of the 
force of its significance among those who have asso- 
ciated it solely with grave international potentialities 
that seem imminent. But its scope is not so confined, 
and with phases of it that are soon to be exploited 
the lumber trade is especially concerned. On page 42 of 
this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN those phases 
are suggested in an article with the caption ‘‘Conser- 
vation Congress to Meet.’’ 

As set forth in that article, ‘‘the Conservation Con- 
servation Congress stands for the best development of 
America’s natural resources in the interest of the whole 
country,’’ and these, aside from those of political sig- 
nificance, include subjects of moment to the entire lum- 
ber trade—among them conservation of the country’s 
timber supply, the development -and utilization of its 
water power, establishment of an efficient merchant ma- 
rine, and conservation of human efficiency, the last a 
comprehensive subject the nature of whose treatment by 
the Conservation Congress is yet unrevealed. What- 
ever its nature, it will be handled in the vigorous and 
decisive way in which the congress always has handled 
matters of public concern and as it will all others that 
the call lists. 

Quoting again from the call: 

‘The first day will be devoted to topics bringing out 
the idea of patriotism for national development. On 
the second day will be taken up plans for the mobiliza- 
tion of the country’s resources. Accurate data on the 
mobilization of resources from authoritative sources of 
the Government and from experts outside the Govern- 
ment will be presented and given to the public for the 
first time. On the third day the conservation of human 
efficiency will be considered. Besides addresses by lead- 
ing men of the nation there will be reports from every 
section of the country relating to every phase of the 
national resources.’’ 

Lumbermen are concededly a patriotic class generally 
and they are interested in a personal and patriotic way 
in the first day’s proceedings. As business men they 
are directly and intensely interested in those of the 
second day, and such of them as can attend the congress 
should, and many doubtless will, be in Washington May 
2, 3 and 4 not only as an expression of their attitude 
toward the Government but because of a desire to learn 
and become part of what promises to be a conference 
importantly related to their present and future business 
prospects. © 


The Conservation Congress to be held at the National 


capital next week is truly of intimate concern to the 
lumber trade. 





Service a Stronger Trade Control 
Than Price Cutting 


In a world famous court trial of a generation ago, 
now happily forgotten by most, counsel for the defense 
said to an evidently biased witness for the prosecution: 
‘*You ean not pull the defendant down by trying to 
pull the plaintiff up.’’ The same idea is applicable to 
competing lumbermen; one who is fearful of losing an 
order can not well expect to secure it by maligning the 
prospectively successful competitor or his wares or his 
prices. He can not hope for any sustained material ad- 
vantage by shading his prices to the point where com- 
petition really becomes non-existent because of sales at 
actual loss. His remedy lies in service more than in 
any other direction. 

What Jones gains in volume of trade today by selling 
2x4’s a little lower than Smith will be made even by 
Smith tomorrow in a sale due to a lower price on mold- 
ings; and perhaps a third competitor will further dis- 
turb the situation by cutting prices on some standard 
specialty, securing a big order and complicating the price 
situation generally. The three will eventually find on 
examining their monthly balance sheets that each has lost 
more than he can afford to lose; has set a disastrous 
precedent, and none has gained a lasting advantage—a 
conclusion reached through expensive experiment that none 
of the three can afford and that, continued, means 
financial destruction. 

The fallacy of trade control through price cutting has 
been exploded; service offers itself as a reliable sub- 
stitute. The buying public ‘‘shops;’? it is intelligently 
informed of the fact that at yard A it can get today 
a little lower figure on some product, a lower price at 
yard B on another; a less figure on still another at yard 
C, and so on. This knowledge does not conduce to the 
yardman’s benefit. The buying public’s knowledge of 
superiority of service at a certain yard does conduce to 
that yard’s prosperity. The spread of this informa- 
tion, growing with the continuance of the service, means 
the eventual and sustained leadership of the yard that 
offers it. 

The live retailer who will offer service—the real ser 
vice that commands public favor—can make price 4 
secondary consideration. The buying public is not slow 
of comprehension or appreciation and its steps will wear 
and broaden a path to the live yardman’s door. 
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LABOR EFFICIENCY OF MODERN SAWMILLS 


In a discussion recently it was brought up by one party 
that with all the latest up-to-date machinery and appliances 
for sawing logs it requires a man to a thousand feet of 
lumber. That does not include doing the logging in the 
woods; but taking the logs from the rollways or pond, going 
through the mill, putting the lumber in the piles and taking 
eare of the slabs and refuse it requires the same number 
of men per thousand that it did years ago. According to 
this statement, if you have not any statistics on this, it 
might be open for a discussion. There is little or no dif- 
ference how manufactured, band or circular, this man 
claims.—ELMER LEACH, Oshkosh, Wis. 


[Mr. Leach has raised a rather interesting question. 
There will probably be many who will disagree with the 
rather arbitrary statement that he quotes, and yet it would 
be interesting to have some exact experiences upon the 
proportion of daily mill output in thousand feet with the 
number of employees used about the mill and yard, not, 
of course, including the planing mill crew. Will some of 
our readers who have the exact facts regarding this or 
that operation please tell how this figures out? It should 
be possible to secure some comparative figures for differ- 
ent kinds of woods, different types of mills ete. that ought 
to be of some interest.—EDITOR. ] 


DIMENSION STOCK WANTED 


Kindly let us have a list of names of the people supply- 
ing dimension stock, as we just bought out a cabinet plant 
and we would like to use nothing but dimension stock.— 
Inquiry No. 96. 

[The above inquiry comes from New York City. A 
number of manufacturers of hardwood lumber have 
shown their interest in the problem of a closer utiliza- 
tion of waste by the manufacture of small dimension 
sizes, in addition to practical lumber sizes. Here is an 
excellent opportunity and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will be glad to be of any possible assistance in promot- 
ing a desirable connection for the inquirer with some 
reliable hardwood manufacturer.—EDITOR. | 


MORE EFFICIENT LOADING OF CARS 


One way to obviate scarcity of cars is to load more lum- 
ber in the cars that are placed. We have just shipped to 
Indianapolis car Union Pacific 160547 containing 31,338 
feet of 1-inch gum. 

We are not challenging any of the large car loaders, be- 
cause we know this is not a record, but this is ‘‘some” car, 
and we thought it not inappropriate to suggest the loading 
of larger cars as a means of keeping up the volume of busi- 
ness when equipment is scarce——LEONARD L. SHERTZER, 
Secretary and ‘Treasurer Chickasaw Lumber Company, 
Demopolis, Ala. 


[Mr. Shertzer is a very practical man and the sug- 
gestion that he makes is a very practical one, which has 
been emphasized on a number of previous occasions but 
can not too often be repeated. The individual waste of 
car loading space, at a time when cars are short, is a 
serious matter; but even when cars are plentiful the 
greater efficiency of rolling stock that the railroads could 
secure would reduce their operating expenses and have 
its due effect upon the freight rate situation. The prac- 
tice of loading cars to minimum instead of maximum 
capacity is one whose costs, in the last analysis, must be 
paid by the users of transportation.—EDITOR. | 


SONGS OF THE WOODSMEN AND RIVERMEN 


The suggestion of a subscriber in a recent issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that a collection should be made of 
the songs sung by the chopper, sawyer and teamster in 
the lumber camp and the driver on the river was a good 
one, and should meet with a response from lumbermen, 
A little collaboration by those who heard these songs in the 
past, or are familiar with some of those in existence now, 
ought to bring forth the best known ones; and anything 
authentic of that nature that may be gathered the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. will doubtless be glad to print that it may 
be permanently preserved in its files. 

ct nly a few woods songs are to be found in collections 
of folk-songs that already have been made. In the South 
the negro is more or less of a woodsworker, and his facility 
and fame as a homely minstrel are well known. The 
Georgia negro who works in the woods has a refrain, I 
have it on the authority of John P. Bowdoin, of Adairs- 
ville, Ga., that he uses, each line alternating with a stroke 
of the ax, It runs like this: 

“Over yonder.” 
“Ain’t you sorry?” 
“Farewell.” 

; “Goodbye.” 

These lines, accompanied by the rhythmic blows of the 
ax and the drone of the chopper, make a melody that 
lightens his labor, 

‘nm the collection of Dr. Howard W. Odum, of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, who has compiled many of the songs 
ot the colored race, is to be found a song in which the 
‘esto pays his respects to his white employer. It is best 
known by the title, “Ain’t It Hard to Be a Nigger?” and 
runs like this: 

‘Ain’t it hard, ain’t it hard, 

\in’t it hard to be a nigger, nigger, nigger? 
Ain't it hard, ain’t it hard, 

or you can’t git yo’ money when it’s due 


“Well, it make no difference 
How you make out yo’ time; 

White man sho’ bring a 
Nigger out behin’. 


“Nigger an’ white man 
Playin’ seven-up ; 
Nigger win de money— 
Skeered to pick, ’em up. 


“If a nigger git ’rested, 
And can’t pay his fine, 

They sho’ send him out J 
To the county gang. 


QUERY AND COMMENT 


“A nigger went to a white man, 
An’ asked him for work; 
White man told nigger, 
‘Yes, get out o’ yo’ shirt.’ 


“Nigger got out o’ his shirt 
An’ went to work; 
When pay-day come, 
White man say he ain’t work nuf. 


“If you work all the week, 
And work all the time, 

White man sho’ to bring 
Nigger out behin’, 


Fannie Lee Leverette, of Eatonton, Ga., has recorded 
another negro song that is often sung in time and in tune 
with the swing of the ax: 

“Oh walk jawbone-Jenny come er long, 

In step Sallie wid de bootees on! 

Good Lord remember me! Good Lord remember me! 
Dey crucified my Jesus an’ tore his kingdom down.” 

Of course “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,’ has always been 
a favorite with the negro and has been employed in the 
sticks almost as much as in the corn-field: 

Swing low, sweet chariot, 
Comin’ fo’ ter carry me home. 
Look ober yanda what I see: 
A ban’ ob angels comin’ a’ter me; 
Swing low, sweet chariot, 
Comin’ fo’ ter carry me home. 

The Atlanta Journal recently made a collection of the 
songs of the Georgia negro, in which all of the above were 
included. But what is most desired are the songs of 
black or white, north or south, or east or west, that have 
directly to do with the lumberman’s employment. 


{The above interesting contribution should bring out 
some other contributions of lumber or lumber-jacks’ 
‘“songs.’? There are, doubtless, a number of these, al- 
though very often common or popular verse not directly 
originating in the realm of lumbermen is sung in the 
woods or bunk house, or about the mills, where the hum 
of the saw is not too close and dominant.—EDITOR. | 


CURING A SMOKING FIREPLACE 


Your issue of December 11, page 25; seems to me if your 
fire place had a “back draft’ it would not smoke. Your 
article does not say what fuel is going to be used. If it is 
coal (soft) I am enclosing sketch of a grate such as con- 
structed in this section and which gives best possible re- 
sults. 

Perhaps the chimney should be raked out, chimney sweep 
style, with few bricks to rope or wire-work it up and down 
to knock off the mortar inside. This mortar sometimes re- 
duces area of flue, which should have 63 or 64 square inches 
or more to make perfect draft.—F. G. LiLLo, Oakdale, Pa. 


[The above letter was received some time ago in 
response to an inquiry as to how to cure a smoking fire- 
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place. This arrangement is a rather ingenious one and 
the idea appears to be that the air in the back flue 
becoming heated will have a tendency to rise into the 
main flue and thereby créate a suction that will help the 
draft from the front or main flue opening. It would 
seem, however, that this would be better accomplished 
if the back draft flue were carried straight up, as indi- 
cated by the dotted line, instead of opening into the 
main flue so nearly at right angles. Its opening at the 
point indicated would tend to cause a suction in the 
main flue in a much more efficient way, acting more 
nearly in accordance with the principle upon which 
steam inspirators and water injectors work—EpITor. | 


A CARLOAD OF BLACK GUM LOGS WANTED 


We are looking for a dealer or contractor that can furnish 
us one minimum carload of about 30,000 pounds of black 
gum logs with the bark on, not less than 15 inches at the 
small end, and large end running from 16 to 20 feet long, 
or as near as can be gotten. Can you refer us to someone 
in the South who will be able to furnish them ?—INQuIRY 
No. 85. 


[This inquiry is respectfully referred to readers, some 
of whom, doubtless, can supply this carload of logs 
conveniently.— EDITOR. | ; 





A PREMATURE ANNOUNCEMENT 

The Tie Guide Book is not yet completed, but we expect 
that it will be published within a year. I can not now say 
on what conditions it will be distributed to the public, but 
it will probably be sold at a nominal price, as is customary 
with such Government publications, 

We shall be glad to place the firm of Griffin & Co., Yoko- 
hama, Japan, on our mailing list and send them a copy 
when published.—ARTHUR KOEHLER, Expert in Wood Identi- 
fication, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 


[The Madison correspondent of the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN some time ago sent in a notice of the above 
publication as in process of preparation. A firm in 
Japan, seeing the notice, asked for a copy of the book, 
which resulted in the above letter. It appears, therefore, 
that the announcement in the form made was premature 
and therefore unfortunate.—EDITOoR. | 


MORE ABOUT WHITE CEDAR POSTS 

A few weeks ago we noticed in your paper a cut from a 
photograph of some cedar posts taken out of the yard of the 
John Schroeder Lumber Company, Milwaukee, Wis., that 
had been in service for nearly forty years. 

We are in a territory where our customers have used oak 
and other hardwood posts almost exclusively owing to the 
fact that they have had these in second growth timber on 
their farms. Now these are getting scarce and we are cu- 
deavoring to push the sale of white cedar posts. 

Our customers, or at least the greater portion, are not 
very familiar with white cedar and we would like to have a 
photograph from which to get a cut that we could use in a 
letter we expect to get ready to send to our customers the 
first part of next month, and if you have this one or any 
other that we could use, together with the data connected 
with the photo stating where the posts were used etc., we 
would like very much to borrow it or, better still, if we 
could use the cut you have. 

Any other information you may have regarding the 
durability of white cedar posts that you could send us 
which would be interesting to our customers would be 
greatly appreciated. 


[In so far as the above inquiry is merely a request 
for an electrotype of the cut in question it is only one 
of more than a dozen such requests that have been re- 
ceived from retailers since the publication of the article 
referred to. These requests have been referred to the 
secretary of the Northern White Cedar Association, 
which has undertaken to supply these electrotypes to re- 
tailers desiring to promote the sale of white cedar posts. 
The number of such requests that have been forwarded 
have about exhausted the association’s stock of electro- 
types, but undoubtedly that organization will appreciate 
this method of promotion and promptly supply further 
electrotypes to take care of requests. 

This letter has been selected for reproduction because 
of its reflection of local conditions as to the use of fence 
posts. This is only one of a number of farming locali- 
ties where the local demand for fence posts has prac- 
tically wiped out the local supply.—EbITor. ] 


MARKET WANTED FOR HOLLY 


We have some holly for sale and would be interested in 
knowing of possible markets for this wood.—INquiry No. 54. 


[The above inquiry comes from Arkansas, and replies 
will be promptly forwarded.—EDITor. } 


COMPARISON OF DRY KILNS 


Your letter of April 20, with enclosure, is received. Your 
correspondent’s inquiry covers several very interesting ques- 
tions and I will be glad to contribute the following opinion 
to a discussion on these points: 

1. In regard to the relative merits of the progressive type 
compared with the compartment type of kiln, the question 
appears to be largely one of the kind of material to be 
dried, provided of course there is enough material to keep 
the kiln operating continuously. If the stock is of uniform 
thickness and of species that require the same time of dry- 
ing, the progressive system furnishes a regular supply of 
material with but little necessity of changing the conditions 
in the kiln. With a variety of sizes and kinds of wood, as 
seems to be the case in hand, a compartment system allows 
more variation in the time and in the conditions of drying. 

2. There would appear to be several disadvantages in con- 
nection with the use of a double track two-speed system of 
drying, though we are not familiar with any actual opera- 
tion which uses this method. It is probable that the circu- 
lation of air in the interior of the piles would be rather 
inefficient. It would also be very difficult to alter the con- 
ditions of drying, such as initial humidity and temperature, 
which are often quite different in the case of hardwoods 
and softwoods for the best results. 

3. As to the efficiency of the compartment as compared 
with the progressive type of kiln information is lacking. 
There are very few data in regard to the costs of operation 
of dry kilns using different operating methods. Properly 
handled, there should not be any practical differences in the 
quality of output, and there appears to be little reason to 
believe that the efficiency (using the term in the sense of 
results of drying in terms of cost) should be essentially 
different—Howarp F. WEISS, Director, Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

[The above letter is in reply to the problem that was 
presented in Inquiry No. 74, published in this department 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on April 22, the nature 
of the inquiry being sufficiently suggested by Mr. Weiss’ 
interesting reply—EDITOR. ] 





The imports of woods and manufactures of woods 
into the Philippine Islands during 1914 were valued at 
$771,789, of which those coming from the United 
States weve valued at $624,582; in 1915 the value of 
such imports amounted to only $336,213, while the value 
of those coming from the United States amounted. to 
$228,311. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The stability of American industrial and mercantile 
conditions was never better emphasized than in the last 
few days. With Germany hesitant with her reply to the 
U-boat ultimatum, and Great Britain’s answer to the 
American protest against the Allies’ interference with 
neutral commerce not in conformity with this Govern- 
ment’s interpretation of neutral commerce rights the 
prospect was never graver than now. Despite threatening 
foreign complications, however, trade in this country con- 
tinues on a high tension basis. Events in the last few 
days did unsettle the stock market somewhat, but not to 
a far-reaching extent. Big business continues to act with 
absolute confidence; smaller mercantile interests are not 
ruffed and the vast army of employees in this country 
is not exercised because war clouds threaten. In spots 
some weaknesses have developed, but these have been due 
almost entirely to unfavorable weather and not to any 
serious underlying disturbing factor. The steel mills, 
as is well known, are loaded to capacity with orders that 
will require months to fill. Railroad earnings hold up 
steadily. The wholesale and jobbing trade remains good 
despite an advanced season and even crop prospects this 
week are not near so bearish as last. Lessening of war 
orders for steel is likely to be helpful instead of harmful, 
because it gives the steel people more opportunity to take 
care of domestic needs, which are so pressing. This 
change is more likely to be helpful to the lumber industry 
than any other, because the present high price of steel 
has been holding back the lumber business, especially with 
car material. Just now the car manufacturing companies 
are not at all sure of delivery of steel orders for 
months to come. The slackening of war orders may bring 
about a change in that condition and steel deliveries be 
helped for many weeks; surely the lumber industry will 
appreciate this change, because the lack of steel inter- 
dicts orders for millions of feet of lumber that would 
be used for car building. 

+ * * 


A leading feature in the trade situation is the report 
of the railroad heads that the movement of merchandise 
and miscellaneous freight, east and west across the 
country, is growing even heavier. Much of this 
business is coast to coast traffic and on account of the 
long haul is giving the railroads increased earnings. 
The eastern railroads are reported to be handling 150 
tons a week more than last year. All the railroads are 
working to full capacity and there is an immense ton- 
nage in sight. Although every effort is being spent to 
prevent the car shortage from becoming more serious 
if the traffic continues heavy throughout the summer and 
fall months it can hardly be seen how conditions are go- 
ing to be much improved later on in that respect, because 
the railroads will not be able to increase their new equip- 
ment to the extent that conditions would warrant. Some 
sections throughout the country, especially in the lum- 
ber industry, report cars more plentiful just now and, 
generally speaking, the car shortage situation at present 
is easier. This is due to some extent to the new demur- 
rage regulations that went into effect a few days ago. 
Lake navigation has opened and the marine trade already 
bears indications of a heavy season. 


* * * 


Crop conditions grow more interesting. Harvest in 
some parts of the South, especially in southern Texas, is 
only six weeks away and as the spring season advances 
the condition of winter wheat becomes clearer in north- 
ern territory. Less fear about winter wheat acreage is 
entertained, and while the losses in some of the States will 
be severe reports are not nearly so bearish as they were. 
It is not so late but what farmers can supplant their 
wheat losses with the putting in of other crops. Cotton 
acreage it appears will be fully as big as in other years. 

* * * 


Reports from most parts of the country, especially in 
districts where are centered large manufacturing inter- 
ests, indicate that building this spring will be carried 
along on extensive lines. The only thing that has held 
back some of this building program is unsettled weather, 
but as soon as fair weather can be more relied upon the 
lumber industry will face a heavy call for material. 

* * * 


Some backwardness marks the southern yellow pine 
situation, although generally speaking conditions are 
satisfactory. The yard trade in some sections has not 
developed the volume that was expected, while in other 
sections considerable activity prevails. In the North 
unsettled weather has prevailed and the lack of sun- 
shine is influencing the demand for yellow pine. In 
the larger cities building operations await settled 
weather, and until this condition comes the keen de- 
mand that is expected for yellow pine for construction 
purposes may lag somewhat. While a short time ago 
a great volume of yellow pine was moving for car- 
building purposes this movement is now slack, due 
entirely to the prevalent situation with steel. The 
inability to obtain steel deliveries directly affects the 
lumber business from the car-building standpoint and 
naturally yellow pine is one of the woods hardest hit. 
Prevailing conditions in the yellow pine belt show 
that mill production continues in excess of sales and 
that present shipments exceed orders. However, as 
the mills are well supplied with orders the condition 
causes no feeling of uneasiness. The car shortage 
situation still remains a factor, although cars are 
more plentiful than they were. The recent estab- 
lishment of more stringent demurrage rules has aided 
in lightening congestion. Salesmen everywhere report 


that with weather conditions permitting uninterrupted 
building a heavy demand for yellow pine will come 
and these reports give confidence in the situation. 


The South, with its more advanced season, is already 
taking its normal requirements and everywhere else 
throughout the country indications are that building 
demand for this wood will be big. The export mar- 
ket continues the weakest spot in the southern yellow 
pine situation. Tonnage grows scarce and unprece- 
dentedly higher rates prevail. It now looks, however, 
as if the recent advance in cargo rates to Great Britain 
of 525s and to Italian ports of 635s had about reached 
a limit. Exactly what ,the belligerent countries in 
Europe are taking is difficult to learn, as most of 
this business is conducted without publicity. 
* * * 

The order file report of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion for the week ended April 21, with 151 mills re- 
porting, shows that the orders on hand reached 22,- 
252 ears, or 444,594,960 feet. The orders received dur- 
ing the week were 4,562 cars, or 91,148,760 feet, making 
the total of 26,814 cars, or 535,743,720 feet. The ship- 
ments during the week were 4,920 cars, or 98,301,600 
feet, leaving the balance of orders on hand 21,894 
ears, or 437,442,120 feet. The orders for the 151 mills 
of 91,148,760 feet meant a mill average of 603,634 
feet. The shipments of 98,301,600 feet meant a mill 
average of 651,004 feet. The production reached 100,- 
089,238 feet, or a mill average of 662,843 feet. The 
shipments below production for the week were 1,787,638 
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feet, or 1.79 percent. The orders below production 
for the week were 8,940,478 feet, or 8.93 percent, and 
the orders below shipments for the week were 7,152,- 
840 feet, or 7.28 percent. The decrease in orders com- 
pared with the previous report reached 7,152,840 feet, 
or 1.61 percent. The showing made in previous re- 
ports was as follows: Week ended March 17, 149 
mills reporting, orders of 5,533 cars; shipments, 4,415 
cars; unfilled orders, 18,821 cars; March 24, 155 mills, 
orders 5,485 cars; shipments, 4,983 cars; unfilled or- 
ders, 23,210 cars; March 31, 136 mills, orders 4,676 
ears; shipments, 4,819 cars; unfilled orders, 21,265 
ears; April 7, 152 mills, orders 4,611 cars; shipments, 
4,702 cars; unfilled orders, 22,320 cars; April 14, 159 
mills, orders 4,998 cars; shipments, 5,023 cars; unfilled 
orders, 22,547 cars. 
e * * * 

In the West coast region mills are generally busy 
sawing on orders, which insures continued good busi- 
ness for some time to come. From some quarters come 
reports of a falling off in the demand for fir products, 





A YELLOW PINE ORDER EXTRAORDINARY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., April 27.—Word has 
been received from Washington that the Panama 
Canal Commission has awarded the Rainwater 
Lumber Company, of New Orleans, a contract for 
supplying eight million feet of southern yellow 
pine, to be delivered at the Isthmus within two 
hundred days. The contract is said to involve 
about $275,000. 














but this decrease is entirely with car material stuff, 
The cause for this condition is inability of the car 
manufacturers to obtain steel and consequently the 
railroads are not placing new orders, although new 
equipment is badly needed. The prevailing high 
prices for steel and the inability to make delivery for 
some time to come will continue to be a handicap 
and fir will suffer in this respect. The long shutdown 
due to bad weather conditions on the Coast put the 
mills back and sawing is now conducted at full ca- 
pacity, generally speaking. As most of the mills have 
low stocks the wholesale markets have increasing difti- 
culty in giving the trade what it wants. This low 
stock condition protects prices and prices hold firm, 
Stocks in both western pine and spruce are reported 
very low and there is a good demand for both woods 
at good prices. 
* * * 

The order and shipment statistics of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association for the week ending April 
15 show that the shipments exceeded cut 3,787,000 
feet, or 11.56 percent; the orders exceeded cut 2,762,000 
feet, or 9.13 percent, and the shipments exceeded orders 
1,025,000 feet, or 3.13 percent. Sixty-seven mills that 
reported gave a six days’ capacity totaling 44,630,000 
feet. The rail orders for fir, hemlock and spruce on 
hand April 8 reached 5,116 cars and the orders ac- 
cepted to April 15, 1,101 cars, making a total of or- 
ders on hand of 6,217 cars. The shipments made dur- 
ing the week reached 1,159 cars, leaving a balance of 
orders on hand of 5,058 cars. The rail orders on hand 
for cedar siding and shingles on April 8 reached 198 
cars, with orders accepted to April 15 of 52 cars, a 
total of 250 cars. Shipments during the week were 
65 cars, leaving a balance of orders on hand of 185 
ears. The local shipments during the week totaled 
2,002,000 feet. The domestic cargo orders on hand 
April 8 reached 42,728,000 feet, and the orders ac- 
cepted to April 15, 4,205,000 feet, making the total of 
orders on hand 46,933,000 feet, and leaving a balance 
of orders on hand of 43,159,000 feet. The export cargo 
orders on hand April 8 were 14,425,000 feet and orders 
accepted to April 15 were 860,000 feet, making the 
total orders on hand 15,285,000 feet, which leaves the 
balance of orders on hand 15,285,000 feet. 


* * * 


With hardwoods a mixed situation exists. The north- 
ern cities, chiefly Chicago, Milwaukee and Detroit, re- 
port that there is not so much activity as a few weeks 
ago. The hardwood business was so active for a time 
that the general belief is that large consumers are 
well bought up. However, it is hardly possible that 
these consumers will remain out of the market very 
long, as consuming factories are busy and present 
supplies will quickly be depleted. Furniture, piano 
and automobile people especially are enjoying pros- 
perous conditions and their requirements will continue 
for a large volume of lumber. Cities outside the north- 
ern belt, however, report that activity with hardwoods 
continues and that all woods remain strong. Unfavor- 
able weather has had some influence upon demand, 
while perhaps the chief factor with the wholesaler is 
that he is unable to supply the items that are most 
needed. Dry mill stocks of hardwood, both North 
and South, are badly shattered. 


* * * 


Congestion at the lumber ports in southeastern terri- 
tory continues and has a far-reaching effect upon the 
market situation. However, the report that the con- 
gestion at north Atlantic ports is being relieved rap- 
idly is a most hopeful sign for southeastern lumber- 
men. As soon as New York gets in better shape to 
take care of shipments the movement of North Caro- 
lina pine to that port will be heavy, as the require- 
ments there will be great. North Carolina pine mill 
men say that in their opinion values will continue to 
be very firm and they do not believe that prices will 


recede in any way. 
* * 


Northern pine and hemlock continue to enjoy a good 
volume of business, although the yard demand for 
each wood is not so brisk as might be expected. This 
is due to a mixture of considerable bad with a little 
good weather and the fact that the farmers being 
busy in the field are not taking much lumber right 
now out of the country yards. There is a large mane 
ment of lower grades of northern pine to. the = 
makers and automobile people, who are using it i 
crating purposes. The white cedar business, genera J 
speaking, is of good volume, although the pole busine ; 
has not developed the way it should at this time be 
year. Two reasons are assigned for this, the oe 
being the high price of copper wire and the inability 
to get into the ground. The pole business 1s, if ae 
thing, helped by the high prices of steel and panes iy 
as the cedar pole is now looked upon more — : 
Other white cedar products are enjoying a fair Du 
ness, with the exception of ties, which lag a bit. 

* * * 


In most markets cypress lumber continues to enjoy 


a healthy business, although the demand in -_- 
for example, has been a bit off for a few weeks. Wi 

cypress, as with some of the other woods, the country 
yard trade has not opened up yet and perhaps this 8 
chiefly due to the slight decrease in volume 10 the 
market mentioned. Cypress mills all hold firm on their 
quotations and have no trouble in securing plenty : 
business. There is an especially good demand fro 


the East. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE ‘NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK 


DOMESTIC 
General 


Development of a system of military transportation as 
one step toward national preparedness has been undertaken 
by representatives of railroads and automobile industries 
with the codperation of the war college, it was announced 
at New York April 22 on behalf of the Society of Automo- 
bile Engineers. 

The welfare department of the National Civic Federation 
April 24 at New York made public an exhaustive report ou 
yarious profit sharing plans. Leaders of organized labor 
are unanimous in opposition to the general theory and 
practice of profit sharing, while a large number of employers 
whose plans are analyzed in the report ‘consider profit 
sharing a success. 

Ed Lewis, of Elmira, N. Y., an inventor, says he can 
make a motor perform the same function as with gasoline 
with an ounce of sulphuric acid to each gallon of water. 
The acid can be bought for less than a cent an ounce. 


Formation of a $50,000,000 oil corporation for the pur- 
pose of producing, refining and marketing crude oil and its 
products was announced at Tulsa, Okla., April 21 by H. F. 
Sinclair, wealthy oil producer and former Federal League 
baseball magnate, on his return from New York City. The 
company will be known as the Sinclair Oil Refining Com- 
pany. 

A pearl, estimated to have been formed 5,000,000 years 
ago and said to be the oldest specimen of its kind in the 
world, has’ been found by Stanley C. Herold, a Stamford 
student. The pearl will be presented to the Stamford 
museum, in California. 

The New York World said April 23, ‘“‘The World presents 
through original letters, memoranda and other documentary 
evidence in its possession proof of a national campaign 
under the direction of well known German-Americans to 
control elections to the United States Senate. The World 
also gives proof, through his own letters, that Oscar B. 
Colquitt, former governor of Texas and at present candidate 
for the United States Senate from that State, has sur- 
rendered to German dictation.” 


A gift of $100,000 for construction of new buildings for 
the engineering department at the Michigan -Agricultural 
College to replace those destroyed by fire several weeks ago 
was received by the college authorities April 22 from R. E. 
Olds, Lansing automobile manufacturer. 


Exclusive of the special war munitions business which 
amounted to $3,980,000, the value of the orders for elec- 
trical apparatus and devices booked by the General Electric 
Company during 1915, according to the annual report made 
public at New York April 21, was $98,385,891, an increase 
of $14,367,370 or 17 percent, over the previous year. 

The submarine L-3, one of the largest submarines in the 
United States navy, was formally delivered to the Govern- 
ment by its builder, the Fore River Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, at the Charleston Navy Yard April 21 and immediately 
placed in commission. The seven vessels of this class, each 
with a cruising radius of 500 miles, will be in service by 
July, the builders stated. 


Gunners of the Atlantic fleet, which was recently engaged 
in battle maneuvers at Guantanamo, bettered all former 
marks for distance in long range target practice with the 
12- and 14-inch guns by more than 50 percent. Targets 
were put from 15,000 to 19,000 yards distant. 

A defensive alliance of all countries of the western 
hemisphere was proposed by Senator Lewis, of Illinois, 
speaking April 22 before the Atlantic (Ga.) Bar Associa- 
tion, as the only means by which the United States could 
avoid early conflict with countries of Europe and Asia. 


John Harrison Surratt, last survivor of the corps of 
alleged conspirators tried for implication in the plot to 
assassinate Abraham Lincoln, died at Baltimore April 21. 
He was 72 years old. He was acquitted at his trial. 


Henry Ford has bought an 80-acre tract of reclaimed 
meadow land, located in New Jersey, between New York 
and Newark, on which he plans to build an auto factory 
—— pa, according to announcement at New York 
April 23. : 

Oscar A. Brinkley, instructor at the United States army 
aviation school at San Diego, announced April 23 he would 
attempt a flight about May 15 from either San Diego or 
Los Angeles to New York City to demonstrate an electric 
automatie stabilizer. He will be accompanied by A. J. 
Macy, a Chicago electrical engineer and inventor of the 
stabilizer bearing his name. 


The entire cost of the alleged plot to destroy the Welland 
Canal did not exceed $1,000, according to documents seized 
in the office occupied by Wolfe von Igel, former secretary 
to Capt. Franz von Papen, recalled German military attache, 
Assistant United States Attorney Roger B. Wood at New 
York said April 25. 

War now is costing the nations of Europe more than 
$90,000,000 a day, according to estimates prepared in a 
booklet to be issued by the Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank, of New York City. 


Seven men, representing 250,000 miles of railroads and 
300,000 train service employees, met in Chicago April 27 to 
make arrangements for conferences to be held over the 
eight hour day and time and a half for overtime demands 
by the railroad brotherhoods. 


Washington 


_A draft of the naval appropriation bill, carrying a total 
of $217,652,174 for the coming year, was reported by a 
subcommittee April 24 to the House naval committee. 


__In defining more clearly than ever before what constitutes 
dishonest advertising through the mails, the Supreme Court 
April 24 held in effect that advertisers, even if they give 
purchasers value received for their money, are guilty of 
fraud if by exaggerated advertising propaganda they have 
led clients to expect: more. 


Orders to speed up repairs and overhaul work on vessels 
ef the Atlantic fleet have been sent to the commandants 
oi the various navy yards by Secretary Daniels. In case of 
l:hor shortage the commandants are instructed to expedite 
tie work by employing the ships’ personnel. 

The Senate approved April 22 the House bill repealing 
the free sugar section of the tariff law, under which sugar 
would have gone on the free list May 1. 

The Japanese Government, through its ambassador, Vis- 
count Chinda, April 21 protested against certain provisions 
of the proposed immigration regulation bill passed recently 
oy the House and pending in the Senate. He said the legis- 
‘at‘on would constitute a discrimination against the Japa- 
hese people, 

_ Secretary Daniels has ordered another examination for 
The entrance this year to the naval academy to be held July 
“*, the successful candidates entering the September class. 

‘carly 600 men already have qualified for entrance in June. 
_, senator Newlands April 20 introduced a resolution urging 
‘he belligerents to consider terms on which peace might be 
nade, It declares that the declared purpose of the war— 
‘ie punishment of Serbia for intrigues against one of the 
‘eutonie Allies—has been accomplished. 

Federal reserve bank governors, acting in conjunction 
with the Federal Reserve Board, have virtually completed 
Plans for a standard system of clearing among member banks 


of the federal reserve system. The system will be put into 
effect about June 1, 

__ Cleveland officers of the Lake Carriers’ Association have 
notified officials of the Government, it was learned April 21, 


that they have information that Canada intends in future 
to remove sailors of enemy nations from American ships 
on the Great Lakes touching at Canadian ports. The State 
Department is investigating. 

A bill to establish twelve regional land mortgage banks 
as part of the administration rural credits legislation pro- 
gram was perfected April 20 by the House banking commit- 
tee and will be urged for passage by House leaders. 

The House April 21 adopted the Senate resolution to 
spend $92,000 for printing 100,000 copies of the report of 
the federal industrial relations commission and 10,000 
copies of the testimony it took. 

More than 100,000 telegrams, signed for the greater part 
by American citizens of German birth or parentage, were 


delivered to members of Congress April 25, each message: 


urging that Congress do all in its power to prevent the 
President from pushing the country into war with Germany. 
In an open letter made public April 25 by the committee 
on industrial preparedness of the naval consulting board, 
President Wilson asks the codperation of the business men 
of America in organizing industrially for national defense. 


In reply to the American protest against allied inter- 
ference with neutral trade, the British Government defends 
the enforcement of the starvation blockade of Germany. 
Citing the invasion of Belgium, alleged German atrocities 
and the German submarine warfare, the British Government 
suggests that President Wilson call a council of neutral 
nations to safeguard the rights of neutrals and of humanity 
in the future from aggression by the belligerents. 

Prices of meat animals continue to rise, an average of in- 
crease of 4.5 percent from March 15 to April 15 being an- 
nounced April 26 by the Department of Agriculture. 


For the purpose of forestalling the German Government’s 
objections to compliance with President Wilson’s ultimatum 
to reform the conduct of submarine warfare, President Wii- 
son made public April 26 his conception of the rules govern- 
ing legal capture and disposition of merchantmen. 


FOREIGN 


A German battle cruiser squadron, accompanied by light 
cruisers and destroyers, raided the English east coast under 
cover of darkness April 25, but was driven off in a sharp 
engagement with British cruisers and destroyers. 

Fresh revolts have broken out in Pragjue, Pilsen, Tabor and 
other Bohemian cities and many members of prominent Bo- 
hemian families, including Miss Alice Mazaryk, well known 
in Chicago and New York for her social settlement work, 
have been executed by the Government, according ‘to ad- 
vices said to have been received at New York by the Bo- 
hemian National Alliance from secret sources in Austria. 

An uprising by the Sinn Feiners, the Irish Nationalist 
radicals, occurred this week in Dublin, the capital of Ireland. 


Nineteen Nationalist deaths are reported. London opinion 

credits Berlin as being back of the uprising. It is reported 

that Lord Wimborne, lord lieutenant of Ireland, and his sec- 

pvc i been seized and held as hostages for Sir Roger 
asement. 


Public indignation was aroused in Peru April 24 because 
of the abrupt departure of Secretary of the Treasury Mc- 
Adoo and the international high commission after leading 
men of Peru had arranged for an elaborate reception. The 
McAdoo party, arriving at the port of Callao, left a short 
time later because of unfounded rumors of the presence 
of bubonic plague. 

A German auxiliary cruiser, armed by a strong force of 
German sailors and loaded with vast stores of rifles and 
ammunition, was sunk off the coast of Ireland by .British 
patrol craft April 21. A number of prisoners were taken, 
among whom was Sir Roger Casement. 


The Austrian city of Triest has been raided by a squadron 
of seven Italian aeroplanes which dropped bombs, killing 
nine persons, wounding five and destroying a monastery. 

German submarines have abandoned the periscope in most 
instances and are now shooting without looking, according 
to reports current in Berne, Switzerland. The torpedoes 
are now fired by sound alone. 


“India, instead of proving a source of weakness to the 
empire, as Germany fondly believed it would, has been a 
tower of strength,’’ said Austen Chamberlain, Secretary of 
India, in discussing with a group of American correspondents 
the present state of the Indian empire. 

Baron Kolmar von der Goltz, commander-in-chief of the 
First Turkish army, died April 19 of spotted fever at the 
headquarters of his Turkish army, according to an announce- 
ment made at Berlin April 22. 


Dr. William Frederick King, distinguished Canadian 
scientist and astronomer, died at Ottawa April 23. He was 
born in England in 1854, 


Berlin reports that the czar, while reviewing troops at 
Ivantz, was hurt during an Austrian air raid and that the 
troops were routed. 


Premier Skouloudis, of Greece, who is wealthy, has given 
$1,000,000 to the State, this being approximately the sum 
due the families of the mobilized troops and unpaid on 
account of an empty treasury. 


More than 1,000 soldiers and men of the crew of the 
steamer Hsin-Yu were lost when the steamer sank after a 
collision with the cruiser Hai-Yung April 22 south of the 
Chusan islands. The steamer, acting as a transport, was 
taking troops to Foo Chow. 


The international parliamentary economic conference of 
the entente Allies, opening at Paris April 27, will discuss 
the advisability of advance agreements among the Allies, 
concerning all legislative measures intended to regulate 
commercial relations between the belligerents. 























The amount of interest manifested in increased ef- 
ficiency in shops and factories, efficiency applied to 
management, men and machinery, is making itself felt 
in other lines throughout the industrial world. 


By efficiency is not meant effectiveness simply, as - 


there is a vast difference between the two. Effective- 
ness considers the achievement of results, efficiency 
this achievement with a minimum expenditure of ef- 
fort and a minimum amount of waste, equivalence be- 
tween work done and product obtained. 

Americans in general and American lumbermen in 
particular are tremendously effective in their work, 
but there is room for improvement in efficiency of 
methods and in checking waste. Twenty-two years 
spent in connection with the logging and manufacture 
of lumber have brought home with force the fact that 
what we most of us lack and what we must have to 
keep in step with the movement for conservation and 
efficiency is definite, accurate knowledge of what we 
possess and a carefully itemized cost system covering 
everything in connection with logging, transportation, 
manufacture, sale and delivery to the customer. 

In spite of the rapid advances made along the lines 
of practical forestry many owners and managers are 
woefully ignorant regarding their timberlands. Our 
sawmills are the best in the world and much has been 
and is being done toward the use of what was formerly 
waste material, but while woods foremen and super- 
intendents may have a large amount of first-hand 
valuable information in their heads, the owners and 
managing officials often do not have this information 
either in their heads or on maps or in any other form 
which furnishes them what is essential properly to 
correlate all parts of the business. 

Organization is applicable to all owners from what- 
ever section and without regard to the size of their 
operations. It is often maintained that a working 
plan (the terms working plan and forest organization 
are synonymous) is of no use except for forests that 
are to be managed with the idea of a sustained yield, 
but it is just as necessary for forests that are to be 
logged during the next two or three decades. The 
advantages of systematization are nowhere more im- 
portant than in timber and the right kind of a work- 
ing plan secures these advantages. To make possible 
the proper organization and regulation of all branches 
of the business the working plan should cover at least 
the following points: ; 

1. A general description of the property with a rea- 
sonably accurate map showing boundaries, total area, 
areas blank, water areas, burned areas, barren areas, 
areas covered by mature timber, over-mature timber, 
young growth and areas where there has been windfall 
or damage from insects. The acreage of each of these 
areas should be shown on the separate parcels of prop- 
erty and on each logging unit, with date when fire, 
windfall or other damage occurred. ; 

2. A carefully prepared computation, not an esti- 
mate, of the amount of timber of each species on 
each logging unit, showing the volume in board feet 
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[By H. Lincoln Churchill, Forester for Finch, Pruyn & Co. (Inc.)] 





or cords or pieces, poles, ties or posts as desired, with 
proper deductions for cull timber due to defects, rot 
or windshake. . 

3. Damage. The damage should be clearly explained 
whether due to rot, fire, insects or windfall, with the 
amount and location in each case. 

4, The average diameter of merchantable trees of 
each species should be determined above the root 
swellings, the average height for trees of each diam- 
eter, average merchantable length, clear length and 
taper per log length and general character of the tim- 
ber whether straight or crooked. 

Based upon these figures and checked by the mill 
production from similar logs the best estimate possi- 
ble should be made of the percentage of output in va- 
rious standard grades of lumber or of whatever prod- 
ucts are to be manufactured. 

5. Each species of valuable young growth should be 
named with the area it covers on each logging unit, 
the age, average diameter, height, general condition 
and probable commercial value when ready to cut. 

6. Logging conditions. The topography must be 
carefully described and shown on a map which would 
indicate all slopes and grades. The obstacles to logging 
should be explained. The character of the streams 
should be noted if to be used for driving, with the 
cost of necessary improvements and the amount of 
material to be driven on each stream. 

Log roads and railroad spurs must be shown on the 
topographic map and the most efficient methods for 
skidding and hauling outlined in the notes. 

7. Carefully prepared figures should show the specific 
cost for logging each species based on the total cost 
and quantity of material to be handled. The average 
market value of lumber from each species should be 
included with total manufacturing cost and cost: of 
transportation system, also estimated cost of main- 
tenance. These figures must also include the relative 
costs for logging and manufacturing logs of various 
sizes since without such data logs which might profit- 
ably be handled may be taken out at a loss or left. 


8. The value of each species on each logging unit 
should be appraised on the stump, this value being 
based upon actual production at the mill relative to 
the log scale used. : 

9. Logging rules and recommendations must be laid 
down showing what, when, where and how to cut, 
keeping in mind all the purposes which the forest 
must serve and allowing for changes which frequently 
are made necessary to meet the demands of the mar- 
ket or to take care of material damaged by fire, wind- 
fall or insects. Such a map as that outlined furnishes 
managing officers with a birdseye view of their hold- 
ings and the notes are a classified inventory of raw 
material. A thorough knowledge of forest policy is 
essential to the successful organization of a large 
operation, but the time is ripe and such knowledge 
must be used to eliminate items of waste whether in 
material, money or human energy. 
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BECOMING BIG SHIPBUILDING POINT 


Philadelphia Fast Earning Title of “The Clyde of 
America’’—River Yards Active 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 22.—The Delaware River is 
fast earning the title of ‘‘The Clyde of America,’’ for 
its development as a shipbuilding center is nothing short 
of wonderful. Today word came from Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels that Philadelphia would surely get the 
1,700-foot dry dock that has been proposed several times 
and that the Navy Yard would be equipped to build 
dreadnaughts. 

Already established are some of the biggest ship- 
building concerns in the country, such as Cramps, the 
New York Shipbuilding Company, the Harlan & Hollings- 
worth Corporation, the Chester Shipbuilding Company, 
Quigley & Dorp, the Navy Yard and the Pusey & Jones 
Company. Recently the Pennsylvania Shipbuilding Com- 
pany has been organized here and is building a big plant 
at Gloucester. Another new shipbuilding concern is 
talked of for Camden and now comes the announcement 
that another one has been organized and will build a big 
plant just north of Chester. This concern is capitalized 
at $700,000, and will be under the guidance of State Sen- 
ator William C. Sproul and J. Howard Pew, president of 
the Sun Company, independent producer of oil. The deal 
for the property and for the building of the plant is 
said to have been practically completed. . The concern 
will build a number of slips and will be a big user of 
labor. 

The concerns along the river are all booked up for 
years ahead, and still orders come in. Last week the 
Standard Oil Company was ready to place orders for fifty 
tankers at a million each, and it is said that several of 
these will come here. The comparatively new Chester 
Company now has contracts aggregating $10,000,000. So 
great is the demand for bottoms here that some of the old 
schooners and clipper ships that have been demasted and 
used as barges are being refitted and again made into 
sailing vessels. This is reviving the almost dead busi- 
ness in spars and is adding to the amount of lumber 
used. A few of the orders are for war business, but they 
are nearly all commercial. 

At Seaford, Del., the Seaford Marine Railway & Ship- 
building Company has just been purchased by A. D. 
Cummings and others, of this section, and will immedi- 
ately be improved and enlarged, as the new combination 
has a number of orders in hand to begin with. It will 
specialize in wooden vessels, mainly of the sailing type. 
This plant contains over twenty acres and its equipment 
includes a sawmill. 


TO MAKE WOODEN WHEAT TANKS 


ABERDEEN AND Hoquiam, WasH., April 22.—The Aber- 
deen Chamber of Commerce announced last week the 
establishment here of a new woodworking concern which 
will manufacture knock down field wheat tanks of 1,000 
bushels capacity. The new company is to be located in 
two of the storage sheds of the Slade Mill Company in 
East Aberdeen. The manufacturers believe that the 
company will be ready to operate in the next month or 
six weeks. This new industry will be the only one of its 
kind in the world, as the owners hold exclusive patents 
for the tank. Local lumbermen are deeply interested in 
this new company and the belief is general that the con- 
cern will grow to large proportions. 

The manufacturers state that each tank will require 
approximately 1,100 feet of rough grade lumber which 
will have to be planed and beveled at the mills. The 
Slade Lumber Company’s sheds will be used as assem- 
bling and shipping headquarters. The large quantities 
of planed and beveled lumber which the wheat tank con- 
cern will demand will undoubtedly mean increased sales 
for the local lumbering concerns. 








FOREST FIRE DOES GREAT DAMAGE 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., April 25.—Thousands of dollars’ 
worth of valuable timber was destroyed and a number of 
buildings were burned by one of the worst forest fires 
in the history of western North Carolina, which swept 
over portions of McDowell and Burke counties the first 
part of the week. The fire started early Sunday morn- 
ing, and by Monday morning had traveled over twenty 
miles in distance, sweeping buildings and timber in its 
path. Fire fighters from Burke and McDowell counties 
were called out and automobiles filled with men rushed 
to the danger points, but the fire raged until Monday 
afternoon, when it had begun somewhat to abate. No 
estimate of the losses have been made, but they will 
run into the tens of thousands of dollars. 








TO FIGHT COMPETITORS’ ACTIVITIES 


CLEVELAND, OuIO, April 25.—Lumbermen of this city 
are watching with interest the latest attacks of the brick 
and cement interests, to come in the form of a resolu- 
tion for extending the fire limits of the city that will 
be presented before the city council Thursday. The atti- 
tude of the lumbermen is that the growth of the business 
district of large cities should be the criterion for the ex- 
tension of the fire limits which should be made to cover 
such congested districts in which buildings go up to 
great heights and fires are a hundred times more danger- 
ous than in the residence portions. 

Said Secretary J. V. O’Brien, of the Cleveland Board 
of Lumber Dealers: 


The Cleveland lumberman is a reasonable man and willing 
to meet any question fairly, but he is not willing to see 
legislation enacted for the special benefit of interests which 
have particular materials to sell. 

Cleveland is a city of frame houses but the actual damage 


in the course of a‘year by fires in the residence section is 
so small in comparison with fires in ‘the congested and 
factory districts as to be hardly worthy of consideration. 
To be sure there are many frame fires every day from 
causes originating within the houses, but one may go 
through district after district in the residence section of 
Cleveland and be unable to find a case of a single wooden 
house which has burned to the ground in the last twenty 
years. 

Statistics gathered in Chicago two years ago brought out 
the fact that more fires started in brick tenements than in 
wooden. It may be accepted as a fact that fires are as 
likely to start in one as in another. If the city is of 
wood-constructed houses, as Cleveland, a large number of 
fires originate in wooden houses. On the contrary figures 
for New York and Philadelphia show the largest number to 
originate in other kinds of buildings. What is really 
needed in the United States as a whole are laws penalizing 
carelessness. This would do more to decrease the fire 
hazard than all the building codes that could be enacted. 


LARGE TIMBER DEAL CONSUMMATED 


WINLOCK, WAsH., April 22.—One hundred million feet 
of standing timber has just been sold by the J. A. 
Veness Lumber Company, of this city, to the Western 
Logging Company, this being the biggest timber deal 
that has been made in this vicinity for several years. 
The transaction includes 1,000 acres of heavily timbered 
land and the lumber thereon and all of the timber on 
800 acres more. 

The Western Logging Company will immediately begin 
to log the timber and will employ ninety men. The 
Veness company will not abandon logging operations 
because of the deal, retaining about 60,000,000 feet of 
timber on the east side. The new mill of this company 
is rapidly nearing completion and it is expected that 
the main part of the mill will be operating by May 1. 








TELLS OF SCHOONER’S EFFICIENCY 


Owner of Recently Launched Vessel Declares It Will 
Prove of Utmost Value as a Lumber Carrier 


San Francisco, Cau., April 22.—Charles R. MeCor- 
mick, who has returned from St. Helens, Ore., after 
witnessing the launching April 15 of the 5-masted 
auxiliary power schooner City of 
Portland, said in a local interview: 


The launching of the City of Port- 
land was an event that interested 
all the shipping world. Represen- 
tatives of numberless shipping com- 
panies were there, each taking a 
keen interest in the lines, construc- 
tion and general cost of such a ves- 
sel. The Bolinder engine people are 
turning their best attention to the 
proper equipment of the schooner. 
They have sent out one of their 
experts, Oscar Harberg, from Stock- 
holm, to. supervise the installation 
of the engines. 

We feel that we are pioneers in 
starting out this type of vessel. We 
can not see how the company can 
lose by constructing this type. The 
City of Portland has the fullest 
efficiency in every way, cargo, space, 
engine-power and wind. The trial 
trip will be made next month. After 
that the schooner under command 
of Capt. Olaf Johnson, senior cap- 
tain of our fleet, will leave for Aus- 
tralia, with about 2,000,000 feet of 
lumber. 





Miss Elizabeth Wiggins, who 
christened the auxiliary sailing 


MISS ELIZABETII 
WIGGINS, 


schooner City of Portland when it Wo Christened City 


slid from the ways at the St. sale ictaiaseniel 


Helen’s Shipbuilding Company’s yard, is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Wiggins, of Portland, Ore. Mr. 
Wiggins is of Broughton & Wiggins, with offices in the 
Yeon Building, and is well known in lumber and shipping 
circles on the Pacific coast. . 


‘ STORM CAUSES TIMBER LOSS 


MosiLz, ALA., April 24—The intense tropical storm 
of last Thursday, which caused so much damage to crops, 
roads and bridges in Mobile County, together with one 
death, is reported to have affected the lumber interests 
in other localities. Among the largest losers in the Gulf- 
port district was the Standard Export Lumber Company, 
which had a boom of 12,000 sticks of timber in Bayou 
Bernard that broke loose and was scattered over a large 
area, some of it being located at Biloxi and as far east 
as Deer Island. Several hundred pieces of timber were 
also scattered in every direction at Handsboro, Miss. 
The Standard Export Lumber Company valued its boom 
of logs at $60,000. The Johnston turpentine still, north 
of Biloxi, was also badly wrecked. 


TO CONTINUE DOUGLAS FIR TESTS 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 22.—The United States Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., plans to make 
further experiments in the treating of Douglas fir timbers 
with creosote with the method of boiling under vacuum. 
John Mewlin, of the laboratory at Madison, Wis., who 
has been spending a few weeks on the Pacific coast, went 
to Willapa Harbor before returning east, and together 
with Carl Heinmiller, of the engineering department of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and C. W. 
Zimmerman of the United States Timber Testing Labora- 
tory of the University of Washington, selected the tim- 
bers which will be used in the Government’s tests. The 
timbers furnished by the Willapa mills will be tested at 
the laboratory of the University of Washington under 
the personal supervision of George M. Hunt, who has 
been sent out from the Madison laboratory by the Gov- 
ernment to conduct the tests. 








FOREIGN LUMBER TRADE REVIEWED 


Federal Agent Talks About Markets in Latin American 
Republics—Different Grades a Difficulty 


Roger E. Simmons, who, as special agent for the Do- 
partment of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, spent se,- 
eral months in South America, investigating lumber mar- 
ket conditions generally from the standpoint of the fie 
offered for the American exporter, while in Chicago this 
week gave an outline to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of his 
report, which will be published about May 1. The report 
made by Mr. Simmons, to be published in full by the De- 
partment of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, will con- 
sist of 145 pages and will go quite thoroughly into every 
phase of the subject he investigated. The report is 
divided into three parts, devoted to east coast, west coast 
and north coast countries respectively. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Simmons, in his travels in 
the interest of the governmental investigation, visited 
Brazil, Argentine, Chile, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, Trinidad and the Dutch West Indies. 
The general introduction of the book will cover the lead- 
ing characteristics of the countries visited, population and 
industries of the largest consuming centers and the na- 
ture of the surrounding country—whether agricultural, 
mineral or otherwise. The introduction will go well into 
the question of the possibility of commercial develop- 
ment along general lines. 

A chapter on forest resources will not only tell of 
the abounding resources that South American countries 
possess in the way of standing timber but will divide 
these resources into the different woods and, if possible, 
the production in these forests of the common kinds of 
wood that are now in native use. A chapter on consump- 
tion will tell of the important native woods and the ex- 
tent of their use and the competition existing among 
domestic woods and the different kinds of woods that 
are now imported. Relative to the imported woods the 
common and botanical names will both be given. 

The chapter on the imported woods will deal with 
sizes, dimensions and grades and the schedules prevail- 
ing in cargo orders, duties and methods and costs of dis- 
charge. A tabulation of ¢c. i. f. prices will also be given. 
A chapter will be devoted to retail prices of lumber in 
different South American countries, and especial atten- 
tion will be paid to the margins of profit and, in con- 
nection with the imported woods, the causes of degrade 
in storage or transit. 

There will also be a chapter devoted to the uses of 
both national and imported woods and the market exist- 
ing and possibility of development for American sash, 
doors and blinds, flooring, especially hardwood, box 
shooks, slack and tight cooperage, cross ties and tele- 
phone poles, matches and wood pulp. 

There will be a resume of present market conditions 
—native and imported woods, and special stress will 
be placed on the possibility of future trade develop- 
ment and suggestions on how North American wood 
exporters can enter and stay in South American mar- 
kets. In that connection the book will go into the 
question of trouble now experienced by North Ameri- 
can exporters, which is brought about chiefly by there 
being no common conception between the North Ameri- 
can exporter and the South American importer rela- 
tive to grades. For instance, the River Platte country 
consumes a large volume of northern pine from the 
United States and Canada and the grades in South 
America of these woods are known as Nos. 5, 7, 8 and 
9. The South American importer has no conception 
whatever, Mr. Simmons finds, of the white pine grades 
as defined in this country and Canada, and for this 
reason there is always a serious misunderstanding rela- 
tive to grading, measurements and condition of the ex- 
ported woods on their arrival to South American ports. 

Since his return from South America, Mr. Simmons 
has spent much time in consultation with exporters in 
New York, Boston, Buffalo and Baltimore, with the 
aim that the exporters, in codperation with the Depart- 
ment of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the Forest 
Service may work out some basis of understanding be- 
tween the shipping interests and the receiving interests 
of our woods. Mr. Simmons believes it is the duty of 
every North American exporter who now exports lum- 
ber or lumber products from the United States into 
South America to study carefully conditions prevailing 
there, with a view of rectifying and carrying on his trade 
so that the importer will be satisfied. When these 


conditions, which now are a source of much trouble, are 


ironed out, Mr. Simmons believes that exports of lum- 
ber and lumber products into South America will not 
only show steady growth, but those countries become 
wonderful export markets. 

Mr. Simmons on May 15 leaves the Government service 
and takes up his duties as assistant secretary of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. There is no doubt that he will prove a very 
valuable assistant to Secretary Swan, as they are both 
acquainted with each other’s methods, having been ‘s- 
sociated in the Forest Service, and the interests of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation will be greatly benefited by the codperative 
work between them. 





VOTE TO RESCIND ALLOWANCES 


Boston, Mass., April 17—The Boston board of ‘ire 
underwriters has voted to rescind the allowances voicd 
in October, 1914, on brick dwellings, stables, churc!ies 
ete., in the conflagration district. The discount on ‘he 
brick risk amounted to 15 and 20 percent. It is an- 
nounced that the vote was taken at the meeting !ast 
Tuesday. 
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SPECIFICATIONS FOR YELLOW PINE ADOPTED 


Requirements of Illinois Society of Architects Practically Conform to Southern Pine Association’s Rules—In Highest 
Specification Word ‘“ Longleaf”’ Is Added to Insure Durability 


The Illinois Society of Architects, which for some 
time has had under consideration the subject of a 
standard architect’s specification for southern yellow 
pine structural material, this week adopted the follow- 
ing specification form: 


ARCHITECT’S SPECIFICATION FOR SOUTHERN 
YELLOW PINE STRUCTURAL TIMBERS 
(1) When Both Maximum Durability and Strength Are 
Required 

Longleaf southern yellow pine of ‘‘select structural 
material’? grade in accordance with the definition of 
‘‘Dense Southern Yellow Pine’’ as adopted by the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials (August, 1915), and 
the Southern Pine Association (‘‘Density Rule’’ book, 
March 15, 1916). To be dressed to standard sizes con- 
forming to the rules of the Southern Pine Association 
and branded in accordance with the official requirements 
of that association. 
(2) When Strength Is Required Without Special Refer- 

ence to Durability 

Southern yellow pine of ‘‘select structural mate- 
rial’? grade as defined in section (1) above. To be 
dressed to standard sizes conforming to the rules of the 
Southern Pine Association and branded in accordance 
with the official requirements of that association. 
(3) When Used Without Reference to Durability or 

Maximum Strength 

No. 1 common southern yellow pine timbers of 
‘dense’? grade as defined in the ‘‘Timber Rule’’ book 
of the Southern Pine Association (March 15, 1916). 
To be dressed to standard sizes conforming to the rules 
of the Southern Pine Association. 

(4) When Used for Joists, Studs Etc. in Ordinary or 
Minor Structures Without Reference to Dur- 
ability or Maximum Strength 

No. 1 common southern yellow pine, as defined in 
the ‘‘Timber Rule’’ book of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation (March 15, 1916). To be dressed to standard 
sizes conforming to the rules of that association. 


FOR SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE HEAVY FAC- 
TORY AND LAMINATED FLOORING 


(5) When Durability and Maximum Strength Are 
Required 

‘‘Dense’’ southern yellow pine of ‘‘merchantable 
grade’? as defined in the ‘‘‘Timber Rule’’ book of 
the Southern Pine Association (March 15, 1916). To 
be dressed to standard sizes conforming to the rules 
of that association and branded in accordance with 
the official requirements of that association. 


(6) When Strength Is Required Without Reference to 
Durability 

Southern yellow pine of ‘‘No. 1 common timbers’’ 
as defined in the ‘‘Timber Rule’’ book of the South- 
ern Pine Association (March 15, 1916). To be dressed 
to standard sizes conforming to the rules of that asso- 
ciation. 

Nore—In lieu of the branding of timber above speci- 
fied, the contractor may at his option arrange to have 
ull material furnished under this specification inspected 
!y the inspection department of the Southern Pine 
Association, in which event the contractor shall fur- 
nish and deliver to the architect a certificate showing 
that all material delivered complies with the archi- 
tect’s specifications. The entire expense of said in- 
spection must be paid by the contractor. 

Reinspection 

Should the architect demand that any material de- 
livered be reinspected the said inspection shall be made 
the official inspectors of the inspection bureau of 
Southern Pine Association. Should 95 percent or 

ore of the material inspected, be approved as com- 
' ying with the grade specified, the inspection fee shall 
‘© paid by the owner. Should 5 percent or more of 
‘he material inspected be rejected by the said inspec- 

r as not complying with said grading rules, all in- 

vection fees shall be paid by the contractor. 


he 


‘the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is indebted to F. E. 
avidson, president of the Illinois Society of Archi- 
‘cts, for the following correspondence which passed 
ctween Mr. Davidson and W. J. Haynen, chairman of 
'e grading rules committee of the Southern Pine 
‘sociation, in relation to the prevailing difference in 

‘ce quotations on the select structural and merchant- 

‘e grade under the prevailing rules of the Southern 
‘ine Association: 


j Cuicaco, April 15, 1916. 


HAYNEN, General Manager, 
J. J. Newman Lumber Company, 
_ Hattiesburg, Miss. 
_‘y dear Mr, Haynen: The committee of the Illinois 
“vety of Architects, which has been working on archi- 
‘ccts’ specifications for structural timber, has had a 
‘nber of meetings and is somewhat “up in the air’ 
‘cgarding your ‘merchantable’ grade, for the reason 
th ‘t the members of the committee in their own practice 
‘ave discovered that the Chicago lumber dealers are 
commanding from $2 to $4 a thousand more for the 








“merchantable” grade than for the “select structural’ 
grade. 

Of course, those of us who are familiar with timber 
realize that the reason for this is that the ‘‘merchant- 
able” grade is based on “heart” requirements. It would 
be impossible to fill an order of ‘‘merchantable’”’ from any 
species except longleaf pine, whereas structural grade, 
being a “ring’’ specification only, will admit both short- 
leaf and loblolly. 

Owing to the peculiar conditions existing in the Chi- 
cago market, it is quite probable that our committee will 
recommend that all structural timber should either be 
branded with the name of the producer as well as the 
grade, or in lieu of said branding that the dealer supply 
the architect direct with a certificate from the inspection 
bureau of the Southern Pine Association certifying as to 
the grade etc. 

Mr. Rhodes told our committee last week that if our 
structural timbers were purchased under a specification 
requiring such certificate, your inspection bureau would 
make said inspections. Of course, it must be arranged 
between the architect and the contractors as to who is 
to pay for this inspection, but I think until branding of 
timbers is a universal practice that this is about as 
much as our committee should be hoped to recommend. 

I am also of the opinion that our committee will, for 
certain uses, recommend the use of longleaf southern 
pine of “select structural’ grade. This, in our opinion— 
and on this I would like to have your advice—would give 
us as high a grading as we could expect to secure with- 
out writing a special grading specification. 

In general, our committee will probably officially ap- 
prove your grading rules and will present a formal 
recommendation to the members of the society advising 
how properly to specify the grades required. The mem- 
bers of our society seem to be a unit as to when to 
specify the grades required with the exception of the 
‘merchantable’ grade, and there seems to be consider- 
able uncertainty in the minds of the members of the 
committee as to what this ‘‘merchantable’’ grade was 
made for, and why, and also why it should be more ex- 
pensive than the “select structural’ grade. 

FRANK E. DAVIDSON, 
President Illinois Society of Architects. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., April 22, 1916. 
Mr. FRANK E. DAVIDSON, 
Illinois Society of Architects, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mr. Davidson: I have for acknowledgement your 
communication of the 15th inst., and have carefully 
noted all you have to say. 

From my own experience as to the quality necessary 
for the select structural grading of timbers, I can not 
account for the discrepancies in prices being quoted by 
the Chicago dealers as compared with the grading of 
what is known as our merchantable grade. 

Most mills, as a rule, add $1 to $2 a thousand feet to 
the price of square edge and sound timbers for merchant- 
able quality, while the addition for select structural ma- 
terial grade, without heart specifications, is usually $4 
to $6 a thousand feet over square and sound prices. 

Merchantable quality is the only rule of the Southern 
Pine Association that provides for heart specifications. 
This rule is an adaptation of one that has passed cur- 
rent in the States along the Atlantic seaboard and ter- 
ritory immediately adjacent for many years. Compar- 
ing it with select structural material in value several 
contrasts are particularly notable. The first is that there 
is no ring specification in the merchantable grade, but 
this is véry definitely fixed in the select structural mate- 
rial. The second contrast is in knots, which are not 
limited in size in the merchantable grade, whereas they 
are limited in select structural material for certain uses. 
In addition select. structural material carries a restriction 
on cross grain in beams, virtually making this grade 
straight grain and preventing the manufacture from logs 
having any considerable amount of sweep. But this 
cross grain or deviation from straight does not constitute 
a defect in the merchantable grade; therefore, it should 
be patent to the architects, contractors and dealers that 
the manufacture of select structural material requires an 
extra quality of logs much superior to the merchantable 
as to the foregoing. 

You are undoubtedly right about the heart specification 
being an assurance of longleaf in the majority of cases. 
There will be hardly any shortleaf grade select struc- 
tural material because of the fact that the number of 
annular rings per inch, or the ratio of spring and sum- 
mer wood, or the contrast in color between the spring 
and summer wood makes such combination as will prac- 
tically prevent the manufacture of this grade from 
shortleaf. 

No heart specification was added to the select struc- 
tural grade of timbers for the reason that our grading 
rules committee realized the fact that in different sec- 
tions of the country, and under varying circumstances, 
a larger. or smaller percent of heart might be necessary 
and in a good number of cases no heart specification 
would be necessary to get the strength as well as dura- 
bility desired. For this reason we specifically carried in 
our grading rules that all timber specifications, except 
merchantable, specifying a heart requirement was to be 
considered a special contract. 

Your committee being thoroughly acquainted with all 
conditions existing in your territory should, I believe, 
adopt for heavy construction the select structural mate- 
rial grade as carried in our grading rules, and in addi- 
tion thereto add any heart requirement that may meet 
the demands of your section. You, of course, appre- 
ciate that the heart requirements of timber in your sec- 
tion will vary greatly from the heart requirements of 
timbers in, say, New York City and other places. If 
you will do this and insist on the stock carrying the 
amount of heart you specify, your committee will be 
assured of getting absolutely the very best product for 
the purpose intended. Were it possible for our committee 
to draft a rule suitable or adaptable for general use, we 
would be only too glad to do so, but we realize that we 
would make a mistake should we attempt to promulgate 
heart specification of timbers that would be satisfactory 
alike for all the consuming sections. 


. 


Our association now has under consideration the me- 
chanical branding of timbers which, I have no doubt, 
will work out to successful operation in the near future, 

I agree with you that until such time as the branding 
of timbers with the grade and name of the mill becomes 
universal it will be well for your members to have 
association inspection, which can be easily arranged with 
our association through our secretary-manager, J. E. 
Rhodes, of New Orleans, 

If your committee is partial to longleaf yellow pine 
structural material it should have no difficulty in buying 
this particular class of stock, but I believe that for heart 
structural material you will get nothing but longleaf 
stock, while in the cases of structural material without 
heart specification the few pieces of shortleaf that pass 
the inspection will be equally as good-as longleaf under 
the same inspection. 

I am pleased indeed to note that your committee will 
probably officially approve our grading rules and I beg 
to assure you that your action in the matter is highly 
appreciated and you can call on our association for any 
help you may require toward that end. 

If there is any further information I can give you on 
this subject, please do not hesitate to call on me. 

(Signed) W. J. Haynen, 
Chairman Grading Rules Committee, Southern Pine 

Association. : 

(Editorial comment on the new specifications of the 
Illinois Soviety of Architects will be found on page 
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SPRUCE MEN DISCUSS GRADING RULES 


Boston, Mass., April 21—A series of meetings are 
being held at the Exchange Club here by the large spruce 
manufacturers and wholesalers to talk over trade condi- 
tions and grading rules and practices. The attitude of 
absolute confidence in the strength of the market and the 
prospects for the coming season was very apparent in the 
remarks of the big spruce men. At the first meeting, held 
at the Exchange Club on Thursday of last week, the ques- 
tion of grading was taken up. The conference was very 
well attended. On the subject of changing the base 
lengths it was suggested that making these lengths 8 to 
16 feet, instead of 8 to 20 feet, as at present, would be 
no injury to the retail dealers or to the builders, while it 
would be a great advantage to the spruce manufacturers. 
Nothing definite was decided, however, and it was left 
for future discussion. Another meeting was held by the 
spruce manufacturers here yesterday and the question of 
base lengths again was discussed, but again action was 
postponed. It is planned to hold another meeting next 
Thursday. 


EXPLOITING SOUTHERN PINE IN EUROPE 


NEw ORLEANS, La., April 25.—To N. J. Drewry, re- 
cently appointed European representative of the Southern 
Pine Association at Paris, France, that organization has 
sent, for exhibition at the ‘‘Exposition of a Recon- 
structed City,’’ the following: Models of mill con- 
structed building, barn, granary, poultry house, creosoted 
block street, creosoted block floor; colored photographs 
of farm buildings; four yellow pine doors; section of 
St. Louis paving laid in 1909; panels of yellow pine with 
various finishes. 

The exposition is divided into four groups and its value 
as a means of publicity may in a measure be seen from 
the distribution of these groups, which have been sub- 
divided. The first group is an ‘‘ Arrangement of Towns 
and Villages,’’ classified into reconstruction of destroyed 
towns and villages; plans for the extension and arrange- 
ment of towns and villages; public thoroughfares and 
promenades; appearance of the town; improving the 
sanitary conditions of the city. 

Group 2 is devoted to ‘‘Public Edifices, Dwelling 
Houses, Rural and Industrial Constructions,’’ these being 
classified as follows: Public edifices, dwellings, rural and 
industrial construction. 

Group 3 is devoted to ‘‘ Materials for and Methods of 
Construction; Interior Arrangements of the Dwelling 
Houses.’’? The two classes of this group cover materials 
for and methods of construction, and interior installation 
of the dwelling place. 

Group 4 is entitled ‘‘ Legislation, Principles and Appli- 
cation of Rural and Urban Economics’’ and branches into 
two classifications, these being comparative legislation 
and means of realization of plans of arrangement, and 
extension and reconstruction of cities. 

Henry C. Long, 16 Rue Tailbout, Paris, has charge of 
the American section. 

The Southern Pine Association is preparing a booklet, 
to be printed in French and Spanish, entitled ‘‘ Most Use- 
ful Wood.’’ A supply of this, together with Gulf Coast 
classification on export grades (also printed in the two 
languages) will be sent for distribution in Europe to 
Representative Drewry. Supplies of these publications 
printed in German will be provided for distribution in 
Germany at the conclusion of the war. 

Machines for the purpose of branding Southern Pine 
yellow lumber are under investigation’ by the Southern 
Pine Association. Of these, four machines of two dif- 
ferent types have been installed at representative mills. 
The association advises ‘‘It is the purpose to brand the 
lumber, either stamping or burning on the ends thereof 
the initials of the association, the association’s patented 
device, and the code number indicating the subscriber 
manufacturing the lumber. Further indication’ points to 
the practicability of this method of branding lumber but 
as yet a complete report can not be made.’? 
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The Conifer Leaf Oil Industry | 


[By A., W. Schorger, Chemist in Forest Products, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis.] 





The production of oils from the leaves or needles of 
various conifers is a small but fairly old industry in the 
United States. According to the best estimates obtain- 
able the value of the oils produced annually from this 
source amounts to approximately $50,000. The leaves 
of only a few species of conifers are regularly distilled 
for their oils, since it is only for these oils that a steady 
demand has been created. The principal species em- 











Fig. 1—Cross section of needle of longleaf pine (Pinus 
palustris) 5 large oil ducts; yield of oil 0.40 percent 


ployed are the black spruce (Picea mariana, Mill.), white 
spruce (Picea canadensis, Mill.), eastern hemlock (Tsuga 
canadensis, Linn.), red juniper (Juniperus virginiana, 
Linn.), and arborvitae (Thuja occidentalis, Linn.). The 
oils of white spruce, black spruce, and hemlock are very 
similar in composition. No attempt appears to be made 
to keep the leaves of the latter species separate, and for 
practical purposes a distinction between them seems un- 
necessary. The annual consumption of spruce and hem- 
lock oil is estimated at 40,000 to 50,000 pounds. It is 
quoted at 45 to 60 cents a pound. The leaf oil of the 
red juniper is used largely in insecticides, the annual 
consumption being 15,000 to 20,000 pounds. The prices 
of the oils from the various native conifers are approxi- 
mately the same as that given above. The oil of Pinus 





Yield of 
Oil Sp. Gr.t 
Red pine (P. resinosa)..... O.10=2 2.00 
Pitch pine (P. rigida)...... 0.10-? .... 
White pine (P. strobus).... 0.10 


a—Dinene 


0.9012 
*Longleaf pine (P. palustris) 0.40 0.8829—0.8849 Camphene, §6—pinene, borneol, cadinene 


*Cuban pine (P. heter- 


OPhylla) .ccccccccccecs 0.27 0.8877—0.8894 Camphene, 8—pinene, borneol, cadinene 


*Western yellow pine (P. 


ponderosa) .....seeee0e 0.08 0.8718—0.8849 q—pinene, dipentene, borneol 


*Sugar pine (P. lamberti- 
BNA) cccccccccccccvece 0.09 


*Lodgepole pine (P.contorta) 0.23 0.8690 
*Red fir (Abies magnifica). 0.15 0.8665 


*Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga 
taxifolia) ..ccccccccces 0.16 
Red spruce (Picea rubens). 0.20 0.9539 at 16° 
Black spruce (Picea mari- 
coerecccesveocece 0.60 0.9274 at 19° 
pecccescesessse 0.10 0.9216 
90659900 000600000% 0.40 0.9288 at 20° 
‘ 0.8881 at 20° 
NMED sescosessoone 0.50 0.915—.930 
cb eah no's savas 1.00 0.9305 at 25° 


[NSCS Ae edee eee ss .23  0.8655—0.8733 q—pinene, limonene, borneol, librocedrene 


BERIRMB) cccccevccccses 0.20 0.887—0.900 
Tamarack (Larix laricina). 0.15 0.8816 
* Examined by author. 
7 At 15° unless otherwise stated. 





picea imported from Europe is sold at about $4 per 
pound but the annual demand is below fifty pounds. 


Yields of Oil from Various Species 

The oil is found in longitudinal ducts running through 
the needles. The number and size of the oil ducts vary 
greatly with the different species, and on these factors 
the yield of oil is largely dependent. The number of oil 
ducts may vary from one to ten. Naturally the species 
containing numerous ducts of large size will give the 
largest yield of oil. This assumption has been verified 
in the various species examined. Figs. 1 and 2 will serve 
as illustrations. The longleaf pine needle contains five 
large oil ducts, the average yield of oil being 0.42 percent, 
while the lodgepole pine needle contains two oil ducts, 
the average yield of oil being only 0.16 percent. In all 
eases the yields are given in percent of the weight of 
the green leaves. 

The approximate yields and principal constituents of 
the various species are given in the table presented above. 


Properties, Composition and Uses 


As a general rule the oils have a pleasant odor resem- 
bling the fragrance of coniferous forests. Occasionally 
the freshly distilled oils have a disagreeable odor that 
frequently improves with age. 

The oils are composed mainly of terpenes, terpene alco- 
hols and their esters, and sesquiterpenes. (See the above 
table.) Among the terpenes pinene and limonene are 
ordinarily present. The attractive odor of the oils is 
due mainly to borneol and its acetie ester. In general, 
the more highly prized oils contain large amounts of 
borneol, both free and combined. Spruce and hemlock 
oil contain 35 to 50 percent of these constituents. The 
popular Siberian needle oil, of which 5,000 to 10,000 
pounds are imported, contains from 29 to 39 percent 
bornyl acetate. Among the sesquiterpenes cadinene oc- 


Principal Constituents 


Of 0.8676—0.8738 q—pinene, 6—pinene, dipentene, borneol 
*Digger pine (P. sabiniana) 0.09 0.8517—0.8566 q—pinene, limonene 
i Phellandrene, 6—pinene 
Phellandrene, 6—pinene, borneol 
*White fir (Abies concolor) 0.13 0.8720—0.8777 q—pinene, 8—pinene, phellandrene, borneol 


0.8727—0.8759 q—pinene, B—pinene, limonene, borneol 
Borneol, bornyl acetate 


Borny] acetate, terpenes 

Borny] acetate, limonene (7?) 
a—pinene, bornyl acetate 

a—pPinene, bornyl acetate 

a—Pinene, fenchone, thujone, borneol 


Thujone, pinene 


a—pPinene, limonene, borneol, cadinene 
a—Dinene, bornyl acetate. 


curs most commonly. Thujone is a characteristic con- 
stituent of thuja oil from Thuja plicata and Thuja occi- 
dentalis. 

It is difficult to obtain direct information on the pur- 
poses for which the various oils are employed. A large 
amount of correspondence addressed to manufacturers 
purported to use these oils in their products afforded very 
little information. Information on the uses to which the 
oils are put was obtained mainly from dealers and dis- 
tillers of the oil. 

The spruce and hemlock oils are extensively employed 
as a perfume in greases and shoe blackenings. They are 
also used in considerable quantities in liniments and 
other medicinal preparations. 

Cedar oil from Juniperus virginiana is employed mainly 
in insecticides. Thuja oil from Thuja occidentalis is 
used in insecticides and liniments. Various native and 
foreign oils are employed medicinally as inhalations for 
lung diseases, and as additions to baths and ointments in 
rheumatic afflictions. Various perfumes contain certain 
amounts of needle oils whose value consists in having a 











Fig. 2—Cross section of needle of lodgepole pine (Pinus 
contorta) 2 oil ducts; yield of oil 0.16 percent 


so-called ‘‘ozonizing’’ effect. The oil of Pinus montana 
mixed with chloroform is used in quantity as an embro- 
cation. In Europe especially, the finer needle oils are 
used extensively as perfumes in soaps. 

Distillers of Oil 


The greater portion of the oil is distilled by small 
farmers in New England 
during the winter months 
when the farm work is slack, 
In 1912 a company in Seattle, 
Wash., was engaged in the 
distillation of the leaf oil of 
red cedar (Thuja plicata) 
on an extensive scale. The 
branches, %, of an inch or 
less in diameter, were deliv- 
ered in Seattle in bundles of 
100 pounds at a contract 
price of $4.50 to $5.50 per 
ton, depending on their oil 
content. The material was 
packed in the stills and dis- 
tilled with steam at a pres- 
sure of 40 to 90 pounds for 
three to five hours, the dis- 
tillation being discontinued 
when the amount of oil com- 
ing over did not exceed 10 
cubie centimeters in _ five 
minutes. 

The average yield of oil 
was about 1 percent of the 
weight of the green material. Young trees contained the 
largest amount of oil, and the leaves were richest in 
January, February and March. The oil had a market 





Fig. 3—Still and Condenser 





value of 40 cents a pound, but this was scarcely sufficient 
to cover the cost of production. Most of the oil was 
employed in the manufacture of an insecticide calle! 
“‘Mothine.’’ This was a dry powder containing about 
35 percent of cedar oil and 65 percent of an absorber‘ 
made by nitrating the finely ground shells of peach pits. 

Attempts have been made at various times to utilize 
pine needles for the production of fiber after the oil had 
been removed by distillation. The most ambitious at- 
tempts in this direction were made by C. M. and O. C. 
Terrell, of Grants Pass, Ore., who obtained patents Nos. 
675,206 and 758,874, covering methods and apparatus. 
The plant, described by Brown*, utilized leaves system- 
atically picked from young trees of the western yellow 
pine. The stills consisted of wooden tanks with steam 
connections, and had a daily capacity of 2,000 pounds, 
from which 10 pounds of oil were obtained. After suit- 
able treatment the spent needles produced a long, tough 
fiber that could be woven into fabrics or made into mat- 
tresses when mixed with hair. 


Forest Service Investigations 


The large amount of lumber cut from coniferous woods 
renders available large quantities of needles and twigs 
that at the present time are not only a sheer waste but 
are frequently the cause of destructive forest fires. Ifa 
sufficient market could be created for the oils a great 
economic advance in management would be effected. At 
present, however, the demand and price for oils of this 
type do not warrant their manufacture on a large scale. 

The leaves of a number of the most important western 
and southern conifers were distilled to determine the 
yield and chemical composition of the oil. Samples of 
these oils were sent to various manufacturers for prac- 
tical tests. The most promising oils, judged from odor, 
were those of the longleaf pine and western yellow pine. 
Unfortunately in nearly all the oils the ester content was 








Fig. 4—Receiver with Thin Layer of Oil 


low and their odors did not surpass those of the already 
firmly established spruce and hemlock oils. There ap- 
pears to be an increasing utilization of conifer leaf oils, 
and the creation of a demand for new oils, as well as 
the extension of markets for the common ones, may be 
anticipated. It is frequently difficult, however, to intro- 
duce a new oil on the market, even though it may have 
decided merit. 
Principles of Distillation 


The oil is removed from the leaves by the familiar 
method of steam distillation, usually at atmospheric pres- 
sure. As the steam passes upward through the needles 
the oil volatilizes and the mixed vapors pass together 
into a cooling apparatus where condensation takes place. 
The condensation products soon separate into a layer of 
oil and water, owing to their immiscibility and difference 
in specific gravity. 


Factors Influencing Yield of Oil 


Steam distillation under pressure is more rapid and 
produces more oil than distillation at ordinary pressure. 
When steam at atmospheric pressure is employed a greater 
yield is obtained if the needles are cut into small pieces. 
In this way the oil ducts are more exposed to the action 
of the steam and more material ean be placed in the still. 
Experiments have shown that a still will hold 25 to 50 
percent more material when it is finely cut. 

The largest yields are obtained from young trees. In 
New England cedar oil is distilled almost entirely from 
small trees growing in old pastures and abandoned fields. 
All trees growing in the open contain more oil than those 
in a normal forest stand. The season of the year also 
appears to have a considerable effect, the data available 
essentially agreeing in that the most oil is obtained 


*Scien. Am.—84, 344 (1901) 
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during the winter and spring months. The leaves of the 
western red cedar (Thuja plicata) were richest in Janu- 
ary, February and March; the leaves of incense cedar 
were richer in February and November than during the 
intervening summer months. 


The Still and Its Operation 


The experimental still used by the Forest Service is 
shown in Fig. 3. The still proper was constructed in 
three parts. The cylindrical body of the still for holding 
the needles was 3 feet 6 inches in height by 2 feet 
3 inches in diameter, and was made of 16 B. W. G. cop- 
per. The ends were flanged out and provided with iron 
rings 1%4 inches wide. The cover of the still and the top 
of the heating vessel were similarly flanged and provided 
with rings. The cover and base were fastened to the 
cylinder with malleable iron clamps, asbestos wire tape 
being used in the joints. In order to support the needles 
the inner base of the cylinder was provided with lugs 
upon which rested a removable frame covered with 
20 mesh No. 25 B. W. G. brass wire. The exterior of the 
still was covered with several layers of asbestos in order 
to reduce radiation of heat and condensation of the va- 
pors. The heating vessel containing the water was 3 feet 
in diameter and 2 feet 1 inch high, and was constructed 
of 11 gage copper. This vessel was provided with a %- 
inch water gage and a funnel attachment to a hand lever 
stop for introducing water when necessary. The con- 
denser consisted of 20 feet of 114-inch copper tubing 
wound in a coil of 1% feet internal diameter, placed in 
a galvanized iron tank 2 feet in diameter by 2% feet 
deep. The condenser was connected to the still with an 
8-foot copper pipe, in two sections 2 inches in diameter. 
A two-gallon aspirator bottle (Fig. 4), having a brass 
syphon, served as a receiver. 

The material to be distilled was first passed through a 
feed cutter, the needles and twigs being cut into lengths 
of one-half to one inch. When the chopped material was 
well packed into the still the charge varied from 350 to 
500 pounds, depending upon the species. By filling the 
cylinder ahead of the rising column of steam, the needles 
are decidedly more compressible. The distillation was 
continued at the rate of 214 gallons per hour. At the 
end of seven to eight hours the quantity of oil fell to 
5 to 6 cubie centimeters per hour, and the distillation was 
then considered complete. The oils are dried and filtered 
through cotton batting or fine muslin, and are then ready 
for market. Sometimes they are subsequently rectified 
by dealers. 

The small distillers usually employ apparatus con- 
structed partly of wood. The leaves are placed in rectan- 
gular or cylindrical wooden tanks while steam is intro- 
duced from a separate generator. The simple apparatus 
used by a New England distiller of cedar leaf oil will 
serve as a type of the stills frequently employed. His 
description is the following: 

A steam-tight box, 3 feet by 4 feet and 3% feet_deep, 
with a boiler plate bottom is set on a rock furnace. Inside 
of this box is a grating 4 inches above the bottom to hold 
the cedar up to the top of the grating; a pipe from the 
top of the box 10 feet long carries off the steam. This 
steam pipe runs nearly its entire length through a_trough 


of water kept cold by running water. The condensed steam 
drops into a glass jar covered with cloth for a strainer. 


SEES NO CAR SHORTAGE RELIEF 


Boston, Mass., April 25.—The building trade has been 
very seriously affected by the shortage of cars due to the 
widespread freight congestion, according to Secretary 
William H. Sayward of the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion. Inability to obtain a sufficient supply of raw and 
semi finished materials has forced the actual curtailment 
of operations in some branches of the building trades, 
Secretary Sayward declares, and he regards the situa- 
tion as serious. 

The demand for lumber is greater this year than it 
has been for several years, is the cheering remark of Mr. 
Sayward, and it will increase still more in the warmer 
weather to come. As no effective remedial action has been 
taken in regard to the car shortage builders fear that the 
situation may become still more acute and that a stiff ad- 
vance of prices is inevitable. 

The more extensive use of the motor truck in making 
short-haul shipments is one result of the dearth of freight 
equipment, and many builders are considering its possi- 
bilities as a substitute for freight cars. 

As a sample in proof of the seriousness of the situation 
and the lengths to which shippers are put to secure facili- 
ties, there is cited the unusual circumstances of a western 
lumber firm having the cars in which its product is shipped 
rebilled to it as loaded with lumber and paying for the 
return of such empties the full lumber rate on the mini- 
mum carload weight. 








FACE SEVERE SHORTAGE 


WarrEN, ArK., April 24.—For the first time in three 
weeks the Warren mills are facing a most severe car 
shortage. Not an empty car of any discription has been 
received for four days and railroad officials say the out- 
look is worse even than in February. Northern and east- 
ern lines are not delivering the necessary empties to their 
southern connections, and practically the only equipment 
now available must come south under load. 


n~ 


. THE PER capita importation of lumber to France is 
Just one-quarter of that to Great Britain. France is a 
timber producing country and 18 percent of its area, or 
“4,021,587 aeres, is under forest and is all carefully 
managed by the Government. Most of the timber im- 
_ into France are from European countries but when 
reights become normal Douglas fir will probably be able 
to compete in France for general building purposes. Oak 
‘S popular for furniture and house trim and much is im- 
ported from the United States, Russia, Japan and, 


formerly,’ from Austria-Hungary. 











Don’t be a ragged tailor. 

Don’t be a run-down-at-the-heel shoe salesman. 

Don’t be a bald-headed barber. 

And don’t, by all means, be a retail building mate- 
rial merchant who does not use his own advice, nor do 
credit to his own merchandise. 


This, it seems to us, is one. of the fundamentals. In 
the day that is now dawning in the lumber industry 
the possession of a stock of building material and a 
knowledge concerning that material—two things that 
in the past constituted practically the sum and sub- 
stance of a dealer’s stock in trade—will be incidentals 
rather than matters of supreme importance to the 
retail lumber merchant. Many other things are going 
to be paramount, and one of the first of these will be 
the necessity imposed upon the dealer properly to use 
his own goods. He will be forced by competition, by 
modern business ideas and conditions, to exploit lum- 
ber and paint ete. through his own proper use of 
them. 

The principal competitor of the home builder today 
is the auto salesman. The auto man, so far, has cards 
and spades and all the other assets on the lumberman. 
The lumberman has begun to realize this and has 
started the business of awakening. In order to do so 
he must and will take lessons from his chiefest and 
most successful competitor—the auto man. ‘ 

And what does Mr. Auto Man do? He does several 
very important things which the lumberman has not 
been in the habit of doing—but which he is going 
to do if he wants to stay in business and make a 
return on his business. The auto man demonstrates 
and advertises the value of his goods, or rather their 
attractiveness. The auto salesman’s store is a model 
of neatness. He buys store space on the best business 
street. He has big plate glass windows in front of 
his store and in those windows he sticks beautifully 
painted, glossy, sleek looking, attractive automobiles. 
They are set off to advantage. They look good to any- 
one with good eyes. They are conducive to mental 
picture making. You stop and stare in at them. You 
imagine how they run, what speed they have, how 
comfortable the cushions are—how you would like to 
own that very machine. 

How do you meet that tremendous suggestive compe- 
tition, Mr. Dealer in Lumber—Mr. Builder of Homes? 
That is unquestionably one of the strongest assets of 
your strongest ‘competitor. You have got to meet it, 
sooner or later, or the sheriff will get the lumber busi- 
ness generally. You can’t let the auto man get all 
the loose money; yet he is getting most of it. And 
the auto man advertises. You can’t spell the 
Advertise that applies to the auto man with anything 
except a capital letter. If you were to spell advertis- 
ing as it applies to the average retail lumber dealer 
you would not be able to see the type without a 
microscope. 

Does the auto man put a little card in the corner 
of the local paper saying that he is headquarters for 
automobiles, and when in the market call on him? 
Does he? You know he doesn’t. And you know who 
does. We won’t get personal, but you know. Let us 
tell what the auto man does. He buys anything from 
a quarter of a page to a full page of space and he 
uses it frequently. He buys the most distinctive space 
that he can get. He wants to advertise, not to see 
what he can save in first cost; and in that ad he puts 
a picture of that same auto that you admired in that 
plate glass window. As we write we are looking at 
one of those very auto ads. The picture shows that 
auto filled with laughing young faces, and underneath 
read this advertising quoted verbatim from the ad: 

If you enjoy the laughter of the youngsters—the sheer 
gladness born of sunshine and the great outdoors—if you 
thrill at the sight of their laughing, sparkling eyes and 
rosy cheeks—if you wish, now and then, that the years 
would turn back and let you be one of them—be one of 
them anyway! This car will make you one! It will take 
you out with then; let you share with them the pure, fresh 
air; make your eyes sparkle and your blood tingle with 
the sheer joy of living. It will clear the cobwebs from 
your brain. It will bring contentment and happiness and 
health. These are the dividends our auto pays. Be a 
youngster again. 

That is all, gentlemen of the lumber jury. That 
is the sort of advertising the auto man does. That 
kind of advertising will sell anything under the sun. 
That kind of advertising—if applied to lumber—would 
fill this land with modern, attractive homes—would 
make the lumber business the most prosperous industry 
of the entire nation. 

These are two of the methods that must be applied 
to lumber. They can not all come in a day, but they 
must and will come. It is up to each live retail lum- 
ber dealer to do something. The retail lumber busi- 
ness must go forward. You must devise ways and 
means for keeping attractive homes before the minds 
of the people of your district. It is bound to cost you 
money to do so. You need not spend money in this 
direction; you must invest it, and if you do so properly 
it will be an investment indeed. 


Signs of Changing Conditions 


There have recently appeared on the lumber horizon 
many signs of the changing conditions. They must 
find fertile soil, must produce, and multiply. The home 
builder of the future must be something more than the 
manager of a business house in discolored, unattrac- 
tive sheds, somewhere where few of the people of your 


| Auto-Made Methods for Selling Homes 


[A Bulletin Issued by J. C. Dionne, Secretary Lumbermen’s Association of Texas] 


town will ever see them. The present idea is right— 
the average retail lumber yard of today belongs where 
no one will see it. But why need this continue? Why 
should not the home builder use the same efforts that 
the auto man uses with such marked success? Are 
there not enough live men in the retail lumber busi- 
ness to risk a trial of the methods that are helping 
the auto and hurting the home so seriously? 

Imagine that in that big plate glass window over on 
the corner on Main Street there stood, in place of that 
big black auto with red wheels, a model bungalow 
—not a house but a home in miniature—beautifully 
finished and painted; a miniature model yard surround- 
ing it; attractive lawn furniture in the yard; a series 
of big photographs in the background showing how 
the dining room, the living room, the bedrooms, the 
sleeping porch in this house would look. Suppose that 
back of this model home in miniature there appeared a 
neat sign asking the passerby to come in and look 
over the photographs and plans of hundreds of at- 
tractive homes, of which the model in the window 
was merely a sample. Suppose a little sign on the 
model home stated that the Smith Lumber Company, 
of which this was the downtown office, would furnish 
all the material for the home of which this was the 
model for $1,735 and would furnish the plans free; 
that it would also, if desired, recommend a building 
specialist who for $1,100 would build the home just as 
shown in the window—lawn, furniture and everything 
else included (free plans being furnished for every- 
thing), making the home complete for $2,835, painted, 
finished and ready for occupancy. 

What do you suppose would happen to your business, 
Mr. Manager of the Smith Lumber Company? Is there 
any question in your mind about the returns that 
could be had on using these auto-made ways of sales- 
manship? If there are any doubts, in heaven’s name 
on what are they based? Is not a home as desirable 
as an auto? Is not it even more attractive, when pre- 
sented as attractively as is the auto? Doesn’t it pay the 
auto men wonderfully? Are not they selling people 
autos whom you do not sell homes; yet who need 
homes? Can’t you do what other merchants are do- 
ing successfully? 


A few more words about that downtown lumber 
store with the big plate glass windows: The walls 
should be dotted with attractive pictures of homes 
of various sizes and sorts. In a back corner you 
should have a rack, like a small-sized molding rack. 
It should be stocked with short items of lumber, mold- 
ing ete. selected to meet the needs of womenfolk. 
Have it full of stuff that could be used for doing 
home repairing, making flower boxes, chicken coops, 
swings, shelves etc. Sell these short lengths. There 
is a tremendous necessity for this sort of thing and 
no supply so far as the housewife is concerned. She 
has never gone to a lumber yard and is never going 
to one. Why shouldn’t you supply her needs? And 
in addition your glass front store salesman could quote 
on general bills of lumber of any kind, show your 
books of houses and plans, plans of sheds, barns, gar- 
ages—anything that is made from lumber and sold in 
a retail lumber yard. 


Come out of the dark, Mr. Lumber Merchant. Don’t 
be afraid to try front-street methods. Don’t be afraid 
to exploit homes. Get busy; do something. Get out of 
the rut. Use auto methods for selling and advertising 
homes. Make people talk about you. It won’t hurt 
your business to have people discover that you are 
really alive. People like to buy from a live merchant. 
A live merchant can get a better price for the same 
article than the dead-and-buried variety. 

Try auto-made business methods. 





TO BUY HARDWOOD SAWDUST 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., April 22—R. A. Harrison, repre- 
senting G. M. Shepherd, potash manufacturer, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., is in this vicinity seeking hardwood saw- 
dust, which he says can be utilized in making lye, or pot- 
ash, valuable for the manufacture of dyes, fertilizer or 
gunpowder. Hardwood sawdust at present is regarded 
as a waste product, and Mr. Harrison declares that he 
proposes to buy all the available sawdust of this kind 
that he can find in western North Carolina. He declares 
that experiments have proved the value of the waste 
product, and says that every mill in this section has a 
good source of income from its sawdust alone, if it will 
but take advantage of it. The prices of dyes, fertilizers 
and munitions have increased to such an extent since 
the beginning of the war as to make the discovery of 
new basis material imperative, and it was this need that 
brought Mr. Harrison to Asheville and western North 
Carolina in search of the sawdust. 





FIRE WARDENS TO USE MOTOR BOATS 


Aueusta, ME., April 24.—Forest Commissioner Frank E. 
Mace has ordered two motorboats to be constructed in 
Bucksport for the use of fire wardens in patrolling the 
waters of Chamberlain and Chesuncook lakes. Because 
of the late and heavy fall of snow there have been no 
early forest fires, and it is expected that the woods will 
remain wet for weeks to come, so that more money than 
usual will be available for special extensions of the fire 
protection system of the State. 
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ATTACK ON INTERINSURANCE CHALLENGED 


Litigation Inspires Authoritative Opinion That ‘Ultra Vires’’ Defense Is Not Tenable in Action to Recover From a 
Corporate Participant in a Reciprocal Underwriting 


The Insurance Post, an organ of the so-called ‘‘old 
line’’ insurance field, published at Chicago, in its issue 
of April 18 published the following article: 

ANOTHER INTERINSURANCE DEFECT 





CHARGE THAT A CORPORATION’S MEMBERSHIP MAy BE 
ULTRA VIRES SUSTAINED BY ACTUAL CASE 





One of the arguments urged against interinsurance has 
been the claim that membership of a corporation in such 
a concern was ultra vires, unless the corporation’s char- 
ter specifically authorizes it to engage in the insurance 
business. The interinsurance managers have replied 
that this was a purely technical point, but the Forest 
Mills Timber Company, of Comiplex, B. C., knows from 
bitter experience that it is a very practical question, 
since it has been refused payment of its policy on this 
very point. 

The plant of the Forest Mills Timber Company at 
Comiplex, B. C., was burned April 4, 1915, with a total 
loss and insurance involved of $232,000. Of this $170,- 
500 was in the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange, a 
Seattle interinsurance concern, and $63,500 was in stock 
companies. The regular insurance companies paid the 
loss in due course, but the timber company was unable 
to collect from the interinsurance concern. The latter 
had the British Columbia Government officials make an 
investigation of the fire in June, 1915, on the claim 
that it was incendiary, but the officials found no evidence 
to show that the company was in any way responsible 
for the loss. The Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange 
then served notice of its intention to replace the plant, 
and asked for plans and specifications, which were fur- 
nished. In October it asked for another Government 
investigation, which was made with a similar report. As 
no action was taken either in the way of payment or 
replacement of the plant, and no satisfaction could be 
secured, the Forest Mills company filed suit in the British 
Columbia courts against the Adams River Lumber Com- 
pany, of British Columbia, the first company on the 
list of the members of the interinsurance exchange. The 
Adams River company filed its answer in the supreme 
court of British Columbia, setting up that under its 
charter it had no power to enter into any association 
for carrying on the business of fire insurance, that it 
was ultra vires to become a member of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange and to make itself liable under its policies, 
and that it is not bound by any contract whatsoever of 
the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange. The answer 
also said that the plaintiff, the Forest Mills company 
(Ltd.) was also acting ultra vires in becoming a mem- 
ber of the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange, and there- 
fore had no rights thereunder. It was also claimed that 
all policies affecting the plant were null and void for 
want of mutuality and because of the legal incapacity 
of the plaintiff to enter into such an association of 
mutual insurance. It was further claimed that the 
Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange had no authority to 
do business in British Columbia, had not complied with 
the requirements of the Provincial or Dominion insur- 
ance departments, and its alleged policies of insurance 
and all contracts or rights based thereon or thereunder 
were consequently illegal, null and void, 

The Forest Mills company complained to the insur- 
ance department of the State of Washington, as the 
Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange has its headquarters 
at Seattle, but the department held that it had no au- 
thority to act in British Columbia, as both parties to the 
suit were domiciled there, the fire occurred in that 
Province, and the litigation was in progress there. In 
consequence the Forest Mills company has filed suit in 
Washington against the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company, a Washington corporation, belonging to the 
exchange. Since it is understood that the exchange is 
acting for its individual members in resisting the claini, 
it is assumed that the same answer will be made in this 
case as in the case of the British Columbia defendant. 
This also demonstrates another defect in the interin- 
surance scheme, so far as the loss claimant is con- 
cerned, in that it is compelled to sue each of the in- 
dividual members who may be scattered all over the 
country. 

Knowing that the ‘‘old line’’ opponents of interin- 
surance could be depended upon to make the most of 
this statement and to use it against interinsurance 
wherever possible the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN took the 
matter up with some of the leading interinsurance ex- 
changes with the suggestion that they refer the matter 
to their counsel and furnish a formal opinion for pub- 
lication. 

As the result of that action the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN is in receipt of the following document constituting 
a formal opinion written by Charles M. Howell, attorney 
for the American Reciprocal Insurance Association, 
which is fully self explanatory: 

Our attention has been directed to an article appear- 
ing in the Insurance Post of Chicago under date of 
April 18, 1916. This article relates to reciprocal or 
interinsurance and is entitled ‘‘Another Interinsurance 
Defect. Charge That a Corporation’s Membership May 
Be Ultra Vires Sustained by an Actual Case.’’ 

In 1915 the Forest Mills Timber Company at Comi- 








plex, B. C., sustained a total fire loss. At the time of 
the fire the property of the company was covered by 
insurance to the extent of $232,000, a part of which 
was placed with Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange, 
same being an interinsurance exchange with offices at 
Seattle, Washington. 

It seems that this interinsurance exchange has re- 
fused payment under the policies issued through it: to 
the lumber company and the lumber company has filed 
suit against other subscribers of the exchange as pro- 
vided by the policy contract in the event of a con- 
tested loss. The refusal of an insurance carrier to pay 
a loss is by no means an unusual or uncommon occur- 
rence and is a right which may be exercised by the 
carrier at its option. After refusal it is then the prov- 
ince of the courts to say whether or not such refusal 
to pay a loss is justified. 

We can not, with propriety, discuss the question 
whether or not the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange is 
rightfully refusing to pay the Forest Mills company 
under its policies, but we feel that the above-mentioned 
article needs refutation insofar as it deals with the 
ultra vires defense of the defendant lumber company 
subseribers, which we assume has been interposed in 
the case at the instance of the Lumbermen’s Indemnity 
Exchange. 

The Insurance Post is an insurance organ published 
and distributed for the purpose of advertising and pro- 
mulgating the interests of the old line or stock insurance 
companies and, as naturally would be the case, deals 
unfairly with the plan and practice of interinsurance 
as well as all other forms of codperative insurance. 

The article referred to asserts that the answer of the 
defendant lumber company in the Forest Mills company 
case contains an allegation to the effect that neither the 
plaintiff nor defendant lumber companies had the power 
to become a member of Lumbermen’s Indemnity Ex- 
change for the purpose of exchanging contracts of in- 
demnity, and that both were acting ultra vires in so 
doing; that for this reason the defendant company is 
not bound by the contract in question. According to 
the Insurance Post, it is further said that this exchange 
had no authority to do business in British Columbia 
because it had not complied with the requirements of 
the provincial or Dominion insurance departments, and 
its alleged policies of insurance and all contracts or 
rights based thereon were consequently illegal, null and 
void. 

This latter proposition may be disposed of very 
briefly and satisfactorily by an examination of the laws 
now in force in British Columbia. It is true that inter- 
insurance exchanges may not be licensed to do business 
in British Columbia but, notwithstanding this fact, the 
laws of the Province give a property owner the right 
to place his insurance with unlicensed insurance carriers, 
such as reciprocal or interinsurance exchanges, upon 
making and filing a proper return of the property so 
insured with the designated officials and paying a pre- 
seribed premium tax upon such insurance. This course 
was undoubtedly pursued by the parties involved in this 
litigation. 

The Ultra Vires Question 


The right of business corporations to protec. them- 
selves from loss through the medium of mutual or co- 
operative forms of insurance has been questioned in 
years past, most frequently, perhaps, by those who for 
competitive reasons have a pecuniary interest in raising 
the objection, but sometimes by those who have been 
misinformed as to the adjudications bearing directly 
upon this subject. The objection in question is what is 
commonly styled the ultra vires question. Of recent 
years the whole matter has been so exhaustively dis- 
cussed and the objection so completely exploded that it 
is no longer seriously urged. 

This term has unfortunately been employed in the law 
of corporations in many senses and therefrom arises 
much confusion incident to a proper application of the 
ultra vires doctrine in the laws of the different States 
concerning corporations. It is correctly defined as fol- 
lows: 

‘*Aets which are outside the objects for which the 
corporation was created as defined by the law of its 
organization and therefore beyond the powers conferred 
upon it by the legislature. This is the proper use of 
the term and its employment in any other sense simply 
oceasions confusion. This is its technical meaning.’’— 
(American & English Ene. of Law.) 

It may be stated as a general rule that the charter 
of a corporation read in connection with the general 
laws applicable thereto is the true measure of its power, 
and a transaction manifestly beyond those powers is 
ultra vires; yet whatever under the charter and under 
the laws reasonably construed may fairly be considered 
as incidental to the purposes for which the corporation 
was created is not to be taken as prohibited, but is as 
much granted as that which is expressed. 

Thomas vs. West Jersey Railway Company, 101 
U8; 41. 

Pittsburgh Railroad Company vs. Keokuk Bridge Com- 
pany, 131 U.S. 385. 

Green Bay Railroad Company vs. Union Steamboat 
Company, 107 U. S 100. 

Attorney General vs. Great Eastern Railroad Company, 
5 App. Cas. 473. 

Jacksonville Railroad Company vs. Hooper, 160 U. 
S. 514. 


Organization 


If the act is one which is lawful in itself and not 
otherwise prohibited, is done for the purpose of serving 
corporate ends and is reasonably tributary to the promo. 
tion of those ends in a substantial and not in a remote 
and fanciful sense it may fairly be considered within 
charter powers. 

Steinway vs. Steinway, 17 Mise. (N. Y.) 47. 

It has been held that it is not ultra vires of a manu- 
facturing corporation to protect itself from loss by fire 
by becoming a member of a mutual company. 

St. Paul Trust Company vs. Wompach Manufacturing 
Company. (50 Minn. 93, 52 N. W. 274.) 

The opinion in that case is so instructive that it is 
set out at length as follows: 

‘¢The only question in this case is, can a manufac- 
turing corporation organized under the laws of this 
State take insurance on its property in a corporation 
organized under laws, 1881, ch. 91, being ‘An act 
authorizing the formation of Millers’ & Manufacturers’ 
Mutual Insurance Companies’, so that its premium note 
given on such insurance may be enforced. The only 
provision of statute claimed to be a prohibition of such 
insurance is the clause in Genl. Stat. 1878, ch. 34, See. 
122, ‘That it shall not be lawful for said corporation to 
direct its operations or appropriate its funds to any 
other purpose than that specified in the articles of in- 
corporation.? How money paid on a note given for 
insurance of its property is directing its operations or 
appropriating its funds to any other than the purpose 
of its organization is not apparent. But it is urged 
that by the terms of chapter 91, section 12; the persons 
insured in a corporation organized under it become and 
during the continuance of their insurance are members 
of the corporation, and that this in the case of a cor- 
poration for manufacturing purposes is to direct its 
operations and appropriate its funds for a purpose other 
than that of its organization, within the meaning of 
said section 122 and is therefore prohibited. If that 
could be held in any case where the becoming sub modo 
a member of another corporation is merely an incident 
to doing what any corporation has the power to do, 
to-wit: Insuring its property, it can not be so held of 
a manufacturing corporation when the provisions of 
section 122 and the provisions of chapter 91 are con- 
strued together. By the terms of the latter act any 
person engaged in the business of milling or manufac- 
turing may join with others in forming a mutual insur- 
ance company and any person may insure therein upon 
any mill, manufactory, elevator or the contents or 
products thereof. The act does not in terms make any 
distinction between natural and artificial persons; and 
as there can be no reason why the latter class consti- 
tuting so large a proportion of those engaged in milling 
and manufacturing business should be excluded from 
the advantages and benefits which the legislature as we 
must presume supposed might be derived from such a 
law as chapter 91, we can not assume that any such 
distinction was intended. So that if any act enabling 
a manufacturing corporation to effect insurance on the 
mutual plan was required chapter 91 may be taken as 
such enabling act.’’ 

Reciprocal or interinsurance is a form of codperative 
insurance which is analagous to mutual insurance, the 
essential principle of both being the same, namely, pro- 
tection at actual cost. The indemnity from fire loss 
which business corporations. provide for themselves by 
the interchange of reciprocal or interinsurance contracts 
with individuals, partnerships or other corporations is 
not ultra vires of such corporations. 

Isaac H. Blanchard Company vs. F. B. Hamblin, 162 
Mo, App. 242. (144 8. W. 880.) 

The court in that case says: 

‘*What we have just said answers the contention of 
defendant to the effect that these contracts of indemnity 
were void because many of the members of the exchange 
were private business corporations and, therefore, had 
no power to engage in the insurance business. They did 
have the right to make contracts protecting themselves 
against loss by fire and under the view that these were 
merely contracts of interindemnity we perceive no good 
ground on which it might be said that they were ultra 
vires a private business corporation.’’ 

In the case of Stone Receiver vs. Traction Company. 
4 Ohio Nisi Prius, N. S. Page 107, the court says: 

‘¢Corporations of Ohio are expressly authorized to do 
all needful acts in carrying into effect the objects for 
which they are created, and accordingly they may become 
members or stockholders of a mutual insurance company 
or corporation for the purpose of their own proper 
protection, and the contract so entered into is not wlira 
vires, but valid, the general rule against incorporated 
companies purchasing shares in other companies not- 
withstanding.’ fi 

The above are the only cases bearing directly upon 
the subject. 

The attorneys general of Texas and Kentucky have 
in the last two years rendered well considered opinions 
both holding that it is not ultra vires of business cor- 
porations of their respective States to protect them- 
selves through the medium of codperative forms of in- 
surance. It would appear from the foregoing that there 
is no longer any serious question as to the right of 
business corporations in this regard. 


Development of Interinsurance 


Some aspersions have been cast upon interinsurance 
in the article, especially with respect to making collec- 
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tion under the policy contract in the event of a loss 
sustained by a subscriber. For the benefit of those who 
ve not entirely familiar with the subject matter we 
will give a brief history of the developments in recent 
vears along this line. 

' There are laws in twenty-three of the different States 
vnder which interinsurance exchanges may be licensed 
to transact business. As is well known these laws pro- 
vide for specific and certain financial requirements on 
the part of the exchange. Under full and complete 
authority granted by the power of attorney the attorney 
in fact at the time of the issuance of certificate of 
authority in the State where application for certificate 
of authority is made appoints the commissioner of in- 
surance or other State insurance official agent for service 
of process for all of the subscribers at that particular 
exchange. As is provided in the license laws, such service 
on the commissioner is valid and binding upon all sub- 
seribers exchanging at any time reciprocal or inter- 
insurance contracts through such attorney. Upon such 
service being had upon the commissioner there can be 
no question, therefore, but what a final judgment can be 
obtained against each and every subscriber. This, of 
course, includes not only subscribers domiciled in the 


particular State where the cause of action sued upon 
arose but those domiciled elsewhere. The standard or 
generally accepted form of interinsurance policy con- 
tains a provision to the effect that suit may be brought 
against any subscriber wherever he may be domiciled 
and by the terms of this provision: 

“‘it is agreed that a final decision in such suit or other 
proceeding shall be taken to be decisive of the similar 
claim so far as the same may subsist against each of 
the other underwriters absolutely fixing his liability in 
the premises. Each of the underwriters in consideration 
of the entire stipulation, as far as he individually is or 
may be concerned, expressly agrees to accept and abide 
by the result of such final decision in the same manner 
and to the same effect as if he had been sole defendant 
in a similar suit or proceeding as to the similar claim 
against him.’’ 

Under this provision in the policy any subscriber 
would have the right to sue any other subscriber and 
the judgment obtained in said suit would be decisive 
as to all other subscribers. 

Also service may be obtained against all of the sub- 
scribers whether domiciled in the State where the suit 
is filed or not by serving the attorney in fact or man- 





ager. In such a suit judgment goes against each of the 
subscribers for the amount due from such subscriber 
and execution may issue thereon. This question was 
specifically decided in the case of Blanchard Company 
vs. Hamblin, Manager, 162 Mo. App. 242. In the 
Hamblin case the method of recovery against a sub- 
scriber at an exchange where the original deposits were 
exhausted in the payment of excess losses and failed 
to continue is fully illustrated in all respects. In that 
suit the pro rata liability of each subscriber was ascer- 
tained and adjudged and judgment rendered therefor. 
The result was that each and every one of the delin- 
quent subscribers satisfied the judgment against him in 
full. The case of Warfield, et al. vs. Williamson, Man- 
ager, 223 Ill. 467, is another well considered case in 
which the court holds that in order to avoid a multi- 
plicity of suits service against all subscribers may be 
had either against the attorney in fact or manager or 
against a small number of the subscribers themselves. 
The distinction between the Williamson case and the 
Blanchard case is that in the Williamson case the funds 
were on hand with the manager to pay the claim of the 
subscriber bringing the suit, while in the Blanchard 
(Continued on Page 50.) 





A YEAR’S LUMBER PRODUCTION ANALYZED 


Government Submits Figures for 1914 Showing a Slight Decrease From the Preceding Year—How States and Sec- 
tions Compared in Output—Yields of the Different Woods 


WasHINGTON, D. C., April 26.—Henry 8S. Graves, chief 
forester, today made public the following report on the 
production of lumber in 1914. The data set forth in this 
report was gathered and compiled by the Forest Service 
in active cooperation with the Bureau of the Census De- 
partment of Commerce. It includes the lumber and sawed 
ties reported by mills cutting 50,000 board feet or more 
in 1914. All the figures represent actual returns rather 
than estimates. Two of the tables give comparisons with 
the production of 1913 and 1912. The report follows in 
full: 

The lumber production of the United States in 1914 as 
reported by 27,506 active sawmills amounted to 37,346,023,- 
000 board feet. This is a decrease of approximately 21% 
percent as compared with 1913. The loss in production is 
distributed rather evenly over the United States. It is 
worthy of note that of the forty States separately tabulated 
twenty reported a gain and twenty a loss. 

The total of nearly 4,000,000,000 feet produced in the 
Lake States region, embracing Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, which is about 11 percent of the entire lumber 
cut of 1914, shows a gain, and gives this region together 
with New England a distinction, since the remaining lumber- 
producing areas show a falling off. 

The production of the Northwest reached a total of over 
8,000,000,000 feet, although there was a loss of 14 percent 
in Washington, 13 percent in Oregon and 11 percent in Mon- 
tana. California made a gain of 10 percent, and Idaho’s 
gain amounted to 17 percent. The result was a net decrease 
of 8 percent for this important region, which contributed 
22 percent of the total lumber production in the entire 
United States. 

The production of the southern pine region fell off ap- 
proximately 24% percent. The yield in fifteen southern 
States, embracing the area from Maryland southwesterly 
through Texas and southward: to the Gulf, was 20,500,000,- 
000 feet, or about 55 percent of the total lumber cut in 
1914. Eight of these States showed an increase, while the 
balance reported a loss. ‘The heaviest loss was in Texas, 
where the output declined 25 percent; Mississippi followed 
with a decrease of 18 percent. Alabama held up well, while 
Florida and Tennessee made small gains. Very substantial 
gains were recorded in the south Atlantic States, North 
Carolina gaining 14 percent, Virginia 17 percent and Georgia 
22 percent. Oklahoma has the largest percent of increase 
in this region, its gain amounting to 43 percent. Although 
Louisiana shows a loss as compared with 1913, it takes first 
place from the State of Washington, which has held the 
lead since 1907. Its total, however, is far short of Wash- 
ington’s banner year, 19138, when the latter contributed 
4,592,058,000 feet to the lumber production. 

Four important lumber States 
in New England—Maine, New 
Harapshire, Vermont and Mas- 
sachusetts — produced 1,868,- State 
940,000 feet, or 5 percent of 






























justify separate tabulation, the species being shown in the 
order of their importance: Buckeye, locust, willow, cucum- 
ber, magnolia, hackberry, butternut, pecan, persimmon. 

The softwoods yielded 29,406,839,000 feet, which is over 75 
percent of the total production. Yellow pine, though falling 
off 2 percent in 1914, contributed nearly 50 percent of the 
softwoods. Its yield of approximately 14,500,000,000 feet 
is 39 percent of the total cut for 1914. ‘The large yield 
of yellow pine places it in a class by itself, its contribution 
being equal to that of the next five species combined. Louisi- 
ana’s output of approximately 3,000,000,000 feet of yellow 
pine is the largest of any State for a single kind of wood. 
In Georgia the yellow pine production increased 35 percent, 
in North Carolina 13 percent and in Virginia 19 perceut. 
This species made small gains in Arkansas and Florida, 
while there was a falling off of 4 percent in South Caro- 
lina, 16 percent in Mississippi and 25 percent in Texas, 
Yellow pine output in Alabama and Louisiana remained 
about the same as in 1913. 

Douglas fir, second species in importance and contributing 
one-eighth of the total lumber cut, fell off 14 percent. Wash- 
ington contributed 63 percent of the Douglas fir and Oregon 
30 percent, leaving less than 10 percent for the seven other 
States reporting on Douglas fir. 

Most of the white pine States showed a falling off in 
the production of this species, resulting in a loss of 2 per- 
cent for all States. Good gains were reported in the larger 
producing States. Minnesota, which contributed over 1,000,- 
000,000 feet of white pine, or 42 percent of the total cut 
of this species, increased its production 8 percent. Maine’s 
yield of white pine increased 32 percent, New Hampshire 
gained 46 percent and Pennsylvania 25 percent. Four States 
—Minnesota, Wisconsin, Maine and New Hampshire—con- 
tributed three-fourths of the white pine cut in 1914. 

Western yellow pine production increased 5 percent. Sev- 
eral other softwoods show a large percentage of increase; 
white cedar gained 39 percent, balsam fir 39 percent, white 
fir 28 percent, spruce ‘19 percent and redwood 5 percent. 

Among the leading hardwoods that increased their pro- 
duction substantially are white oak, maple, beech and bass- 
wood. Red gum fell off 13 percent, yellow poplar 16 per- 
cent, cottonwood 7 percent. The decline in several other 
hardwoods is very marked, although their total contribution 
is relatively small. For example, walnut declined 37 percent, 
hickory 28 percent, sycamore 26 percent and ash 9 percent. 

Oak, which has a very wide commercial range, being cut 
in thirty-five of the forty-four States separately tabulated, 
increased 2 percent and contributed 41 percent of the total 
hardwood produced. ‘The area of greatest production lies 
between the maple producing region of the North and the 
red gum producing region of the South, embracing the region 
from Pennsylvania and West Virginia westward through 


Number of Active Mills Reporting and Geeny of Lumber Sawed, by States: 1914, 
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N ber of Mills Reporting Quantity of Lumber Sawed (M Ft.B.M.) 
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Arkansas. Eleven States in this area contributed over 100,- 
000,000 feet of oak each, or a total of 85 percent of the 
entire yield of oak, 

Maple, the principal hardwood of the northern tier of 
States from Vermont to Wisconsin, shows a slight increase 
amounting to 1.5 percent. The four important maple pro- 
ducing States, Michigan, Wisconsin, New York, and Penp- 
sylvania, contributed 75 percent of the entire maple produc- 
tion in 1914, 

Red gum leads all other hardwoods in the production of 
lumber in the southern States. For several years red gum 
made very large gains, but fell off 13 percent in 1914. Cer- 
tain regions, however, show an increase, Mississippi increas- 
ing its gum output 6 percent, North Carolina 12 percent and 
Alabama 41 percent. 

The following table shows the amount of lumber produced 
from each species in 1914, together with a comparison of 
the years 1912 and 1913: 


Lumber Sawed—Amounts and Kinds of Wood: 
1914, 1913, 1912 


. Quantity, 1,000 Feet Board Measure. 
Kind of wood 1914 1913 1912 








Yo eee 37,346,023 38,387,009 39,158,414 
PC A eee 14,471,004 14,839,363 14,737,052 
DORSIES Bhocsice sccsess 4,763,693 5,556,096 5,175,123 
Tae 3,278,908 3,211,718 3,318,9 
Ki ee 2,632,587 2,568,636 8,138,227 
Hemlock 2, 2,319,982 2,426,554 
Western yello 1,258,528 1,219,444 

pruce ..... 1,046,816 1,238,600 
Cypress 1,097,247 997,227 
Maple 901,487 1,020,864 
Red gum 772,514 694,260 
Chestnut ¥ 505,802 554,230 
Ee eee ee 535,199 510,271 496,796 
Yellow poplar........... 519,221 620,176 623,289 
| A rere 499,903 358,444 329,000 
BE eiaerereesackenns 430,66 378,739 388,272 
BOD: Saco ste stcoenscus 376,464 365,501 435,250 
Ser 358,561 395,273 407,064 
DRE WOOG 60.0566: <0: sive 208 264,656 257,102 296,717 

PACbDST e6CCCR COC COs 214,294 214,532 262,141 
COMOGRWOGE .occcccccces 195,198 208,938 227,477 

Ce iecatad'cvensveet eee « 189,499 207,816 234,548 
Sugar pine. 136,159 149,926 132,416 
Balsam fir. 125,212 93,752 84,261 
Tupelo .... 124,480 120,420 122,545 
Hickory .... ‘ 116,113 162,980 278,757 
L. Serr 112,627 88,109 122,618 
es ree 25,573 40,565 43,083 
BICMOS cc crccsewccee 22,773 30,804 49,468 
eee 20,306 36,261 29,209 
Lodgepole pine......... 18,374 20,106 22,0389 
CEs ecasceucccscenc 12,659 14,126 22,245 
All other Kings.....00.. 22,639 34,979 30,691 


Output of Lumber by Production Classes of Sawmills 


Mills reporting less than 50,000 feet of lumber are omitted 
in this report as well as a few making returns too late for 
tabulation. It is estimated, however, that the reports from 
27,506 mills form a very complete census of the lumber cut 
and probably account for 95 to 98 percent of the lumber 
produced in 1914, 

The yield of lumber by production classes of sawmills 
should not be confused with mill capacity. In dull years 
mills with larger capacity frequently operate only part of 
the year or run shorter hours and therefore drop into smaller 
production groups. It will be noted that in 1914 the num- 
ber of mills in groups 1 and 2 greatly increased, while there 
was a falling off in mills producing 5,000,000 feet and over. 

Group 1 produced nearly 10 percent of the lumber in 1914 
as compared with 6.5 percent in 1913. Group 2 produced 
7.5 percent as against 5.5 percent in 1913. Group 3 shows 
about the same proportion as in 1913, while group 4 shows 
a decrease of only one-half percent. Group 5, containing 
mills cutting 10,000,000 feet and over, contributed nearly 
21,000,000,000 feet in 1914, or 56 percent of the total lumber 
cut as against 60 percent in 1913. 


Total Production of Lumber by Production Classes of 
Sawmilis 


The following table shows the output by mill classes in 
1914 together with a comparison with 1913: 


Production 
1000 Ft. Board Measure 
1914 ¢ 


Number of Active 


Production Mills Reporting 
9 191 


Group Classes 1§ ¢ 19138 
Aggregate ... 27,506 21,668 37,346,023 88,387,009 
GROEN Ze scvcectics 18,540 13,541 8,642,293 2,502,825 
50 to 500 M. 
COUP B.ncccseves 4,261 3,148 2,780,184 2,049,642 
500 to 1000 M. 
WOU Bec cccvcase 3,291 - 3,265 6,078,730 6,319,753 
1000 to 5000 M. 
TOUR 4.ccccccccs 547 740 3,910,370 4,303,122 
5000 to 10,000 M. 
Group 5... occcccce 867 974 20,934,446 23,211,667 


10,000 M and over, 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


} Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 
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OHIO PLANTS HAVE UNIQUE FEATURES 


Poplar Specialist Uses Electric Power Only — Oak 
Turned Out in Quantity 


IRONTON, OHIO. 


Ironton (Ohio) still runs true to name and produces 
a large amount of iron in the course of a year. The 
natives gage prosperity by the activity of the furnaces. 
But the Ohio River flows past the city and has for 
decades been bringing great log rafts down from the 
mountains of Virginia and Kentucky to be run through 
the saws of the Ironton mills. The natives think with 
some anxiety each year that soon the diminishing supply 
must show in smaller and fewer rafts. But as yet there 
is little to indicate that this time is near, and a trip 
through the mountains shows worlds of timber still un- 
touched. 

Oak, poplar, basswood—in fact, all the southern hard- 
woods—are cut in these river mills and shipped to all 
parts of the country and abroad. The operators speak 
of their stocks as low or just ordinary when they cover 
areas that would stagger the average person not ac- 
quainted with lumber manufacturing and lead him to 
wonder where so many trees could be found. 

But not all the concerns do the actual sawing of the 
logs into lumber. Some finish the rough stock for mills 
not having planers of their own. Such a concern is the 
W. G. Ward Lumber Company, of Ironton, that handles 
nothing but yellow poplar and buys its rough stock from 
twenty or thirty mills, most of which are located in the 
woods at the cuttings. 

Mr. Ward was sitting in his office working through 
his correspondence and trying to get over an attack of 
grippe at the same time. The saws and planers in the 
adjacent mill were running briskly, though Mr. Ward 
said he did not expect spring orders to come in for 
several weeks. About five years ago a fire took every- 
thing above ground, so the entire plant is new. While 
he thinks there is no such thing as a fireproof mill, Mr. 
Ward built his new plant on a steel frame and covered 
it with corrugated iron, and this he thinks ought to help 
a little in the event of a small blaze. 

‘‘The mill is electrically driven,’’ Mr. Ward re- 
marked, ‘‘and each machine has its own motor. I have 
considered the making of my own current, but so long as 
I can buy it as cheaply as I do now and so long as I 
can find a market for my shavings and sawdust it would 
be a losing venture. As it is now we do not have to 
shut down a single day in the year for lack of power, 
and that is something we could not hope for if we 
made our own electricity. To come close to that record 
we would have to have two complete units in the power 
plant, and that would cost about $30,000. We would 
probably burn all our waste under the boiler, and as it 
is now one-third of the waste pays all the current bills, 
leaving two-thirds ‘velvet.’ Everything 214 inches wide 
and 11 inches long or larger is saved and utilized in 
some way or other. There are two hogs running all the 
time to cut up the edgings. There is about a wheelbarrow 
load to go to the burner every day. At any rate you 
will find the mill practically clean, and this gives us what 
is probably the lowest fire risk in this part of the 
country.’? 


There is a large stock in the finish sheds, and in one 
place Mr. Ward pointed out a row of piles that con- 
tained $50,000 worth of bevel siding. These finish sheds 
are naturally extensive, and the plan is within a short 
time to put a roof over the entire yard, including the 
storage yard for rough lumber. The buildings have 
been planned with this in mind, and when they have 
been completed accordingly there will be no interior 
walls or obstructions to keep the wind from blowing 
clear through. The storage piles of rough lumber are 
never very extensive, for cars are coming in from the 
sawmills all the time, and the stock is taken directly 
from them to the machines. 


‘*Poplar has come into active competition with a 
great many different kinds of wood,’’? Mr. Ward re- 
marked. ‘‘Just now it is the product of the west Coast. 
We are not letting any of this competition excite us now 
and never have. We have always thought that a fair 
trial would convince the public that for certain purposes 
poplar has no real competitor, and this now seems to be 
happening. There never has been any real competition, 
merely a competition on price. The west Coast men 
produce some fine stuff, and for its own purpose it is 
all right. On price competition they have made some 
progress in poplar territory, but not enough to disturb 
us. Then as a matter of fact I don’t think they will 
be in a position to make prices much longer. This is 
not hoping they have bad luck, it is merely a statement 
of fact. They are able to pay the heavy freight rates 
and sell at their present prices only because they put 
such a low valuation on their stumpage. At least it 
seems so to me. There is so much timber in the West 
that it seems exhaustless. We used to have the same 
idea about our own timber supply. In ten or fifteen 
years when the value of western stumpage has multiplied 
ten or twenty times the wholesale prices will be different. 

‘This matter of figuring costs is one that fools a 
good many sawmill men. They can make prices be- 
cause they do not know how much they ought to get. 
However, as a matter of fact, I have not what an ex- 


pert would call an accurate cost system in the mill. 
We invoice twice a year and do it as carefully as it 
can be done, and we have any number of checks and 
devices to show us where we are standing. But a cost 
system that would show what every bit of finished prod- 
uct was worth in time and labor and machine charge 
would put us out of business. A car of lumber all of 
one grade may come in here. So soon as the first ma- 
chine gets hold of it an accurate cost system would have 
to get busy. That lumber might go into any or all of 
a dozen different products and have gone through 100 
processes. If we followed that through the profit and 
more would go into the checking system. 

‘‘The high mark in price for poplar was reached 
when the automobile manufacturers were making car 
bodies out of it and couldn’t get enough. They were 
willing to pay almost any price for it, and naturally 
the price went up. Steel has taken its place as the ac- 
cepted automobile body material, and probably that is 
for the real good of the trade. There is not a very 
large percent of wide poplar in the average log, and 
what there is finds a good market rather easily.’’ 

A trip through the mill proved that Mr. Ward’s claim 
for its cleanliness is not extravagant. There are about 
forty men employed. On going into the big mill room 
a person is impressed with the ample space around the 
machines and the comparative silence of the place. 
There is none of the vibration and distracting motion 
of flying belts and whirling shafting. A machine at 
work is pulled by its own motor, and if it is the only 
one working it is the only thing in the room showing 
any activity. The extensive space around each machine 
gives an opportunity for efficient handling of stock and 
moving of trucks. It would be an easy guess that 
besides being one of the best fire risks in its section 
of the country this plant is one of the easiest places for 
men to work. 

Down on the river front there is almost a solid row 


The Nigh mill employs about thirty-six men. It was 
running at full capacity, dragging the logs up out of 
the river, running them through the band saws and trim- 
mers, carrying the sawn lumber on conveyors past the 
inspector and on out to where it was placed on the right 
one of the battery of hand trucks. A light fall of snow 
followed by warm weather had made the tramways slip- 
pery. One of the men whose feet slipped out from under 
him three times in quick succession, bringing him down 
with a clatter each time, volunteered the obvious infor- 
mation that it was ‘‘dang hard truckin’ today.’’ 

The Nigh mill’s nearest neighbor on the east is one 
of the outfits belonging to the Whistler & Scearey Com- 
pany. This company has another mill in Kentucky, and 
C. F. Whistler, president of the corporation, has a hard- 
wood and veneer-cutting plant at Hillsboro, Ohio. The 
Ironton mill has not been working steadily but doubtless 
will be running to capacity before this article appears in 
print. Mr. Whistler said the market was opening in a 
very satisfactory manner. The logs sawn at the Ironton 
mill all come from the mountains of Kentucky. Oak is 
by far the largest item produced. 

B. F. Seearey, secretary of the company, was out of 
town. Mr. Whistler formerly managed the Hillsboro 
plant and has recently come to Ironton to take charge 
here. 

Among all these men there seems to be a firm belief 
that this year will be one of the best in the history of 
hardwood production. It is apparent in all their plans 
and their outlook, though it is not vehemently expressed. 
It is commonly the man who has a secret belief to the 
contrary and who wishes to convince the public and per- 
haps even himself against the facts who is loudest and 
most repetitious in his statements that times are good 
and business is prospering. It seems to be in the air 
that good times are in store, and the mill men take it 
for granted that everybody knows and believes this fact. 
This is why the mills are getting started early and are 

making preparation for ca- 
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FLUME DOING GOOD 
WORK 


SANDPOINT, IDA. 

The four-mile flume of the 
Dover Lumber Company, of 
Dover, tapping a rich white 
pine district north of its mill 
has been doing most efficient 
work in getting the winter’s 
cut into the river. Owing 
to the extreme difficulty of 
logging because. of the heavy 
snow last winter, this 
amounts to only seven or 
eight million feet. The 
Dover company operated two 
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“VIEW OF W. G. WARD LUMBER COMPANY'S PLANT AT IRONTON, OHIO 


of mills and wholesale and retail yards, many of which 
are connected by means of tramways. Viewed from the. 
Kentucky side there seems to be a single yard of a 
mile or so long. Anchored to the bank are log rafts 
awaiting their turn at the saws. It was too early in 
the season for the normal amount of sawing to be going 
on, but some of the mills have worked practically all 
winter in spite of the ice. Ample railroad facilities 
make it possible to bring in logs by rail, and this is 
being done more and more by the mills along the Ohio 
to avoid freezing, water soaking and the other sources 
of damage common to rafting. These hardwoods are 
becoming too valuable to risk their being damaged if 
such risks can be avoided. 

8S. H. Nigh & Bro. have been cutting all winter and 
have missed scarcely a day. The huge mill yard is filled 
with all kinds of hardwoods, but probably the largest 
single item is the white oak so much in demand for mak- 
ing certain kinds of furniture. When the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S representative called Mr. Nigh was show- 
ing a buyer around among the piles, and the sale of a 
good order put him into a pleasant mood. 

‘We cut every kind of thing that grows out of 
ground,’’ was his first broad and comprehensive state- 
ment in answer to a question: but later he modified it 
a little by adding that the principal output was oak, 
poplar and basswood. Lumbering has gone on a long 
time in the mountains in this part of the country, and 
ideas and value have changed very much. Some of the 
first extensive logging operations took but a single kind 
of lumber out of a tract and at that cut only the best 
trees. This has been particularly true of poplar. But 
the increased value of stumpage and the extension of mar- 
kets have made it desirable and necessary to log and’ saw 
everything of any size at all. Several of these concerns 
because of this policy find any number of different kinds 
of lumber in varying amounts in their mill yards. Hard- 
wood concerns are sawing some yellow pine. A number 
of mill men mention buckeye as one of their products, 
though they may saw less than a car of it in a year. 
It stands on the tracts, gets cut along with the rest and 
usually goes to the box makers in log run shipments. 
These facts may explain the all-embracing nature of 
Mr. Nigh’s remark about his sawings. 





camps in this district last 
winter, one at the end of the 
flume, the other part way 
up. At the former the logs are dumped into a large 
pond and every few hours, when a sufficient supply of 
water has accumulated, the gates are opened and the 
logs flooded into the flume. At the lower camp the logs 
have to be dragged off the skidways into the flume by 
horses. It is estimated that it will take a week to two 
or more to bring down the rest of the cut. From the 
river boom the logs have to be towed a half mile up- 
stream to the mill. 

C. W. Beardsmore, of Priest River, is preparing for 
the opening of the Jurgens Bros.’ mill at that place the 
first of the month. He has men at work putting the 
mill in shape to run and with what he will cut himself 
and what he has contracted to saw, the mill is expected 
to have a long season ahead. 





ANOTHER STORE INSTALLS LUMBER DEPART- 
MENT 


SPOKANE, WASH., April 24.—To stimulate boys’ in- 
terest in carpentry and to meet a growing demand by 
boys for lumber for making simple household furniture, 
the Palace department store of this city has installed a 
cabinet of ready-to-make lumber as a store department. 
The material is Douglas fir, cut and dressed for con- 
structing tables, benches, boxes and other articles, and is 
accompanied by working drawing showing how to con- 
struct the different pieces of furniture. 





FLINT AND STEEL SUBSTITUTED FOR MATCHES 


Because of the steady increase in the price of matches 
flint rocks and steel are sold in large quantities at Soo- 
chow, China, according to United States Consul General 
Thomas Sammons, of Shanghai. The business of selling 
flint and steel has become so successful that some Chinese 
dealers believe that flint and steel may ultimately super- 
sede matches, particularly as most of the matches are 
imported from abroad. The imports of matches in China 
decreased from a value of $4,700,000 in 1913 to $3,300,- 
000 in 1914, Japan furnishing approximately 75 percent 
of this supply. 
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MUNICIPAL ROSE GARDEN POTENT INFLUENCE IN PROMOTING CIVIC RIGHTEOUSNESS 


Amidst all the speculation regarding causes and cures of crime one 
of the most significant observations appears to be that crimes are com- 
mitted during leisure, not during working hours. The statement at 
first appears commonplace enough, of course; for it must be obvious 
that the honest worker is not the criminal. Yet there is much more 
to the question than can be condensed in those two sentences. 

During the formative period of the youth of the nation a large part 
of their time must of necessity be expended in recreational occupa- 
tions. Moreover, even after maturity, when men and women have 
adopted their permanent vocations, they still must have considerable 
time for recreation, if they are to maintain their physical and mental 
health and their efficiency. Of course no one is at the outset a hard- 
ened criminal; he must commit his first crime, and very often that 
proves to be his only crime. What shall be said of the conditions that 
caused him to commit a crime at all? 

The part that recreation perfornis—the force it exerts—in prevent- 
ing crime is evidenced in a thousand ways in every day life; but only 
the most carefully trained observer is able to trace the connection 
between cause and effect, and only he can see the wisdom and econ- 
omy of making conditions favorable for the growth and development 
of the qualities that enter into the makeup of honest men and women; 
for the differing degrees of good and bad in individuals are in many 
cases due largely if not wholly to differences in environment during 
the period when their minds were in the most plastic state. ; 

The relation which recreation bears to civic righteousness is strik- 
ingly indicated in a letter recently written by J. Horace McFarland, 
president of the American Civic Association, to Commissioner Baker, 
of Portland, Ore., asking for full information regarding the propcsed 
municipal rose garden for that city. Mr. McFarland’s letter follows 
in part: 

tt is coming to be realized that the provision of wholesome and 
uplifting recreation is one of the most important functions of govern- 
ment. Governor Brumbaugh, of Pennsylvania, has recently ‘put the 
necessity for this work upon an economic basis, by calling attention 
to the fact that the crimes against society are committeed by our 


people not in their hours of work but in their hours of leisure. 

“Inasmuch as we are constantly tending toward a reduction of the 
working hours and a corresponding increase in the recreation hours, 
it would seem to be, and, indeed, has proved to be, sheer good sense 
for the community to provide in every possible way for so directing 
and guiding the expenditure of recreation time as not only to prevent 
disorder and crime, but actually to promote order, happiness, health 
and therefore efficiency. 

“Now it has been found that a well-conducted rose garden is one 
of the most effective means of promoting municipal efficiency. The 
able superintendent of parks in Hartford, Conn., advises me that the 
completely successful municipal rose garden in that city has accom- 
plished an efficiency of 85,000 people per acre, which is at the ratio 
of two persons per square foot of area. This is an intensity of park 
usage probably unequaled anywhere else, and it is accompaniea by 
the most wholesome and desirable results. 

“Tn addition to the sheer and definite efficiency which is almost cer- 
tain to result from a properly conducted municipal rose garden, there 
may be well considered the great advertising effect for a city. Port- 
land is already known to the United States as the City of Roses, and 
its fame in this respect is surely commendable. To have a great rose 
garden, in which there is a broad and sufficient testing of the rose, 
is likely to increase the value of this feature of the city’s life. 

“In Minneapolis, under conditions difficult as compared with those 
obtaining in Portland, there has been great success in the municipal 
garden. I believe that, taking into account its extraordinarily favor- 
able climate, Portland can do better than any other city in the country, 
and I shall note with interest the outcome of the present effort.” 

The maintenance of a municipal rose garden may not be practicable 
for the smaller villages and cities; but every school could have and 
should have a flower garden, and it may through its schools arouse 
an interest in agriculture and horticulture that as a factor in producing 
men and women of noble character will contribute much more to the 
world’s supply of true “culture” than some cof the classics of which 
the average student hardly gets even a smattering, 





Merrcuants and bankers of Tacoma, Wash., have pro- 


vided prizes for the winners in the school garden con- 
tests in that city which began in March and ends in 
September. The banks have given savings accounts as 
prizes and the merchants have offered valuable articles 


of merchandise. 
* * * 


THE CoMMERCIAL Club, of Newburg, Ore., is arranging 
for a corn fair to be held next fall. Committees have 
been appointed and every effort possible is to be put 
forth to make the event creditable to the community. 
The growth of corn in Oregon is rapidly increasing large- 
ly owing to the interest that has been stimulated by or- 
ganizations of the character of the club. The production 
of corn in the State in 1913 was 850,000, and in 1914, 
2,500,000 bushels. 

: * * 

THE Civic League, of Lake Providence, La., celebrated 
‘‘Babies’ Day’’ early in April. The League is a women’s 
organization. 

* * * 

At ABERDEEN, Wash., recently 225 business men gath- 
ered at a trade-at-home dinner at which a buy-at-home 
campaign was launched. Various phases and advantages 
of buying at home were dealt with by nine speakers. 

* * * 

In PortTLANnpD, Ore., the boy scouts’ aid has been en- 
listed in a war on the fly. Literature is to be circulated, 
the local health department with its fifty inspectors will 
aid in eradicating the breeding places of flies, more than 
five hundred boy scouts helping in the inspection work. 
The work is comprehensive, including education, preven- 
tion and destruction. 

* * * 

THE KINGsvILLE Lumber Company, of Kingsville, Tex., 
has for several years hitched up community development 
with its local advertising; witness the following from 
4 recent circular letter sent out by that concern: ‘‘It 
costs the South each year $50,000,000 to board the tick— 
is the statement by the Secretary of Agriculture, and we 
ire wondering what portion of this enormous sum your 
‘airy herd is paying. There is no doubt that a portion 
of this sum could be added to Kleburg County’s wealth 
if you and your neighbors would dip your cattle and do 
your part in tick eradication work by assisting in build- 
ing community dipping vats and starting efficient tick 
era diecation,?? Here’s how the advertising is hitched on: 
‘“When you have time and are in town come around to 
our store and visit our Farmers’ Bulletin Table and look 
over the farmers’ bulletins that we have on file treating 
or tick eradication work, as well as showing plans of 
dipping vats. We are prepared to give you cost of mate- 
rial entering into the vats and would appreciate an op- 
portunity of talking to you. We want you to feel free to 
ask us for any information on this subject, as we are 
interested in your success, and to make a success of the 
dairy business you will have to free your cattle of ticks.’’ 


IN COMMENTING upon the selection of a president of 
the State Agricultural and Mechanical College, the 
Raleigh (N. C.) Observer heads its editorial, ‘‘No Mail 
Order President,’’ and declares that the board of regents 
should go to the extent ‘‘of personal investigation and 
interviews,’’ not relying upon ‘‘credentials and recom- 
mendations.’’ In other words the editor would have the 
regents take the same precautions in hiring a college 
president that are found to be advisable in making the 
purchase of merchandise. 





UTILITY OF BEAUTY 


Was it Thomas Carlyle who said that no man 
+ who once has heartily laughed can be considered 
wholly depraved, or something to that effect? 
Shakespeare in an_  oft-quoted passage warns 
against the man who has no love for music and 
who seldom smiles. Victor Hugo, John Ruskin, or 
some other great man with a poetic soul said that 
the beautiful is as useful as the useful; and so at 
last we prosaic, commercial and money-loving 
Americans are beginning to see the economy and 
utility of beauty, as well as the value of leisure. 

Still, we have far to go before all of us can 
claim to be far removed from Wordsworth’s Peter 
Bell, of whom it was said, “A primrose by the 
river’s brim a yellow primrose was to him, and 
it was nothing more.’’ How many of us have the 
taste for the simple pleasures of life? How many 
of us still have our childish love for the simple 
beauties of nature, of flowers, of birds, of trees, 
of waters, of clouds and of stars? If we have lost 
that taste and that love, if we have bartered them 
for something else, have we gained or lost in the 
exchange? 

One of our great men has told us that we ought 
every day to find time to read and we ought to 
learn to enjoy reading a great poem. Somebody 
has called sculpture “frozen poetry’; how many 
of us avail ourselves of the opportunities afforded 
for cultivating the poetical instinct by viewing 
the great works of art? How many of us as adults 
are in fact practically blind, deaf and almost 
wholly indifferent to the beauties of the world?— 

’ all because we were not taught in our youth to 
love beauty in music, in art and in nature? 

A taste for beauty in one realm appears to de- 
velop a capacity for appreciating beauty in other 
realms. The musician must be an artist, and the - 
painter must inevitably be moved by music, as the 
sculptor is by painting; and all three love Nature 
in her every aspect. Love and taste for beauty are 
instinctive in man, and if he loses them through 
neglect during the period of life they should be 
encouraged and developed. 











‘“THE OBJECT of the club is to promote good fellowship 
among Hayward citizens and it is primarily of a social 
and athletic nature, although its scope is broad enough 
to embrace discussions on civic improvement whenever 
the occasion arises’” is the comment of the Record, of 
Hayward, Wis., in announcing the organizing of the 
Young Men’s Civic Club, of that place. 

* 


Houston, Tex., has a City Beautiful League which is 
taking the lead in all movements for improving that city. 
A cleanup campaign recently waged by the league had 
the support of the city authorities, the school superin- 
tendents, women’s clubs and other civic and social or- 
ganizations, ‘ 

* * * 

THE PLANTING of roses along the Columbia River High- 
way in the Coopey Falls and Bridal Veil districts was 
carried on by the people of those districts, and the people 
of Portland, Ore., were invited to participate in the ex- 
ercises held in connection. It is intended to make these 
stretches of highway as attractive as possible by making 
the road practically rose-lined. 

* * * 


THE MAYOR, the city council, the chamber of commerce 
and a committee of progressive women united in the 
cleanup campaign at Greenville, Miss., adopting the 
slogan, ‘‘ A cleaner city.’? 

* * * 


In New Orleans, La., the Taylor Playground Parents’ 
Club is planning to build a very handsome and appropri- 
ate club on one of the uptown playgrounds. At latest 
reports enough cash was in hand to start the project, 
which has the sympathy and support of the city’s play- 
grounds authorities and educators. 

* * * 


AT ITs annual meeting the Covington (Tenn.) Busi- 
ness Men’s Club heard addresses and reports dealing with 
community building activities covering all phases of de- 
velopment, as indicated by the following subjects: Good 
Roads in District No. 1; The Hatchie River Bridge; 
Tipton County Hospital; What the West Side of Tipton 
County Is Doing; What the East Side of Tipton County 
Is Doing; Community Coéperation; The Schools of Tip- 
ton County; A Country Man’s Idea of a Business Men’s 
Club; and by the secretary, What the Club Accomplished 
in 1915 and What It Hopes to Accomplish in 1916. 

* * a 

WHEN the commission form of government went into 
effect in Buffalo and when the commissioners had been 
chosen the business men’s organizations of that city 
tendered a banquet to the commissioners for the purpose 
of ‘‘making it plain to the five commissioners that the 
business men of Buffalo are behind them, ready with 
support and assistance at all times to+aid in their new 
undertakings.’’ The quoted words are from the Live 
Wire, the organ of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


How the Sunflower State Impresses a Sojourner—The Army’s Influence on Yard Trade—Co-operation a Big Factor 
in Future Business—A Pertinent Catechism for the Live Retailer 


WHERE SOBRIETY FLOURISHES 


The pursuit of lumber yards that might be caught 
and fed to the Realm took me recently into the Sun- 
flower State. Kansas is one of the best advertised of 
States in these days. It is rich. It is sober. It is 
intelligent. It buys automobiles. It has a reminiscent 
fragrance of populism. It sprouts the genial prose 
poetry of Uncle Walt Mason. It has one of the fa- 
mous agricultural colleges of the country. It once 
elected to the governship a Democratic lumberman in 
the person of George W. Hodges, who sells forest prod- 
ucts out of a model yard in the town of Olathe. In 
these days when the cohorts of prohibition are trying 
to hand the haymaker to John Barleycorn Kansas gets 
into the prints a good deal with her high average of 
per capita wealth and her small percentage of insanity, 
illiteracy and crime. 

Kansas is dry, as every school boy knows. Kansas 
has been dry for so long that the booze barrel has 
shrunk up, lost its hoops and gone to staves; and 
there seems to be no cooper in State politics strong 
enough or with nerve enough to suggest that it be 
assembled, headed up and filled with the brew that 
cheers and that makes two moons rise over the city 
where there should be but one. The alcoholic serpent 
it as scarce in Kansas as are the bull, garter, rattle 
and other kinds of snake in Ireland. These plains yield 
prodigious crops of wheat but not one drop of comfort 
to allay the thirst that lies beyond the pump. The arid 
citizen must journey to adjoining commonwealths when 
the old dry fret comes o’er him. . 

Kansas is capable of a few things in the weather line 
that the enthusiastic native son passes up hurriedly 
with such excuses and extenuating circumstances as 
he can think of. But a reasonably tolerant person can 
get along at any season, and during parts of the year 
no climate could be more delightful. Spring usually 
is one of these times. To a person coming from the 
brown and unsprouted North the Kansas spring grass 
seems the greenest, the cows the most serenely cowish, 
the breeze sweetest with the redolence of growing 
things and the robins the most cheerful that he ever 
encountered. Probably the Kansas robin learned his 
trade from the Kansas press agent. 

On a fine, large spring evening when the cows, breeze, 
robins and press agents were functioning at maximum 
horsepower I trundled along the interurban line that 
makes Leavenworth for all purposes a suburb of Kan- 
sas City. We went out of the big town over elevated 
tracks, out past rows of modest little houses with 
velvety turf in front and headed north through the 
farming lands of eastern Kansas. The car was filled 
with a crowd of business men, laborers and lady shop- 
pers. The shoppers drooped in their seats and some- 
times came up for air from under billows of bundles. 
There was a tired but grim and reminiscent gleam in 
their eyes that told of bargains fought for and snatched 
as brands from the burning. ‘‘All the days of my 
life will I wait until my change come,’’ Job is reported 
to have said, and this marks him as a possible shopper 
and indicates one reason why he was considered the 
































“One fight-it-out-on-this-line lady” 


most patient of men. One fight-it-out-on-this-line lady 
clutched a hat sack, a bale of wall paper and a waste 
paper basket in one hand and eight cans of corn and a 
bundle of mouse traps in the other and had an arm 
thrust through a coil of garden hose. The man next 
me in the smoking compartment up in front had a 
large load, but its odor was not that of drygoods. He 
was returning from a pilgrimage to Missouri. 
Homes for the Erring and for the Deserving 

Even the Sunflower State has some citizens who 
can’t tell the difference betwen mine and thine or who 
have a weakness for taking a crack at a fellow being. 








We presently drew up beside an institution designed 
for entertaining these people. Guards lounged in the 
sun in the watch towers on the high walls, the gate 
was noticeably closed and the windows were narrow 
and firmly screened. Then I noticed a little procession 
that evidently had gotten off our car. Two men were 
attached to each other by a handcuff. A third armed 
with an umbrella walked behind. 

‘*T wonder,’’?’ mused a man near me, ‘‘if when I 
come back they’ll meet me that way.’’ 

Such a thought tends to make a person look to his 
ways. 

A little farther along we came to great lawns sur- 
rounded by low walls. Big buildings stood back from 
the street. Strolling up and down in the sun or sitting 
on the benches reading papers were men of the Grand 
Army whose blue uniforms and brass buttons now are 
the emblems of peace and a quiet old age. Fat and 
lean; whiskered and smooth shaven; senile and vigo- 
rous; men of all trades and experiences have been 
brought together and are cared for by their country- 
men of a later generation for the sake of the risks 
taken and the hardships endured during four years of 
fighting for the Union. What sheaves of old stories of 
marches and charges and foragings and private adven- 
turings must be worn threadbare by much telling in 
this great soldiers’ home! The ‘‘boys’’ may be seen 
wandering up and down the streets of Leavenworth 
armed only with heavy canes and reminiscences, stop- 
ping and talking with each others about trivial things 
after the manner of old men with small responsibility 
and much time to spend. May the evening sun shine 
on them with a kindly radiance! 

The car rolled on past schools, dwellings and retail- 
ing stores; and as I got off I saw the meeting of the 
Grand Army and the little army. A stooped and gray 
haired veteran of the ’60s hobbled off after me, and 
a strapping negro corporal, with his front decorated 
with those rows of different colored bits of ribbon that 
soldiers prize so highly, stood ready to get on. For 
Leavenworth is not only the home of the old soldiers 
who have ‘‘done their bit;’’ it is the place where one 
of the great army posts of the country is located. In 
the old frontier days it was a post where the Indian 
fighting regulars lived when not engaged in making 
‘*go0d’’ Indians of the aborigines. It is associated 
with some of the country’s famous generals. At the 
present the little city that makes up the post on the 
outskirts of Leavenworth is almost deserted. I walked 
along in front of the officers’ quarters and saw a young 
lady about 4 years old. ‘‘My daddy’s in Mexico,’’ she 
remarked. Most of the troops that normally would be 
stationed here are in Mexico or along the border, and 
this may explain why for Leavenworth the Mexican sit- 
uation is much more acutely interesting than is the 
quarrel in Europe. The citizens of the town feel that 
the officers and men who at this writing are chasing 
bandits are their friends and neighbors; so every kind 
of news that has to do with the progress of events 
below the Rio Grande is hurriedly grabbed by the whole 
populace. 

Mars and Lumber Merchandizing 


Aside from the personal interest in the tanned, hard 
riding, straight shooting lads who ordinarily make their 
homes in the buildings that flank the parade at Fort 
Leavenworth the citizens are not to be blamed for hav- 
ing a financial interest in them. Prosperity smiles 
widely when the post is full of men. In fact, it may 
be said to grin. H. C. Feller, of the Feller Lumber 
Company, said the difference was marked and widely 
felt when the men are away. 

“*Tt cuts directly into the sale of lumber,’’ he said, 
‘*for when the soldiers are here the quartermaster is 
always buying stock for‘ some purpose or other, and 
we sell quite a little bit to officers to make crates for 
their furniture and household goods when they move. 
Then it hurts us indirectly by cutting down sales in 
other lines. Stores sell less goods. Some of the mo- 
tion picture houses have had to close. A good many 
of the small houses in the north part of town, where 
the wives of soldiers usually live, are standing vacant. 
The women have gone home to wait until things settle 
down so that their soldier husbands will have a chance 
to stay in one place for some length of time. But you 
understand the boys have been away for three years 
now, so we’ve gotten adjusted to things as they are, 
and as nearly as I can tell we are going to have a 
good year’s business, The warm weather is here and 
seems to be inclined to stay, and that always makes 
everybody feel glad. It starts people to thinking about 
building. Already there have been a good many in- 
quiries and some bills submitted for estimating.’’ 

Americans are great adjusters. If an American wheat 
farmer gets flooded out he begins to speculate on the 
possibility of raising ducks. If his store is shaken 
down by an earthquake he salvages a loaf of bread 
and a couple of planks and is immediately started in 
the sandwich business. If his house burns up and he 
can’t save anything or do anything else he backs up 
to it, spreads his coat tails and says he hasn’t been 
warm for quite a while anyway. Americans believe 
in the principle of charging off losses immediately. They 
move dead stock at any price or else throw it out in 
the dump. If an old source of revenue dries up they 





lose no time speculating about the reasons. Either they 
shoot a charge of dynamite in it to see if the thing 
won’t flow again or else they drive a new well. I have 
gone to towns overtaken with fire, wind or flood anid 
after looking over the wreckage have decided that the 
place was commercially busted for the next quarter of 
a century only to find after a year or two that business 
was going on much as usual. Find a community of 
American business men who have suffered a backset 
of some kind; give them two years, and if no new 
rough stuff has been handed them they are flourishing 
again. Some may have gone under, and that is of course 
unfortunate; but business will be running right along. 























“He was ready to sell * * * at any price” 


There may be a few scars on him, but the business man 
will be on top. The removal of the soldiers didn’t hurt 
Leavenworth badly, and the local. business men would 
be the first to deny such a hurt. It was a loss to com- 
merce that was more or less unpleasant, but if the post 
were taken away entirely and not another foot of 
lumber was sold to Uncle Sam or another movie ticket 
to his fighting men, within a few years things would 
be going much as usual, 


COMPETITION OR CO-OPERATION? 


Near the Feller yard is the establishment of the Bol- 
man Lumber Company. In fact, about all the lumber 
retailing that is done in Leavenworth is done in a part 
of town that could nearly be covered with a big circus 
tent. A few years ago a man in Ohio asked me about 
locating his yard in a new place. He said he was too 
close to his neighbors and admitted frankly that it 
was as much his fault as theirs. He said that when a 
couple of farmers went into the rival yard and hauled 
a few thousand feet of lumber out he began to get 
uneasy; when a third took out a load of shingles he 
got mad; when a contractor drove in for some win- 
dow frames he lost all reason; and when the president 
of the bank dropped in to see the competing lumber- 
man he was ready to sell anything in the yard at any 
price the customer might name. He knew this was fool- 
ish, but as long as he was near enough to see what the 
other yard was doing he was certain to think more 
about his competitor’s trade than about his own. Since 
a course of that kind was not calculated to build up 
his own business he had decided to move. An atti- 
tude like that belonged in the old days when the gen- 
eral idea was that for a person to get ahead his com- 
petitors must be put back. It is hard to get away from 
this idea, for it is perfectly plain that with a certain 
amount of trade in a neighborhood and a certain num- 
ber of dealers to divide it if one man gets more trade 
than usual another must get less than usual. But expe- 
rience has shown that the man who loses his self control 
and tries to harm his competitor’s business is likely 
to harm his own and that, paradoxical as it may seem 
for two men who want the same thing to help each 
other, this is the way in which business is made most 
profitable. 

Lumbermen are kindly men and usually take a large 
view of things; so it seenis strange that on this im- 
portant point they should be such sinners. The chief 
reasons for being in business are to serve the public 
and to make a living. There may be others, but these 
are the first a person thinks of, and experience as 
shown that a person can’t very well do one for «ny 
length of time without doing the other. Then if iwo 
competing lumbermen behave so that neither can make 
a living what is the use of being in business? They 
cancel each other. The public can’t get good service 
from a concern that is running behind financially. 
Plainly there needs to be a new idea worked out that 
will take part of the pleasure off the price. It shouldn't 
all be taken off, for the public has a right to get its 
stock at fair prices, But we do need to have part of 
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the emphasis laid on service. This means a certain 
amount of codperation coupled with a better knowledge 
of the business. Mr. Hurley, of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, has stated it as his belief that the cure for 
much price cutting is a bookkeeping system and an 
accurate way of arriving at costs that will show how 
much profit a business transaction is carrying. He 
thinks that no man will deliberately make himself a 
loser, and if he knows where he is standing he will see 
the matter of making a low price doesn’t lead him into 
making a losing price. 

In a certain way every man is on trial all the time. 
A mother is on trial until her child is grown; and a 
ruthless nature says to her that unless she passes muster 
in the art and science of motherhood her baby will 
lose its life. A man is on trial with his friends, and 
unless he comes up to the scratch in friendliness he 
loses their friendship. Every person is on trial in 
almost numberless ways. Lumbermen are on trial in 
the matter of serving the public by selling lumber. 
Unless they can continue to be the best agency for 
getting forest products from the wholesaler to the cus- 
tomer they must expect that the public will take this 
trade away from them and give it to some other agency. 
In the flow and change of events it is certain that some 
of the old methods will have to go. Competition in its 
raw and ruthless form must go along with the western 
land vent that fostered it. Just how things will line 
up no one can say. It seems certain that codperation is 
coming, but when it does the interest of the public will 
vote a controiling interest of the stock. Working out 
the new retailing will’: not be simple, for there is no 
way of saying who shall and who shall not go into the 
retailing business, nor is there a way of keeping the 
number limited. As organized at present almost any 
man with low standard of living can come into a com- 
munity, take part of the business and make the other 
dealers come down to his standard. He can do this 
unless they have begun to raise the standard of service 
and to study the science of retailing in a way that will 
allow them to handle stock at the least loss. This study 
of service and efficiency is the direction that retailing 
development must take. So far it is only a general 
direction that we know. It means more intelligence and 
training and character applied to the business. 

Unless a man is ready to apply these things, unless 
he is prepared in mind and character, he must expect 
to see the procession leaving him behind within the 
next decade. We’re not sure of many things, but we 
are pretty sure of the fact that the retailer who can’t 
see his neighbor sell a load of lumber without losing his 
head and jumping on to the price list with a cane 
knife isn’t going to have an exalted seat in the new 
retailing. 

This article has gone off at a tangent and has largely 
lost itself in getting back. We don’t like to talk in 
vague generalities. We’d rather be dogmatic and lay 
down a series of rules for doing business; but we have 
the mournful certainty that they wouldn’t work, A man 
has got to know what he wants to do and he must be 
very sure that he does want to do it; and then he is 
— to listen to talk about how to use the necessary 

ools. 

A good many lumbermen have to be waked ‘up to the 
need of efficiency in their business and to the fact that 
the publie is not going to continue patronizing back 
numbers when other agencies are offering up-to-date 
service. We would rather talk about the genial per- 
sonal side of this business, for it’s pleasanter. 


Service Through Self Examination 


We don’t like to be a croaking raven. But once in 
a while a few croaks are in order. If by any chance 
they should jar a retailer loose and make him wonder 
What he ought to do to speed things up he might ask 
himself a few questions: Is my bookkeeping system 
sunple enough so that every part of it means something 
to me? Is it organized so that every sale is charged? 


Does it show results that can be tabulated and com- 


pared with sales and profits of former years? Have I 
a cost-finding system that is workable and that still 
lets nothing slip by? If I have such a system has it 
ever been approved by an expert or by a successful 
lumberman? Do I consider my competitor an enemy 
against whom any trade weapon can be leveled or do 
{ think of him as a partner who has similar interests 
and who ought to work with me in cultivating the field 
we both cover so that lumber shall have a fair chance 
against rival materials? Have I given thought to ef- 
ficient planning of the yard so that the men can get 
the work done with the least possible lost motion? Is 
the rotation of the piles right? Are the bins planned 
to keep the lumber in the best shape, to prevent warp- 
1. , discoloration by dust, mold, dry rot and the batter- 

of edges by useless moving around? Is my de- 
cry system organized and routed properly, and have 
me all T can to educate my customers to use but not 
abuse the delivery privilege? Am I planning my 
acvertisng according to proved methods or am I buy- 
ing advertising because somebody wants to sell it and 
won't let up on me? Have I studied my customers’ 
tecas in order to make my advertising effective and to 
sive me an idea of what lines ought to be pushed harder? 
‘tave I ever made any kind of a survey, even a rough 
inc partial one, to see what the possibilities of my ter- 
tory are? Have I ever considered the possibility of 
ing my customers to make more money by suggest- 
ins suitable lines for them to branch out on? Is it my 
idea, of adequate service to keep some lumber in stock 

‘o sell it when people ask for it, or is it to offer such 
planning service as will make me indispensable to the 
uuders of my community? Am I extending indis- 
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hey 


and 


= ‘inate eredit and so getting the people educated to 
the ‘tea that they can pay any time within five years, 
tying up capital that I need, or am I leaving bank- 


ing to the bankers and codperating with them to organ- 


thus 


ize the credit of the community? Is it my idea that in 
order to make more money I must work harder or that I 
must work to better advantage? 

This beginning at an efficiency catechism may suggest 
other questions. The Realm didn’t intend to start any- 
thing of the kind at this point, so it will lay the ques- 
tion on the table for a time. 


FEATURES OF A KANSAS YARD 


We stopped for this little side trip while on our way 
to the office of F. D. Bolman. Certainly none of the 
Leavenworth dealers suggested the ideas that took us 
into the field for the last column or so. Mr. Bolman him- 
self is a famous association man and at present is first 
vice president of the Southwestern association. He has 
held some official position or other in that organiza- 
tion for years and is counted one of the progressive deal- 
ers of the Southwest. He has a yard that is well worth 
studying and, in fact, it did serve to suggest certain of 
the features in the new yard belonging to James Cos- 
tello, of Liberty, Mo. 

The lot which Mr. Bolman owns is long and narrow, 
and this of course affected the plan for the shed. The 
lot extends 240 feet from the street on the north to the 
railroad tracks. The yard has trackage along the south 
end of the shed. The office is in the northwest corner of 
the shed, and there is a single alley running the long 
way of the building. Across the alley from the office 
is storage room for roofing, molding and the like. When 
Mr. Bolman got the ground where -his shed now stands 
there was a house on that part. When he pulled the 
house down to make room for the shed he was on the 
point of filling up the cellar, but he decided he could use 
it to good advantage. He fixed it up and now stores 
roofing down there. The ground has a good slope, so the 
cellar is perfectly dry, and the temperature is even the 
year round; so in a number of ways the cellar is an 
ideal arrangement. The most important thing about it 
so far as this article is concerned is the fact that Mr. 
Bolman took advantage of a situation as he found it 
and turned a seeming disadvantage into an asset. 


Making the Most of Ventilation 


The office end of the shed faces north, so the alley 
runs north and south. The west side of the shed is 





“Mr. Bolman is a famous association man” 


closed, but the boards along the lower half are spaced 
widely enough apart to allow air to blow through with- 
out much obstruction. Then the east side is entirely 
open and has a row of storage bins. So there are three 
rows of piles: one on the west side of the alley and 
reached from the center of the shed, and two on the 
east side. It is the same combination as an open shed 
built along an umbrella shed with the intervening space 
roofed over to make an alley. This shed illustrates the 
fact that the dealers in the Southwest have pretty well 
learned the importance of plenty of air around the piles. 
It is uncommon in these days to see a shed built without 
carefully planned means for making air circulate around 
the piles. There are some sheds that were built twenty- 
five or thirty years ago when inclosed sheds were first 
thought of that do not provide for ventilation. In those 
days people supposed that the prime function of a shed 
was to keep rain and sun off the stock and that the 
tighter they were the better. Some of them have been 
remedied by time and have gotten full enough of cracks 
to allow fairly full piling. But often the bearings are 
low and there is little or no excavation under the piles. 
Aside from making ventilation poor this makes for dry 
rot and the other lumber ‘‘diseases’’ that lurk in dirt. 
The modern shed is clean and well aired; after these 
things are accomplished is the time for considering ways 
of keeping rain and snow off the piles. No doubt the 
next. few years will see still other improvements in 
shedding lumber, for much active thought is being 
directed to yard problems, and the number of new yards 
being designed and the number of improvements that 
are installed in them lead us to believe that the great 
advance made in this direction during the last quarter 
of a century is not halted. 


Shelter as a Profitable Service 


Mr. Bolman purposely made his alley wide. In the 
minds of most lumbermen there is a hearty reluctance to 
roof over large vacant spaces. Roofing is expensive. 
This is one of the strongest arguments in favor of the 
kind of shed built by Mr. Costello, of Liberty, Mo., with 
bin openings under the eaves. It gets the same storage 


- 


space with one less alley. But a roof is a good thing 
sometimes, even when it covers nothing but an alley. 
Good use can be made of shelter in every yard. It makes 
a place for loaded delivery wagons or for customers’ 
wagons to stand during a shower, and this latter is im- 
portant and valuable. I can speak from the standpoint 
of a farmer, for I used to be one. A farmer is very 
jealous of his standing with townspeople, and nothing 
exceeds his dislike of a merchant who in any way sug- 
gests the fact that he considers a farmer worth only 
the amount of trade that can be wrung out of him; 
and nothing exceeds his feeling of good will toward a 
merchant who shows a genuine interest in him. Little 
services make a big difference. It may upset the work 
a little to have farmers’ wagons standing in the alley 
during a rain, but it will be worth while in dollars and 
cents to have farmers feel that they are welcome to the 
shelter. And it will be well worth while to get to know 
them personally. They’re good fellows, and they’re 
human and they have experiences that you don’t have 
and that you’ll be interested in. 

I like the retailer who has a crowd of personal friends 
among farmers. He is a man to trust. And if he is 
friendly to them he’ll not have to be told ways of being 
of service to them. Did you ever notice that if you 
want to do a certain thing there are usually plenty of 
opportunities for you to do it? Well, a wide alley for 
shedding farmers’ teams during a sterm may not be the 
best or most brilliant idea, but it is an idea that has 
been made to do duty in more than one retail yard. 


Alley, Rail and Office Lore 


Mr. Bolman likes his wide alley for another reason; 
namely, piling down lumber when the cars come in all 
at once and demurrage is hanging over him. There is 
no doubt but that it is better to pile lumber in the 
bins as it comes in if this is possible, and Mr. Bolman 
would be the first to say so; but there are times when it 
may not be economy. The piling is done carefully in 
the Bolman yard. Practically everything is piled sepa- 
rately in the bins; that is, lumber shipped in bundles— 
flooring and the like—is separated and lathed when it is 
piled. This takes some time, and when it is a question 
of paying demurrage it may be cheaper to pile the stuff 
down in the alley and later to put it into the bins. 
Efficiency experts sometimes make a mistake in cal- 
culating lost time in small plants. It is not possible to 
keep yard men busy all the time, and it may be possible 
to slide over a piece of work when they are very busy 
and to catch up the loose ends later when the men other- 
wise would have nothing to do. About so many men 
have to be kept on the roll all the time anyway. 

The guard rail was installed against the wishes of , 
the men. They thought it would be in the way, and they 
knew they wouldn’t fall off. Now since they’ve found 
that it interferes in no way with the handling of boards 
and that it does give a man a sense of safety that makes 
it possible for him to work faster and in more comfort, 
they wouldn’t have it taken out. Moldings are stored 
on end. 

The front office is a large room and is equipped with 
modern accounting devices. The private office is a re- 
markable place. It is paneled nearly to the ceiling in 
curly cypress. This wood is most unusual, and I think 
it is the only finish of its kind I have ever seen. It is 
hard to work. That on the office, so Mr. Bolman said, 
was run through a planer and then sanded half a dozen 
times. To all purposes it was ground smooth. 

‘¢T was a little extravagant in finishing and furnish- 
ing my office,’’? Mr. Bolman said, ‘‘but I decided that 
most likely it would be the place where I’d spend the 
majority of my waking time, so I thought it was no more 
than I owed to myself to make it pleasant.’’ 





Much to my regret this article is coming to an end 
with nothing about the Lambert Lumber Company, of 
Leavenworth. This is one of the large yards of the 
Southwest. It is located within about a block of the 
other two Leavenworth yards previously mentioned, and 
the office is located in what seems to have been a dwell- 
ing house. My four or five calls at the office found 
Mr. Lambert either out or engaged and a lack of time 
forced me to leave the city without talking to him. I 
hope that at some later time I may have a description of 
the Lambert yard in these columns. 





TO OPEN CHICAGO OFFICE 


SPOKANE, WASH., April 24.—A. L. Porter, secretary 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, returned 
Monday from Chicago where he outlined to material 
builders his plan for organizing a National builders’ se- 
curities company, with a capital stock of from $1,000,000 
to $5,000,000, to make building loans. ‘‘The plan has 
met with wonderful response from all parts of the coun- 
try and we are flooded with letter inquiries,’’ stated Mr. 
Porter to day. ‘‘I am arranging to open an office in 
Chicago next month to handle the middle western and 
eastern territory. From the present indications we will 
be ready to go ahead with our organization within the 
next thirty days.’’ 





MUST REBUILD COLLAPSED BUILDING WITH- 
OUT COST : 
Boston, Mass., April 24.—Reports of municipal ex- 
perts agree that the collapse of the concrete building on 
Parker Street, Roxbury, intended to be occupied by the 
Industrial Arts School of that city, was caused by faulty 
construction, and the contractors in. charge of the con- 
struction at the time of the collapse will be required to 
rebuild the school without cost to Boston tax-payers. The 
story of this failure of a concrete structure, which was 
told and pictured in a recent issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, was no surprise to experienced builders, 
who have held right along that concrete work can not be 
performed with safety except in warm weather. 
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HOW TO PROMOTE SALE OF FOREST PRODUCTS 


Woman Writer Would Create Demand by Systematic, Comprehensive Publicity — “Advertising Sense and a Good 
Press Agent” Are Recommended—Three Primary Essentials of Promotion Suggested 


COMPREHENSIVE ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 
OUTLINED 
Woopnaven, L. I. 

I am a great reader of many periodicals and yet with 
the single exception of the ‘‘cypress’’? company I can 
not recall ever having seen a single lumber or forest prod- 
uct advertisement in any newspaper or magazine. They 
simply are not there. , : 

In my mind lumber has always been associated with 
the ‘‘Flats’’ at Cleveland, Ohio, where when I was a 
child the lumber yards gave us periodical fires that called 
out the entire fire fighting force of the city and resulted 
in the loss of many thousands of dollars. I was brought 
up not far from the lumber docks and quite early I be- 
gan wandering in and out among the lumber piles imagin- 
ing them vast mountains and myself in a strange coun- 
try, singing songs and making up rhymes. I ean still 
smell the odor of the wood and hear the echoes sent back 
by the piles of lumber when I called ‘‘Halloo’’ in the 
midst of them. Today lumber brings before me the 
Newton Creek section of Brooklyn, N. Y., where Louis 
Bossert & Sons manufacture doors, window sashes and 
portable houses and give to the lumber yards in that sec- 
tion the only advertising they or ‘‘forest products’’ ever 
get in this part of the country. 

I confess that I never gave ‘‘ Promoting the Sale of 
Forest Products’’ a thought until I saw the prize offer 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in The Editor, for the rea- 
son I suppose that I, like almost everyone else, have 
always accepted lumber as an everyday necessity, like 
shoes or a coat, and which would be supplied in the form 
of houses, chairs or fences by the builder or manufacturer 
whenever needed; and one had the price to pay f r it, 
just as the shoe dealer or the clothier would furnish us 
with boots or clothing. 

Perhaps a like state of mind on the part of the pro- 
ducer of forest products accounts for why we seldom or 
never see lumber or forest products advertised. Like 
myself and others the producer takes the position: 
‘<They can’t get along without lumber and when they 
need it they’ll come for it.’’? A little thought on the 
matter soon convinces anyone that this is the wrong atti- 
tude, for while the producer of lumber is jogging along 
comfortably on this theory along comes the fellow with 
something which takes the place of his product—iron 
or steel portable houses and garages, for instance—and 
the first thing you knew the chap with the iron or steel 
to sell is getting in some pretty effective work and sell- 
ing his products where the producer of lumber should be 
selling his. 

Now, if it were up to me to ‘‘Promote the Sale of 
Forest Products’’ I would first want time in which to 
sit down and think my problem over. I would first want 
to study what I had to sell and then get a line on the 
people I wanted to sell to. My initial business would 
be to find out if my forest products were worthy of me— 
if they were such that I could stake my good name and 
my reputation on them and if I could safely put my last 
dollar back of them in guaranty. This assured I would 
begin to look the selling field over. 

I would, of course, want to place my products with 
the large manufacturing concerns but I should also go 
after the trade of the individual builder and I would not 
pass by the small householder who had only a chicken 
coop to build or a porch to re-floor. In order to reach 
these people I should plan to put my lumber or forest 
products in every city and hamlet in the country and to 
do this I would create such a demand for my products 
that local lumber merchants would simply have to handle 
them. 

I would create the demand by advertising. I would 
not confine myself to any special form of advertising but 
would avail myself of every method and put my limit into 
each. To begin with, I would have some moving picture 
concern take pictures in the forests from which my 
products were taken. In these pictures I would show 
that my lumber was cut from good, healthy trees, show- 
ing every detail from the felling of the trees down to 
the finished boards. I would show the various kinds of 
wood, the grain of each, how to tell the difference be- 
tween woods—the good from the bad, how woods are 
seasoned ete. I would show that I employed only sturdy, 
wholesome men, show their life in the lumber camps, 
and show myself sometimes in the midst of them, inter- 
ested in their welfare and in the proper handling of my 
products; in short, I would make these pictures a work 
of education covering every inch of ground from forest 
through sawmill to lumber yard and to factory, and 
then with my name on them I would see that they were 
shown in every city, town and village in the country. 

Then I would go into the newspapers, magazines and 
farm papers. I would spend all the money I could on 
space and I would use that space to tell the lumber dealer, 
the manufacturer, the builder and the householder why 
he should use my products. I should tell him in what my 
lumber differed from the other fellow’s and why that 
difference made my product the stuff for him to use in 
his windows or his door sash, for his houses, for his chairs 
or tables, his picket fence or his simple hen house. In 
these advertisements I would tell him where he could 
see moving pictures of how my products were produced 
and what made them superior to any other, and in this 
way I would educate the public to insist upon having 
my lumber and so create a demand for it. 








Furthermore, I would either connect with some clipping 
bureau or I would keep in my office some person whose 
sole business would be to go through newspapers and 
magazines and get for me every notice of a churgh, 
school or home to be built. If these notices came from 
cities I should make it my business to learn the fire laws 
and the fire limits of that city, and if the church, school 
or home was to be built without the fire limits or in a 
community not troubled with such things as restrictions, 
I would send to the committee, school board or house- 
holder a personal-touch letter with enclosures of printed 
and pictured arguments in favor of my lumber for that 
church, school or house and telling why my products 
should be used for better value and better service. If 
my lumber were being manufactured into inside trim I 
should also get in touch with any church, school or house 
being built within the fire lines and tell why my lumber 
made better inside trim than the other man’s. My argu- 
ments would include every fact which really makes one 
piece of lumber better than another, and I would stand 
behind every printed word or picture with my personal 
guaranty, my good name and my last dollar. 

In this way I am positive I could ‘‘ Promote the Sale 
of Forest Products.’’ In the same way I could promote 
the sale of sugar or plain everyday beans. The trouble 
is that nobody, or very few anyhow, ever take the trouble 
to advertise lumber, plain sugar or beans. Everybody 
uses these things, so what’s the use? People will buy 
them anyhow because they can not get along without 
them. Outside of the ‘‘cypress’’ company one never 
sees a lumber advertisement until the papers tell of 
‘*Lumber Yards Swept by Fire,’’ and this kind of ad- 
vertising does not pay because the cities and towns soon 
begin to look upon lumber yards as a fire menace to 
property. 

What the producer of forest products wants is a little 
advertising sense and a good press agent. These two 
will do a mighty big lot toward ‘‘ Promoting the Sale of 
Forest Products,’’ and if he doesn’t believe it let him 
try it for a while and note the results. 

KATHERINE DANGERFIELD. 





PROMOTION ASSOCIATION SUGGESTED 


SpPEARFISH, S. D. 

How to promote the sale of forest products is rather 
a large order to fill, covering as it does products manu- 
factured in the North, South, East and West. The man- 
ufacturers in the South are already doing good work in 
this line, advertising direct to the people, and helping the 
retailer to advertise. As we are in the territory sup- 
plied most effectively from the west Coast, we would like 
help along the same line from the coast manufacturers. 

The advertising campaigns of the substitute people 
have fostered the idea in the public mind that wood is 
not so permanent as the substitutes and that it is get- 
ting scarcer and harder to get each year. Their argu- 
ments are in large part borne out by the fact that many 
users of wood display small knowledge of it in their 
selection of wood for different purposes, and in the lack 
of proper protection given it, such as painting or creo- 
soting. 

I would overcome this by forming an association to 
promote the sale of forest products. An assessment 
of a small percent of the sales of each manufacturer 
would create a fund to maintain and equip a laboratory 
to experiment and investigate. Experiment to find the 
best wood for given uses, best methods of handling and 
finishing, protecting and preserving. Investigate new 
uses for wood, old uses that could be extended and mar- 
kets that have been lost that might be recovered. Ca- 
pable men in this department could find plenty of useful 
work to do. 

All this would be lost, however, unless the public were 
educated to the facts brought out. Such a fund as I 
have mentioned should be sufficient to hire the best ad- 
vertising ability and mediums in the country. Let adver- 
tising tell the public for what uses wood is better fitted 
than the substitutes, educate the consumers of wood on 
how to handle it, use it and finish it for the best service, 
even warn them of uses for which wood is not suited. 
Publicity has taken much business that rightfully be- 
longs to the lumber industry, and publicity is the only 
power that will recover it. 

We retailers can do our share in our communities. 
We can be specialists in our line. We can learn to know 
the product that we handle from ‘‘A to Izzard.’’ When 
our customers learn that we know lumber, how and when 
it is better and cheaper to use it, and how best to 
handle it, they will take our advice in preference to 
printed advertisements of products about which they 
know nothing. We are on the ground and in a better 
position to give advice or information about the par- 
ticular material to use for a given purpose. 

The retailer’s end also includes advertising. Unless 
we tell the people about our goods, how to handle them 
and how easy it is to get them, all that has cost us time 
and money to learn, we will not get the full benefit of 
what we do know. If we can draw up house and barn 
plans for our customers, plan their building for their in- 
dividual requirements, we will have a better hold on their 
business and a better opportunity to further the use of 
lumber and to see that it is used properly. I am now 
working on plans for a house and barn for one of our 
customers, and I have several more in prospect. It will 





be natural enough to specify wood where wood is the 
best material and to see that shingles are used on the 
barn instead of corrugated iron or some other product 
that we do not handle. 

A plan for increasing our sales that I am working on 
is drawn from the pattern system of boat building idea. 
Many farmers, especially those who live some distance 
from town, find it expensive to hire carpenters to put 
up their small buildings, and many of them have not the 
knowledge to do the building themselves. As a result 
they either put off building indefinitely or do a poor 
job of the building. My idea is to draw up stock plans 
of these small buildings in much more detail than is cus- 
tomary. I am trying to make them so complete and the 
directions so definite that the average farmer will have 
no trouble in cutting his material to fit, or in putting it 
together. I cannot say as yet that the plan has brought 
results, but I believe it will accomplish a result that would 
be more difficult otherwise. 

In the end I believe the big results will be accom- 
plished by pulling for increased sales, individually and 
collectively, and that the retailer needs the help of the 
manufacturer and the manufacturer needs the codperation 
of the retailer. 

Ray C. Woop, 
Manager the Spearfish Lumber Company. 





THREE PRIMARY ESSENTIALS 
SLIDELL, La. 

‘‘How to Promote the Sale of Forest Products’’ hinges 
on the following words—intimate knowledge, experience, 
cooperation and initiative. Through these mediums trade 
extension will come to life. 

INTIMATE KNOWLEDGE—It is admitted that lumber sub- 
stitutes are more extensively advertised than lumber 
itself. If an intimate knowledge of the lumber business 
is possessed, particularly of the different grades and their 
commercial uses, it is useless to state that the proper 
advertising will naturally be given to lumber in all its 
branches as it really deserves and consequently result in 
permanent proper sales; for example, certain grades 
and sizes that are better adapted to building of bunga- 
lows, silos, car beams, car siding, decking, wharfs, plat- 
forms, structural work, railroad cars, fences, miscellaneous 
farmers’ requirements, shipbuilding, creosoting purposes, 
Government purposes, agricultural implements ete. Woods 
used in the manufacture of agricultural implements have 
a long life and the lumber producers would become poor 
if they had to wait for the wood to wear out in order 
to resupply more, and this holds good in anything else. 
Aeroplanes, a new industry, consume individually a 
small amount of wood; also do such articles as musical 
instruments, bakers’ tools, book cases, filing cabinets, 
dining and kitchen tables, fixtures, opera chairs, picture 
frames, piano keys, steering wheels of automobiles, boats 
and, lately, street cars. What we can do is to encourage 
the building-at-home spirit, ship to best foreign ports, 
scout around for new foreign ports and for the new in- 
dustries that are springing up around us, and affiliate 
with by-product plants. 

EXPERIENCE AND CO-OPERATION—It is of fundamental 
importance that salesmen handle their customers with 
the utmost care and attention in their sales and pur- 
chases. For example, a large importer of lumber from 
Panama had placed an order with one of the largest 
sawmills in Louisiana and when he received the lumber 
at his yards in Panama it seemed to be of some other 
grade than what he had ordered. This particular sales- 
man at once made another shipment of lumber and ex- 
plained fully to the importer the cause of the mistake. 
He should codperate, knowing from experience, in what 
his customer wants, regardless of how his order may 
read. For example, some retailers, contractors and farm- 
ers order B grade when they expect C grade, and vice 
versa. Now in order to give these customers exactly 
what they want this experience and codperation are 
absolutely essential. They will prevent misunderstand- 
ings and cause conditions to be pleasant instead of un- 
pleasant. 

INITIATIVE—Since lumber is being more rapidly and 
plentifully cut not only in the United States but also in 
foreign countries where American lumbermen are operat- 
ing mills and the foreign Governments also; since we 
are always advertising the life of lumber, depending of 
course upon the grade and use to which it is put, some- 
times being five, ten, twenty and fifty years, it is quite 
natural that we must look for new markets, otherwise 
the selling of lumber would be at a standstill. Since the 
lumber that has been used, remains intact the millions 
of feet cut daily not only of one species but of several 
that are used for the same purposes will not be needed. 
It is therefore of fundamental importance that the ob- 
stacles in the way of trade extension be removed. _ 

There are probably scores of ways and means of doing 
it, some of which have already been introduced by our 
leading lumber trade journals, lumber associations, 0V- 
ernment bureaus, farm journals, newspapers, the leader 
up to this time being the AMERICAN LuMBERMAN. ‘The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has taken the initiative by of 
fering cash prizes for the best ideas for trade extension, 
by published illustrated ads, house plans and offering 
all kinds of suggestions. One of the best ideas has 
already been put into practical use and that is the build- 
ing exhibits at the lumber association fairs. Such prac 
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tical ideas recall to our minds the old saying ‘‘ Seeing is 
believing. Ag : 

Large tracts of vacant lands are becoming a thing of 
the past as land agents and operators are converting 
them into villages, towns and cities. The producers must 
get out and cooperate with the architects and contractors; 
also assist in organizing homestead associations to en- 
courage the best buildings suitable to the pockets of the 
people of the community and not try to sell them some- 
thing that they will not be able to pay for, consequently 
killing the game. Another good idea for the wholesaler 
and retailer to carry out is to maintain an architectural 
department to further the interests of owners and build- 
ers who buy their building material from them, and 
charge a fee of about $20 for complete working plans 
of their own design, this fee to be refunded if material 
is bought from them. We can also go one step further 
in advertising the exact sizes, prices and grades of the 
different materials for construction of buildings and also 
make such statements as ‘‘Get our prices on factory 
work’’; ‘‘the standard in sizes’’; ‘‘the most beautiful 
in design’’; ‘‘the highest in quality’’; ‘‘the lowest in 
price’’; ‘‘the most prompt in delivery.’’ 

To tell with exactness how far such substitutes are 
filling the demand formerly met by wood is impossible, 
but the information gathered by the Federal Government 
clearly shows that great headway has been made; that 
for certain uses substitutes are firmly entrenched on 
the ground of efficiency and cheapness, and the effects 
they have made on the demand for lumber are likely to 
be further increased. It is thus seen that prices for 
medium and low grades of lumber will not have an op- 
portunity of materially increasing in the years to come; 
on the other hand, however, stumpage ultimately will be 
based on the cost of reproducing it and the present 
stumpage, with the exception of a few of our woods, has 
not yet reached the point at which it can be reproduced. 
Lumbermen are facing then the condition of practically 
stationary prices for a considerable percentage of their 
present output and increasing values for their stumpage. 

It is obvious that the future profits are not to come 
from increased prices, for prices can not be greatly in- 
creased on much of the output but must come from the 
increased utilization—from the finding of products that 
will take care of the material now wasted or utilized 
without profit and making them as profitable as the 
higher grades of lumber. 

Adjustment of total supply to demand will hardly 
suffice. Suitable equalization will not be obtained until 
a method has been found of limiting for each grade the 
quantity produced to the quantity needed for consump- 
tion. This will not be difficult for high grades as there 
is now no oversupply of them. The quantity required is 
about the same as produced. That phase of the problem 
may be counted on to take care of itself. It is with the 
medium and low grades that the trouble will come. Here 
it is that the oversupply prevails and competition rules. 
It will be necessary to reduce the quantity of low grades 
by finding other avenues of use for the material that 
now goes into them. Right at this point the most thor- 
ough study is necessary. <A favorable point of begin- 
ning is found in the fact that the minor wood-using in- 
dustries are going to the forests for their raw material 
instead of taking the inferior material from the sawmills. 

Along with several sawmills, as well as other institu- 
tions such as ice plants, are various auxiliary plants such 
as pulp mills, distillation plants, woodworking novelty. 
plants and power plants. In certain cases there are 
pulp mills which in whole or in part use the mill waste 
and in other eases distillation plants that turn out such 
products as turpentine, pine oil, pine tar, resin, tar oils, 
flotation oil, resin oil and charcoal, if resinous woods 
are used, and wood alcohol, acetate of lime, tar, acetic 
acid, acetone and other oils, some of which are extensively 
used in the manufacture of dyestuffs, celluloid, chloro- 
form, photographic films and explosives, if hardwoods 
are used, 

At this time it is unknown what percentage of profits 
there is in the byproducts over the raw products; there- 

fore the low grade and waste problems are solved. The 
wood novelty plants also help in solving the problem by 
turning out kitchen utensils, excelsior, trunk slats, box 
shooks and scores of other articles. More money is made 
from the byproducts of crude oil than from erude oil 
itself. This holds true in the byproducts of lumber. It 
makes no difference how the lumberman makes his money 
so long as he makes it from the lumber or its byproducts 
and in a legitimate manner. Making gas from sawdust, 
kindling, twigs, pine cones and dried leaves tends also 
to solve the waste problem. 

_The relationship here proposed is in no sense a com- 
bination in restraint of trade but a combination in 
restraint of waste and in promotion of trade. The sale 
of cutover land has long been a vexing problem. If the 
mills that have distillation plants use and sell their 
stumpage at one price and then later sell the land they 
W ill consequently derive two incomes instead of one for 
‘he rough stump lands as it will: materially aid the 
Tarmer in starting out. / 

_ There is now a big demand on the wood distillation 
dustry for pine oils, tar oils and wood creosotes by 
what is known as the ‘‘ flotation process’’ in the recov- 
ery of minerals from low grade ores by the mining op- 
erations. The time is still ripe for action. Now, Mr. 
Viseheimer, what have you to say for yourself? 

T. A. Srivera. 





Ye A ¥irm in Chile wishes to establish commercial rela- 
“ions with American exporters of Oregon pine, white pine, 
“ear pine, oak and ash lumber. In quoting prices the 
names of the steamship lines over which exports could 
be forwarded to Chile should be stated. The name of the 
hrm may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce or its district offices by referring to 
No. 20,797. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS 


Last year there was a late call for some plans for sum- 
mer cottages which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was not 
able promptly to meet. Some plans were published, but 
rather late in the season. 

This year the demand in this direction is anticipated 
by the publication herewith of one of two plans for sum- 
mer cottages which are on hand at the present time. The 
one illustrated this week it is estimated can be built 
for $650. The one held in reserve is a smaller and 
cheaper one costing about half that sum. 

The one shown here has a living room of considerable 
size, 13x17, and a cozy little kitchen; also two bedrooms, 
all, of course, upon the ground floor. A fireplace is pro- 
vided in the living room, and the toilet room is equipped 
with a shower bath. 

The plans are in two sheets and show this house in 


four elevations, foundation plan and floor plan, with 
detail sketches for porch and cornice sections, front 
doors, window section and details for cupboard, gable 
brackets and fireplace, the last named in both elevation 
and section. 

This plan will be supplied for $1, including blue- 
prints, specifications and bill for rough lumber and 
finish. The two cuts herewith shown will be furnished 
in electrotype in standard newspaper width for $1.50. 
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PLAN NO. 88, FOR SUMMER COTTAGE, DESIGNED FOR AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN BY THE BALLARD PLANNERY COMPANY 
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RETAILERS VISIT SOUTHERN PINE MILLS _ 


New Or.LEANS, La., April 24.—Delegations represent- 
ing nine of the big retail lumber associations arrived in 
New Orleans last Saturday as guests of the Southern Pine 
Association, for a conference with the latter’s grading 
committee. While this was not the first gathering of the 
kind, it probably was the largest and most noteworthy 
thus far held. Whereas the New York and Pennsylvania 
delegations, which foregathered here on the same errand, 
made the tour of the mills in advance of the conference, 
the present visitors came here direct from their respec- 
tive homes, discussed the issues regarding the grades 
which they wished to take up with the manufacturers, 
and left this morning in several parties for their tour of 
the mills, where the matters discussed may be studied in 
practical mill operation. The inspection journeys begun 
this morning will continue until next Monday, and on 
Tuesday another conference will be held here, when the 
questions raised can be discussed in the light of what 
the retailers have learned by practical observation, of the 
manufacturers’ viewpoint and problems. 

The preliminary conference opened last Saturday morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock, in the Gold Room of the Grunewald. 
Chairman W. J. Haynen, of the grading committee, pre- 
sided. Other members of the Pine association in attend- 
ance included Messrs. Bissell, Laurel, Stevens, Martin 
and others of equal note. The discussions took a wide 
range, with the retailers presenting their views frankly 
and vigorously, regarding standard defects, widths, 
thicknesses, finish, the interpretation of the rules etc. 
The talks were in excellent spirit, manufacturers and re- 
tailers alike evincing a desire to get each others’ view- 
points and codperate for the common good. A number 
of tentative recommendations were discussed, but it is 
understood that no positive recommendations were sub- 
mitted, pending the study of mill operations during the 
tour of the mills. 

At noon recess was taken for lunch and the visiting 
delegations were entertained at a luncheon in the Grune- 
wald cafe. Reassembling at 2, the discussions were con- 
tinued until 4, when the retailers held a little executive 
session of their own. At 6:30 they and their ladies, with 
other guests from the local lumber colony and visiting 
members of the Pine association, were tendered a typical 
Louisiana dinner at Antoines.- At 8 o’clock Saturday 
evening, the association’s moving pictures of the south- 
ern pine industry were shown at the Grunewald Gold 
room, and Wallace J. Hanley, the association’s adver- 
tising manager, delivered a talk on ‘‘Codperative Work 
in Advertising.’’ 

Sunday morning at 10:30 the visitors enjoyed an auto- 
mobile ride over the city, which included a trip to Chal- 
mette. The ride was so scheduled that the motoring 
party reached Spanish Fort at lunch time and were served 
with a special luncheon at Tranchina’s. After lunch they 
spent an hour or so at Spanish Fort, and posed, amid the 
historic surroundings, for a moving picture which will be 
displayed at the retail associations later. Sunday after- 
noon was spent in informal sight-seeing expeditions by 
groups, and the tour of the mills was undertaken this 
morning. 

While the men are visiting the mills, the ladies of the 
expedition will spend the week in New Orleans, where 
Mrs, J. E. Rhodes will serve as their hostess. The enter- 
tainments and diversions planned for them include a 
luncheon at the Italian Garden of the St. Charles Hotel 
Tuesday afternoon, a visit to Jackson Square, Chalmette 
battlefield and the picturesque sugar plantations in that 


vicinity on Thursday, a matinee Friday, a theater party 
to see the picture-play, ‘‘The Birth of a Nation,’’ and a 
sight-seeing trip over the harbor on Saturday afternoon. 

The personnel and itineraries of the mill tours launched 
this morning are as follows. All will be concluded in time 
to enable the travelers to reach New Orleans again by 
next Monday night or Tuesday morning at latest. 

Delegations of Northwestern and Wisconsin associations, 
personally conducted by R. H. Brooks and F. V. Dunham, 
include: Albert Schaller, Jonesville, Wis.; C. H. Barker, 
Jonesville; W. F. Kellogg, Grand Rapids; C. D. Marckres, 
Perry, Ia.; W. G. Hollis, Minneapolis;-C. M. Porter, Oska- 
loosa, Iowa; Chas. Webster, Waucoma, Iowa; C. H. Jasper, 
Newton, Iowa; George W. LaPointe, Jr., Menominee, Wis. ; 
Adolph Pfund, Milwaukee. Will visit plants of Crossett 
Lumber Company, Crossett, Ark.; Arkansas Lumber Com- 
pany, Bradley Lumber Company, Southern. Lumber Com- 
pany, Warren, Ark.; Fordyce Lumber Company, Fordyce, 
Ark.; Stout Lumber Company, Thornton, Ark.; Freeman- 
Smith Lumber Company, Millville, Ark.; Arkansas Land & 
Lumber Company and Wisconsin-Arkansas Lumber Company 
at Malvern, Ark., and spend next Sunday at Hot Springs. 

Delegations of Michigan Lumbermen’s Association and 
Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, 
personally conducted by E. E. Pendleton and L, A. Ates, in- 
cludes: P. T. Langan, Cairo, Ill.; E. E. Holden, Danville, 
Ill.; J. W. Paddock, Peoria; L. M. Bayne, Ottawa; Arthur 
L. Holmes, Detroit; W. W. Berney, Albion, Mich.; George 
Wilson Jones, Chicago. Will visit plants of Hammond Lum- 
ber Company, Hammond, La.; Natalbany Lumber Company, 
Natalbany, La.; Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company, Kent- 
wood, La.; Homochitto Lumber Company, Bude, Miss.; Tre- 
mont Lumber Company, Rochelle, La.; Lee Lumber Com- 
pany, Tioga, La. 

Delegations of Indiana and Ohio associations, personally 
conducted by J. E. Jones, include: C. D. Root, Crown 
Point, Ind., W. V. Jennings, Farmersburg, Md.; W. G. 
Smith, Uhrichsville, Ohio; H. Bachtel, Canton, Ohio; 
H. B. Dappes, Cincinnati; W. W. Scott, Bridgeport, Ohio; 
Findley M. Torrence, Xenia, Ohio; Theo. W. Rechton, Evans- 
ville, Ind. Will visit plants of Mississippi Lumber Com- 
pany; Quitman, Miss.; Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Gilchrist- 
Fordney Company, Wausau Southern Lumber Company, 
Marathon Lumber Company, all of Laurel, Miss.; J. J. 
Newman Lumber Company, Hattiesburg; Hinton Bros. Lum- 
ber Company, Lumberton, Miss.; Great Southern Lumber 
Company, Bogalusa, La. 

Delegations of Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association and 
Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, personally conducted 
by T. E. Flanders, include: J. A. Bauman, Kansas City; 
H. D. Skinner, Bragmier, Mo.; D. J. Fair, Sterling, Kan. ; 
J. W. Jacobs, Oklahoma City; C. L. Abbott, Lincoln, Neb. ; 
R. R. Philpott, Humboldt, Neb.; S. D. Ayres, Nebraska ; 
E. E. Hall, Lincoln, Neb.; Adolph Loeffler, Chicago. Will 
visit plants at South Mansfield, Shreveport, Logansport, 
La.; Lufkin, Groveton, Trinity, Houston and Beaumont, Tex. 

Delegations from the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of New York and the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania personally conducted by T. HE. Flanders in- 
clude K. Evarts, Rochester; F. F. Crannell, Albany ; 
Ww. A. Tracey, Hornell; H. D. Gould, Middletown, and G. M. 
Wilson, of Syracuse, all of New York; G. P. Textor, Wilkins- 
burg; James J. Munn and Walter Hatch, Pittsburgh; J. C. 
F. Motz, M. Monessen and Fred H. Cook, of Beaver, all of 
Pennsylvania. 

The Texas delegation consists of J. S. Pools, Valley Mills ; 
J. F. Barns, Lampasas; J. M. Reichenstein, Dallas; Albert 
Steves, San Antonio. 





TO ESTABLISH LOOKOUT STATIONS 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., April 24.—To increase the forest 
protection organization and extend the limits of terri- 
tory covered by guards a meeting of timberland owners 
was held here recently, representing the counties of 
Kanawha, Boone, Fayette and Raleigh. It was decided 
to establish two more lookout stations, making a total 
of fifteen. One will be located at Kingston and another 
20 miles east of that town. 
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FINAL ESTIMATE OF 1915 LUMBER CUT PRESENTED 


Forest Service Compilations By States and Woods Based on Reports From 29,941 Active Mills—Decrease in Year's 


Cut Shown, Compared With That of 1914 


[By ODELL.] 

WaAsHINGTON, D. C., April 26.—The United States For- 
est Service today made public its final estimate of the 
lumber cut by United States mills in 1915, placing the 
aggregate at 37,013,294,000 board feet. 

The census of lumber for 1914, given out at the same 
time, places the cut of American sawmills during that 
year at 37,346,023,000 board feet. ; 
“The 1915 estimate is based on the cut of 29,941 mills 
presumed to have operated. A total of 16,248 mills 
actually reported, giving their 1915 cut as 30,985,473,000 
board feet of lumber last year. An estimate based on 
the operations of the reporting mills gives the total for 
1915. : 

The 1914 figures given in the second paragraph consti- 
tute the returns as reported by 27,506 active sawmills, 
and represent actual figures. ; . 

Tables follow giving the total cut in each State in 
1915, the total cut by each class of mills, and the cut by 
States of the principal woods so far as computed to 
date. A comparison of the 1915 and 1914 production of 
identical mills cutting 5,000,000 board feet and over in 


either year also is shown for the purpose of indicating 


the trend of conditions in the lumber industry. 
Total Production Estimated Estimated 








Mills of Mills No. Mills Total 
States Reporting Reporting Active Production 
206.3: 440 3,050,000 
“ ington ....< 389 3,726,342 ,950, 
Pee iv eenes 291 3,656,505 500 3,900,000 
Mississippi ..... 604 1,935,277 1,250 2,200,000 
North Carolina.. 1,226 1,494,943 2,900 2,000,000 
er 258 1,603,676 500 1,850,000 
Arkansas ....... 634 1,543,089 1,150 1,800,000 
OPEBON ....ccces 363 1,505,633 410 1,690,000 
BARDON 20.0502 645 1,110,235 1,350 1,500,000 
WEIMER. oecccsce 1,218 882,871 2,400 1,500,000 
Wisconsin ...... 380 1,100,384 600 1,300,000 
California Se 
cluding 2 mills 
in Nevada) cae 136 1,119,428 150 1,130,000 
oo See 194 1,000,359 400 1,110,000 
Michigan ....... 344 1,021,122 600 1,100,006 
Minnesota ...... 197 1,018,966 450 1,100,000 
West Virginia... 471 957,916 950 1,100,000 
eS Te eee 613 819,694 900 1,000,000 
en eee 545 617,566 1,400 1,000,000 
Pennsylvania ... 926 610,285 1,900 950,000 
South Carolina.. 385 800 800, 
Tennessee ...... 620 1,800 800,000 
SED 6-4 ken 0-600 203 210 777,000 
MOMEMORT «22520. 586 1,300 560,000 
New Hampshire. 327 500 500,000 
New York....... 1,249 1,600 475,000 
sO a 785 85 400,000 
ees es 406 850 350,000 
NN 6.5 aos % 371 750 350,000 
Montana ........ 94 104 328,000 
WEFMORt 2.220202 313 500 260,000 
Massachusetts .. 269 0 250,000 
Oklahoma ...... 94 225 230,000 
Maryland ...... 202 400 165,000 
ee, eee 130 350 110,000 
Connecticut ..... 92 200 90,000 
RMERERAEED 0 wise 010s 115 144 79,500 
See 14 14 75,915 
New Mexico..... 43 43 65,787 
New Jersey...... 225 250 40,000 
OS eee 71 125 35,000 
oS eee 53 75 25,000 
South Dakota... 23 29 23,800 
Wyoming ....... 58 74 17,400 
Rhode Island.... 13 25 15,000 
| i See 73 73 10,892 
BOG 6 ks00% 16,248 30,985,473 29,941 37,013,294 


1915 Production of Lumber 
REPORTED PRODUCTION: 
Number of Production 
Mills of Mills 


Class of Mills Reporting Reporting 
M Ft. 








V. 10,000 M and over............:. 815 20,096,480 

IV. 5,000 to 9,999 M. 419 2,983,488 
III. 1,000 to 4,999 M 2,264 4,409,233 
| a 500 to 999 M 2,184 1,523,042 
I. 50 to 499 M. 10,566 1,973,230 

oe TR | a er 16,248 30,985,473 


ESTIMATED TOTAL PRODUCTION: 
Estimated Estimated 
Total Number Total » 





Class of Mills of Active Mills Production 
DO BI VOT obo oc coe aesee 835 20,669,746 
IV. Bw0e tO BOPP Mw. cence pa els 453 3,224,448 
IIT. 6 fb 2s 2 eS 3,191 6,201,864 
Il. a! A ere 4,198 2,941,264 
i. ka See I” (re are 21,264 3,975,972 
Bestisemted Totals... so. sc sewes sewers 29,941 37,018,294 


1915 and 1914 Production of Identical Mills Cutting 
5,000,000 Feet in Either Year 


(Including mills idle one year but not mills cutting out) 

191} ——_-—1914— 
Production 

Pro- % Increase 


of 
Number duction or Same Mills 











State of Mills M Ft. Decrease Ft. 
ASUORORB 26001050% 72 1,205,042 -4 1,257,792 
Oklahoma ......+. 5 141,016 21 116,729 
eee 69 1,458,511 2 1,432,687 
Louisiana ....... 168 3,490,442 -38 8,612,705 
Mississippi ...... 102 1,542,532 -7 1,655,114 
BIRDRIB. sccccves 49 664,126 -1 758,093 
EO 2555450» 37 344,357 -1 392,603 
oo SS aeaae 65 829,093 -1 837,028 
South Carolina... 37 458,019 17 392,242 
North Carolina... 80 798,315 -1 804,269 
J ae 35 457,926 0 457,517 

ou) 719 11,389,379 -3 11,716,779 
West Virginia.... 65 725,141 ~9 800,706 
Kentucky ...... 19 142,553 -10 158,211 
Tennessee ....... 29 201,642 -24 263,945 
Missouri 2 100,319 -28 139,251 
Minnesota 37 963,914 -21 1,214,377 
Wisconsin 75 1,020,015 -13 1,175,136 
Michigan ... 77 841,951 20 1,055,005 
Pennsylvania 20 280,618 8 260,606 
New York. 9 72,007 -3 74,527 
N. H. and Mas 7 124,107 29 96,460 
SN GSGS wie ho 2 6 40 375,548 1 373,057 

Total. ... ; 390 4,847,815 -14 5,611,281 
Washington ..... 149 3,395,289 5 8,237,246 
"—EE eee 63 1,413,833 -10 1,562,514 
Galifornmia ....... 51 1,052,189 -10 1,172,947 
oO SSS 25 640,653 -5 673,629 
BEOMEAMS ..ccccce 12 252,711 0 253,364 














Colo. and S. D.... 3 83,738 -4 35,032 
A See 4 74,023 -3 76,305 
New Mexico...... 6 51,859 3 50,395 
TOEBRIG «50050 313 6,914,245 -2 7,061,432 
Grand Totals. 1,422 23,151,439 -5 24,389,492 


1915 Production of Yellow Pine 


Production of Estimated Estimated 
Number of Mills Total Number Total 
Mills Reporting Active Production 











Stat Reporting M Ft. Mills M Ft. 
DOUIMONA. 4.6.0.0 201 868,402 3 2,950,000 
Mississipppi ...... 460 ,630,354 1,850,000 
OO PR 229 1,544,210 350 1,650,000 
North Carolina.... 1,024 1,078,077 2,500 1,700,000 
BIRDRING .600.5508 557 1,004,499 1,250 1,350,000 
ATEOMEAS 22-2005 350 1,067,853 1,190,000 
oo 181 823,270 360 950,000 
i 832 493,332 1,650 1,000,000 
aa 481 523,498 1,400 890,000 
South Carolina.... 356 565,910 750 750,000 
Oklahoma ....... 42 160,406 90 170,000 

Reported Totals 4,713 11,759,811 
EE PRION sn 5 os aeea sas Saco aae kee wae s 1,555 250,000 
Mietimpted "TOteie ss «<..seissc0ss veces 11,780 14,700,000 
1915 Production of Douglas Fir 

of Mills Total 
Production Estimated 
States Reporting Production 

M Ft. M Ft. 
fe a ery ere 2,754,179 2,920,747 
Oren crore ats me near pene = 1,119,395 1,254,125 
IG nan ncesaguesenesteenee ss 117,951 119,000 
PE Cicthshowwank no he eheeannae eae 76,283 76,700 
PL, Gikwas ep Sik peewee l evan esa 41,464 42,400 


4,109,272 4,412,972 
Preliminary 1915 Figures for Other Woods 
WHITE PINE 


Pennsylvania .... 256,170 M 
Minnesota ....... 884,252 M West Virginia.... 132,346 M 
LSS SSS 5 301,600 M tae o> Se 93,014 M 
Wisconsin ....... 188,274 M DIAINS — 5 sv sscncces 68,631 M 
-_ Co aera 61,963 M 
1,374,126 M — 
WESTERN PINE 1,728,251 M 

Satire’ _ CYPRESS 
a + ia RA. 389,991 M LOUIOMR 22.250 559,880 M 
[ship resecsee. se 201,858 M Florida .......... 197,079 Mt 
SREBON! 532.5540 189,203 M © Georgia ......... 47,261 M 
Washington ..... 130,507 M South Carolina... 30,0384 M 
Montana ........ 118,920M Arkansas ........ 24,554 M 
Avizona .....-... 75,848 M Mississippi ...... 23,679 M 
New Mexico...... 61.466 M i. es 23,639 M 
1,167,788 M 856,076 M 

HEMLOCK REDWOOD 
Wisconsin ....... 446,584 M California. a0:<%%-. 418,824 M 

Michigan ......+< 362,973 M SU R PIN 
Washington ..... 306,570 M California ...... 114,494 M 





“SAFETY FIRST” EXPOSITION READY 


Twelve-Car Train Will Carry Educational Exhibits to 
Show Citizens How Government Works 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 25.—The ‘‘Safety First’’ 
exposition of the Federal Government, which is being 
installed on a twelve-car railroad train and will be 
taken to every part of the country, will leave here May 
1, This exposition will give millions of citizens of the 
United States an opportunity to see what Uncle Sam 
is doing in the way of saving life and property. The 
exhibits will portray in a dramatic manner the various 
activities of the Government bureaus along humanitarian 
lines. 

The train will travel first over the lines of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, stopping first at Philadelphia and 
then proceeding west, taking in every city and town of 
any moment. After exhibiting at nearly 200 cities on 
that line, arrangements have been made to take the train 
over the other trunk lines of the country so that every 
citizen who cares about what his Government is doing 
may have an opportunity to witness the exhibits. 

It is thought that the safety-first special should be of 
intense interest to the people of the country in that it 
will bring to their home a much better idea of what the 
Federal Government is doing for them. The Public 
Health Service, for example, will show by models and 
charts what this service is accomplishing for the health 
of the people. 

The Coast Guard Service, also of the Treasury De- 
partment, which last year saved 1,507 persons on the 
oceans and great lakes from untimely deaths and also 
saved property to the extent of more than $11,000,000, 
will exhibit life boats, rapid-firing guns for throwing 
life lines to ships in distress, the breeches buoy for sav- 
ing life at sea, and wireless outfits for use with boat 
expeditions or for setting up on shore or wreck to com- 
municate with the revenue cutter. 


The Bureau of Mines, Interior Department, will have 
a complete exhibit of its apparatus for the saving of 
life in the mines and will show how the death rates 
have already been lowered through its efforts in codper- 
ation with the various States. A unique exhibit will be 
an apparatus invented by one of the engineers of the 
bureau which permits the wearer to enter places filled 
with poisonous gases. Heretofore all apparatus of this 
character came from foreign countries, but this American 
apparatus is said to be superior to any of the foreign 
make. 

Exhibit of Forest Service 


The Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, will 
show how it prevents, detects and suppresses forest fires, 
which in the past have ranked as great calamities, de- 
stroying scores of human lives, devastating ranches and 
settlements in their path, and burning millions of dollars 


worth of the nation’s finest timber. This service shows 
also that 1,200 towns and cities obtain their water sup- 
ply from the national forests, and that it is the duty of 
the service to see that the watersheds are protected from 
fire and also to prevent the contamination of the water 
supplies. 

The American Red Cross Society will explain how it 
goes into crowded factory districts and teaches the work- 
men first aid to the injured. Two instruction cars are 
maintained on the railroads of the country for this pur- 
pose. The Interstate Commerce Commission will be 
represented by three model cars, fully equipped with the 
safety appliances approved by the United States Govy- 
ernment and will show the marked decreases in the num- 
ber of trainmen killed since these appliances were 
adopted. 

The Weather Bureau, Department of Agriculture, will 
show the intricate apparatus it uses in determining the 
weather conditions and the approach of storms and 
floods, and will demonstrate how in time of stress mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of property have been saved by 
its timely warnings. 

The Navy Department and the War Department will 
have appropriate exhibits. 

The Reclamation Service, Department of the Interior, 
will show its methods of reclaiming the desert wastes 
and preparing them for the habitation of man. It is 
estimated by the. Reclamation Service that there is suffi- 
cient desert, if reclaimed, to make homes for 20,000,000 
persons. An additional feature of the exhibits will be 
a display of transparencies showing the beauty and 
grandeur of various national parks. It is expected that 
there will be motion-picture lectures, depicting the work 
of the Federal Government, at the train every evening. 


_—_—ooe 


TO FIGHT PORK BARREL APPROPRIATIONS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 25.—There will be a deter- 
mined fight at this session of Congress to do away with 
the piecemeal system of pork-barrel appropriations for 
river and harbor improvements and flood control by the 
substitution of the proposed Newlands system which pro- 
vides for continuous construction under a board that 
would codrdinate all the departments of the Government 
now at work on the problem. ~ 

Senator Newland has introduced in the Senate and 
Representative Crosser of Ohio, a member of the House 
flood control committee, introduced in the House a bill 
designed to combine the Newlands plan with that favored 
by the Interdepartmental Committee of Service Chiefs in 
their report on the Newlands bill two years ago, and 
again recommended by a cabinet committee composed of 
Secretaries Lane, Houston, and Redfield in their formal 
letter to the President last February. 

In thjs bill the authority of the departments is core- 





lated by the creation of a national waterways council * 


consisting of the President and the secretaries of war, 
interior, agriculture and commerce. The executive 
branches of the departments are codrdinated in a water 
control board under the council to consist of a chairman 
of the board and a representative of each of the four 
departments, who shall be an assistant secretary. 

Efficiency and economy are the watchwords of this new 
plan. No new machinery is created. That already exist- 
ing is to be brought into harmonious codperation, stop- 
ping all duplication of work. The topographic and water 
resources branches of the Geological Survey, the Forest 
Service, the Weather Bureau, the Reclamation Service, 
the Army Engineers and all other bureaus working on 
the water control problem from any angle will each do 
its part. 

The Newlands-Broussard-Crosser bill is a condensation 
of the original Newlands bill, and covers and provides 
for immediate work on comprehensive plans for flood re- 
lief in every flood-menaced valley in the United States. 
It appropriates a total sum of $60,000,000 for this work 
and such emergency construction work as may be most 
urgently needed for immediate protection. This appro- 
priation is apportioned as follows, to the watersheds of 
the great rivers: $25,000,000 to the Illinois and Missis- 
sippi; $5,000,000 to the Ohio; $5,000,000 to the upper 
Mississippi; $5,000,000 to the Missouri and other tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi and Texas rivers; $5,000,000 to 
rivers emptying into the Great Lakes, the Atlantic and 
the Gulf; $5,000,000 to the Columbia and Snake; $5,000,- 
000 to the Sacramento and San Joaquin and other rivers 
of northern California; $5,000,000 to the rivers of south- 
= California, the great inland basin and the Colorado 

iver. 

Opposed to this Newlands-Crosser bill is the Humph- 
reys-Randsdell bill, appropriating $45,000,000 for the 
Mississippi. Levee protection for adjacent lands and 
railroads, rather than navigation, is the real purpose 0! 
the Humphreys-Ransdell bill. Its opponents contend that 
the levee system is gradually destroying the navigability 
of the Mississippi River. 

The Humphreys-Ransdell bill appropriates $45,000,000 
for the Mississippi River, $5,600,000 for the Sacramento, 
and nothing whatever, not even a survey, on any other 
river in the country. This bill is vigorously opposed for 
the further reason that it perpetuates the old army 
engineer system of pork barrel appropriations and puts 
everything relating to flood control under the War De- 
partment. Equal recognition for all four departments— 
War, Interior, Agriculture and Commerce—is the demand 
of those who are urging the plan of the Newlands- 
Broussard-Crosser bill. 
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Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Speciai Interest to Lumbermen 








PANAMA CANAL DECLARED ELIMINATED AS 
SHIPPING ROUTE 
[By ODELL] 

WasuHiInetTon, D. C., April 26—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission devoted three days this week to taking 
testimony and listening to oral argument on the pro- 
posed readjustment of rates on Class C commodities be- 
tween Pacific Coast and eastern points, under the com- 
mission’s decision in the intermountain rate case. Lum- 
ber is involved in this proceeding only to the extent that 
it covers telephone and telegraph poles and cross arms, 
and it did not figure directly in the hearing and argument. 

A feature of the hearing of great interest to coast to 
coast shippers was the declaration of H. P. Hamilton, 
general manager of the Luckenbach Steamship Company, 
and of H, E. D. Jackson, vice president of the Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship Company, that the great Euro- 
pean war and large slides of earth and rock have elim- 
inated the Panama Canal as a competitor o*. the trans- 
continental railroads at least for a long time. 

Mr. Hamilton informed the commission in the course 
of his statement that the Luckenbach Company has 
stopped using the canal and will not resume operations in 
the coast to coast trade for probably two years, and pos- 
sibly not for a much longer period. Mr. Jackson said 
his company does not expect to resume service via the 
canal for at least one year. 

These two companies, the Luckenbach with ten steam- 
ers and the American-Hawaiian with twenty-six steamers, 
handled much of the trade between American ports via 
the canal before the outbreak of the war. Now the 
fleets of both companies are scattered all over the world. 
Both steamship officials declared they were impelled to 
discontinue the coast to coast service, first, because of the 
big slides that last September blocked the Panama Canal 
indefinitely; second, because much greater revenue is to 
be obtained by placing their steamers in the foreign 
trade, and, third, because of what they termed ‘‘the pre- 
vailing low rates by rail’’ on transcontinental business. 
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COMPLAINTS FILED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 25.—The West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, California Redwood Association et 
al. today filed a complaint against the Boston & Albany 
Railroad and the transcontinental carriers, urging the 
commission to restore through joint rates on sash, doors 
and other forest products from Pacifie coast points to 
eastern destinations. The complaint was filed following 
the refusal of the commission to suspend tariffs filed by 
the carriers and effective October 21, 1915, which can- 
celed the then existing joint rates, substituting for them 
combination rates on Chicago or St. Louis. The complaint 
states that the increase in rates which has resulted from 
the cancelation of joint rates ranges from 1/5 of a cent 
to 16% cents per 100 pounds, or from one-fourth of 1 
percent to 22 percent. The existing rates are declared 
to be unjust and unreasonable. 

A complaint was filed by the Peshtigo Lumber Com- 
pany asking the commission to direct the Wisconsin 
Northwestern Railway Company and connecting lines to 
reimburse the company in the sum of $5,000 on account 
of the alleged misrouting of 1,500 carloads of saw logs 
shipped from Taylor’s Rapids, Wis., to Peshtigo, Wis., 
since April 1, 1914. Complainant states that the shipping 
instructions were for the originating carrier to deliver 
the logs to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road at 
Girard Junction, Wis., with instructions that they be de- 
livered at Bagley Junction to the Wisconsin & Michigan 
Railway for ultimate delivery at Peshtigo. Shipments 
were not turned over to the Milwaukee road as directed. 
Via the route specified the rate would have been 2 cents 
per 100 pounds, plus $3 per car. The charges actually 
collected were 3 cents per 100 pounds. 

_A complaint filed by The Globe Lumber Company, of 
Yellow Pine, La., attacks a rate of 45 cents applied to a 
carload of pine lumber from Yellow Pine to New Haven, 
Conn., and reconsigned to Hyannis, Mass. Complainant 
states that at the time of movement the lawful through 
jomt rate was 37% cents per 100 pounds. The Sibley, 
luke Bisteneau & Southern Railway and its connections 
are named as defendants. 

The Louisiana Lumber Company, of Cairo, IIl., has filed 
complaint, urging the commission to require the Big 
Four road to make a switching allowance of $2 a car on 
“ipments from complainant’s mill. From the complaint 
‘0 appears that complainant entered into an agreement 
to advance $718.65 for the construction of a portion of 
‘ne spur track connecting its mill with the main line of 
the carrier, with the understanding that allowance of $2 
® car would be made for switching until the amount ad- 
vanced had been reimbursed. This arrangement was to 
bold where the railroad’s revenue was not less than $10 
% car, and was to run for two years from September 1, 
‘)i9, or until the amount advanced was repaid. Instead 
o* receiving such an allowance, complainant is required 
to pay a switching charge of $2 in addition to the full 
gees tate. By supplement No. 1-B to tariff, I. C. C. 
.\0. 6354, the complaint states the Louisiana company has 
been eliminated as an industry on the line of the Big 
Four, which, accordingly, has refused to do the switch- 
ng, despite the alleged agreement. 

op counsel for the railroads have filed a brief in I. & S. No. 
‘(9—Paeifie Coast-Southwest Lumber—in which the pro- 
Posed increases in rates to Oklahoma and Texas points are 


¢ 
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vigorously upheld. According to the railroad attorneys the 
suspended tariffs merely propose to restore rates in effect 
prior to September 21, 1914, on lumber from Pacific 
coast points. The increases include the following: 

The present rate to Oklahoma City is 6314 cents and 
the proposed rate 6614 cents. To McAlester, Okla., the 
present rate is 6344 and the proposed rate 6414 cents. To 
Gainesville and Fort Worth, Tex., the existing rate is 
63% cents and the proposed rate 72 cents. The brief 
states: 

The rates that the carriers are seeking to advance having 
been put in effect contrary to the best judgment of many 
of them under the influence of a dream that a_ great 
augmentation of traffic would more than compensate for the 
cut in the rates, and experience having shown that the 
objecting carriers were right in their judgment and that 
no increase of traffic has resulted, and it further appearing 
from the testimony that the earnings from the suspended 
rates would be in effect low, it follows that they should 
be permitted to take effect and that there should thus be 
restored the old rate adjustment of which no shipper had 
ever made complaint. 

The commission has issued an order authorizing the 
Lamb-Fish Lumber Company et al. to amend their re- 
cent complaint attacking the reasonableness of class and 
commodity rates from Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory and other points to Charleston, Miss., under the rate 
adjustment effective January 1. 





UNLAWFUL CHARGES SAID TO BE COLLECTED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 25.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has handed down a decision in which 
it is held that Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & 
Steamship Company collected from the Bowie Lumber 
Company (Ltd.), of Bowie, La., unlawful charges for 
the transportation of lumber in carloads from Ludivine, 
La., to Bowie for milling, and reshipped to various inter- 
state destinations. 

Highteen carloads were involved in the complaint. 
March 26, 1915, complainant filed a formal complaint 
with the commission alleging that defendant refused to 
apply its transit rules and regulations on the shipments 
involved. A part of each of the eighteen carload ship- 
ments from Ludivine to Bowie was planed and reshipped 
with the part not planed. In its opinion the commission 
says: 

The tariff rule in issue provided that “lumber, carloads, 
may be stopped in transit at stop-over point, planed: or 
dressed or resawed and reshipped in carloads,” the through 
rate to destination to be the rate from point of shipment 
or from the milling point, whichever was higher. The same 
tariff also provided that upon satisfactory evidence of re- 
shipment of planed or dressed or resawed lumber defendant 
would refund the difference between the charges on the 
inbound shipment and charges on difference in weight be- 
tween inbound and outbound shipments. The tariffs naming 
the rates to ultimate destinations provided that the rules 
of the individual carriers parties to the tariffs would apply 
relative to transit service. The rate applicable to the ship- 
ments to Bowie was 8 cents per 100 pounds, and the rate 
on the difference in weight 4 cents per 100 pounds, subject 
to a minimum charge of $5 per car. The shipments were 
planed in part only. Charges were collected on basis of 
the rate from Ludivine to Bowie, plus the rates from Bowie 
to final destinations on the weight of the rough lumber. 
Overcharges were collected. 

Defendant based its refusal to apply its transit rule on 
the ground that the rule required the planing or dressing 
or resawing of the entire shipment. Complainant contends 
that the only condition imposed was that the entire ship- 
ment should move to destination. Effective August 28. 
1915, defendant published a rule providing transit service 
on lumber planed, dressed, worked. or resawed, in whole 
or in part, and reshipped to destination. 

We find that the operation of the tariff rule was not 
restricted to shipments of lumber wholly planed, dressed, 
or resawed: that charges assessed on the shinments in ex- 
cess of those which would have accrued on the basis of the 
refund provided by the tariff were unlawful: that com- 
plainant made the shipments as described and paid and bore 
charges thereon herein found to have been unlawful: that 
it has been damaged to the extent of the difference between 
the charges paid and the charges that would have accrued 
if the refund provided had been made, and that it is entitled 
to reparation with interest. 

The exact amount of reparation due can not be deter- 
mined on the present record. Unon receipt of a statement 
prepared by complainant and verified by defendant we will 
consider the entry of an order awarding reparation. 





COMPLAINT DISMISSED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 25.—In a decision the com- 
mission dismissed a complaint filed by the Bradley Tim- 
ber & Railway Supply Company against the Soo Line, 
attacking the reasonableness of a rate of 15 cents per 100 
pounds on a carload of dressed lumber shipped from 
Weirgor, Wis., to Chicago. The commission says: 


The shipments weighed 36.600 pounds and moved: Min- 
nenpolis. St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway, hereinafter 
called the Soo line. from Weirgor to Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway thence to Chicago. 
Charges were collected in the sum of $54.90, at a combina- 
tion rate of 15 cents per 1 pounds. composed of a rate 
of 11 cents from Weirgor to Milwaukee, and a rate of 4 
cents from Milwaukee to Chicago. Complainant contends 
that the prover rate was a joint rate of 11% cents per 100 
pounds applicable on lumber from Weirgor to Chicago. 

Defendants state that the rate charged was applicable. 
hecause the shipment was billed to Milwaukee, and was 
‘forwarded to Chicago after arrival at that point. A 
duplicate copy of the original shipping ticket, signed by the 
consignor and dated November 16, 1912, was introduced by 
defendants. It shows that complainant was the consignee 
and that delivery was to be made at Milwaukee, The 





original waybill and a copy of the bill of lading also were 
introduced and show the same thing. A telegram sent by 


the Soo line’s local agent to the general freight agent 
November 20, 1912, asking that the shipment be diverted 
to Chicago, states that the consignee had made a mistake 


in billing. ‘The shipment arrived at Milwaukee November 
20, 1912, before the order for diversion was received, and 
on November 21 the shipper was advised that the order 
could not be executed. On November 22 the consignor 
ordered the car rebilled to Chicago, 

Complainant introduced a copy of its letter of November 
20, 1912, addressed to the Soo line, requesting a change in 
the name of the consignee. The original bill of lading was 
inclosed with this letter, which complainant asserts showed 
Chicago as the original destination, but the bill of lading 
appears to have been lost. Complainant was then without 
knowledge that the shipment had actually moved to Mil- 
waukee. The tariffs in effect permitted rebilling only at 
the combination of the local rates to and from Milwaukee. 

We find that the shipment was billed originally to Mil- 
waukee, and thence to Chicago; and that the lawful rate 
was assessed. 


ORDERS SUSPENSION OF TARIFF 


WasHINeTON, D. C., April 26——The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today issued an order suspending from 
April 30 until October 30 the operation of an item in 
tariffs filed by Agents C. C. McCain, Eugene Morris and 
R. H. Countiss, naming increased rates on lumber in car- 
loads from St. Louis and St. Louis group points to cer- 
tain destinations in Montana. The operation of the pro- 
posed increases was suspended from January 1 until 
April 30 by an order previously entered. 

Another order issued by the commission suspends from 
April 26 and May 6 until August 24 the operation of 
tariff I. C. C. No. 2970-B, filed by Morgan’s Louisiana 
& Texas Railroad & Steamship Company and supplement 
No. 1 to that tariff, which propose increased rates on 
lumber in carloads from various points in Louisiana, in- 
cluding points on the Gulf & Sabine Railroad, Lake 
Charles & Northern and Louisiana & Pacific railroads 
to Galveston, Houston and Texas City, Tex., on export 
and coastwise traffic. The present rate is 6 cents and 
the proposed rate 9 cents 100 pounds, representing an 
increase of 50 percent. 








_ 


NOTES OF THE COMMISSION 


WasuHineTon, D. C., April 26.—Counsel for the city of 
Astoria, Ore., today filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a vigorously worded brief in reply to the pe- 
tition of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway Com- 
pany and other interested carriers for a rehearing on the 
complaint filed by the city of Astoria and recently de- 
cided. The commission in its decision directed the rail- 
roads to establish a schedule of rates from Astoria on a 
parity with rates from Portland, Seattle and Tacoma. 
The commission found the existing rate fabric unduly 
and unjustly discriminatory against Astoria, Lumber and 
forest products figured largely in the lengthy opinion 
handed down in this case. Counsel for the city of As- 
toria take the position that from the facts in the case 
the commission could have arrived at no other decision; 
that conditions have not been changed since the case was 
recently decided, and that there is no good ground for 
redpening the case and permitting the existing unjust 
discrimination to continue indefinitely. 

A brief filed on behalf of the Whiteville Lumber Com- 
pany et al. in their complaint against the Atlantic Coast 
Line and other roads strongly upholds the shippers’ con- 
tention that the prevailing practice of charging them the 
full local rates from North Carolina producing points 
to Virginia gateways on shipments of lumber and forest 
products for remote points beyond is unlawful. Com- 
plainants contend that this practice makes their through 
rates entirely too high, and they are seeking the estab- 
lishment of more reasonable through rates. Counsel for 
complainants declare that mills located in Virginia or 
close to the Virginia gateways are enabled to crowd them 
out of valuable markets by reason of the existing rate 
fabric on through shipments from North Carolina mills. 
The present rates are declared to be unreasonable from 
every point of comparison. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission today postponed 
from June 1 until July 1 the effective date of its order 
of February 21, 1916, in the case of the Bonners Ferry 
(Idaho) Lumber Company versus the Great Northern 
Railway. In its decision in this case the commission 
found that rates charged on lumber from Bonners Ferry 
to certain Montana points were unduly discriminatory 
and rates charged to Minnesota and North Dakota points 
were unjust and unreasonable. The Great Northern was 
directed to put in a new schedule of rates on or before 
June 1. 

The Lucas E. Moore Stave Company, with headquarters 
at Mobile, Ala., and operating in Mississippi and other 
States, today filed a complaint with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission attacking existing rates on staves and 
heading from Columbus, Miss., to Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston and other points in trunk line territory, 
Virginia and Quebec. The existing rate to New York is 
35 cents and complainant declares it should not exceed 
31 cents per 100 pounds. Instead of the present rate of 
37 cents to Boston complainant asks for a rate of 33 
cents. The existing rate to Virginia cities is 26 cents, 
and it should not exceed 22 cents, according to the 
Moore company. 


DECLARES FOR RAINEY BILL 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 26—In an opinion ren- 
dered today by a special committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the Rainey bill for the 
creation of a tariff commission, which has been adopted 
by the administration as its measure, accords with the 
principles for which the membership of the National 
chamber declared in its referendum, which was carried 
by an overwhelming vote. The committee, of which 
Daniel P. Morse, of New York, is chairman, endorses 
the bill and calls upon the members of the National 
Chamber to support it. The text has been printed and 
will be sent out from the Washington headquarters, 
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MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MEN IN QUARTERLY MEETING 


Consider Proposed Changes in Grading Rules of National Association—Tests to Be Made and Vote Taken—Find 
That Market Conditions Suggest Higher Prices 


Detroit, Micu., April 24.—The proposed new rules 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association furnished 
the most interesting bit of discussion at the spring meet- 
ing of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, which was held at the Hotel Statler in this city 
last Friday. The discussion did not in any way reveal 
antagonism to the proposed rules, but rather a question 
whether or not the association should take action on the 
proposals at the meeting or wait until tests could be made 
under the new and old rules to determine just how far- 
reaching the effect of the changes might be from the 
standpoint of manufacture. The matter was brought 
up by W. L. Saunders, chairman of the grading rules 
committee, and after mentioning a few slight changes, 
which were offered relative to hemlock rules, he told the 
members present that advance copies of the proposed 
changes of the National Hardwood association had just 
reached members of the committee the day previous. 
Mr. Saunders asked, that D. H. Day, of Glen Haven, 
speak, for, he said, in that brief time Mr. Day had been 
able to give the hardwood rule proposals more attention. 
Mr. Day brought up the question of whether he should 
read the new proposed rules, which, readers will recall, 
were presented in full in last week’s issue of the AMER- 
IcAN LUMBERMAN, but as they were so lengthy the ques- 
tion of their reading was not acted upon favorably. 

After the discussion had proceeded for a half hour it 
was finally decided that Secretary J. C. Knox name six 
manufacturers to make tests under the new and old rules, 
reporting results of these tests back promptly to Mr. 
Knox, who in turn will communicate the information to 
the members. A vote by letter will be taken upon 
whether or not the association will favor these rules. 
‘The tests are to be made upon from ten to thirty thou- 
sand feet of lumber, each volume to be inspected sepa- 
rately under the new and old rules. It is believed that 
Secretary Knox will be able to learn the results of these 
tests about the first of May and that a letter vote will 
bé taken by May 15. The consensus of most of the mem- 
bers was that this would be the best and most practical 
way of arriving at just how far the proposed changes 
would affect the welfare of the Michigan manufacturers. 
An opinion was expressed that delay should not be allowed 
and the association should go promptly upon record as 
to whether or not it favored the passing of the rules 
but this opinion did not prevail. However, after brief 
discussion had been had a motion was passed providing 
for the making of the tests. 

The meeting was well attended and proved an inter- 
esting one. President C. T. Mitchell, of Cadillac, pre- 
sided, and after Secretary Knox had read the minutes of 
the last meeting, he presented a very excellent report upon 
the affairs of the association as they had developed dur- 
ing the last quarter. He began this report by pointing 
to the business outlook, which he described as one filled 
with much brighter prospects than were prevalent some 
months ago. Conditions in the lumber industry, he said, 
are far better right now, which is best indicated by the 
14,000 building permits issued during March, covering 
seventy-seven cities, showing building operations of over 
$51,000,000. This, he said, was over 35 percent more 
than for the corresponding month of last year. He 
pointed out, also, that over twice as many inquiries for 
real estate prevail as did a year ago. 

‘« Architects generally are looking with more favor 
on wood construction now than formerly for several rea- 
sons,’’ said Secretary Knox. ‘‘These reasons are the 
high cost of steel construction, the length of time it takes 
to get steel because of the many orders ahead, and then 
the good showing that wood construction has been mak- 
ing of late.’’ 

‘¢Your secretary attended a joint meeting of the lum- 
ber secretaries and representatives of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Architects and others a short time ago, and it 
was brought out in the discussions that the architects 
preferred buildings of mill construction, provided they 
could obtain proper size, inspection, brands, ete. © This 
would cover yellow pine and western woods principally, 
but has a tendency to strengthen the woods that we are 
producing.’’ 

Stocks on Hand 


The report of Secretary Knox showed comparatively 
light stocks of hardwoods in the upper grades and less 
on hand in the lower grades than a year ago. In accord- 
ance with the resolutions passed at the spring meeting a 
year ago the secretary had prepared an exhaustive vol- 
ume including reports from members in which the dried 
stocks are separated from the green. It is not likely that 
this report will be continued in this form because it 
included 68 pages instead of the usual report of 24 
pages, and members questioned whether the results were 
worth the time spent in preparing it. Mention was made 
that the members expect this year to peel 43,665 acres 
of hemlock bark, and as hemlock bark is in demand and 
bringing a good f. o. b. point of shipment price, this 
phase of the business of the members of the association 
is receiving more than usual attention. 

Secretary Knox said, in reference to the sales report, 
that all but a few members are reporting regularly and 
that a number of criticisms as to the manner of report- 
ing sales, especially hemlock sales, had come up. He 
asked members having suggestions to make in this con- 
nection to bring them up during the progress of the 
meeting. 

The general assessment on hardwoods of 2 cents a 
thousand feet actually shipped from October 1, 1914, 








to October 1, 1915, was split in two, one-half being due 
December 1 and the other half May 1. The report stated 
that $3,126.23, the amount due December 1, had been 
collected, and that $2,374.49 is due from the May 1 
assessment. The special assessment on hemlock of 1 
cent a thousand feet on the production of 1915 had 
netted $1,576.85, all‘of which had been collected. Secre- 
tary Knox recited a report of the treasurer indicating 
a balance on hand April 10 of $2,119.78 in the general 
fund and $1,049.37 in the forest fire fund. He said it 
would be necessary to provide assessment at the meeting 
for the carrying on of the forest fire protection work 
this year, the assessment last year being based on 
241,313 acres at 3% cents an acre, 2 cents being due on 
May 1 and 1% cents July 1. Later on in the meeting a 
motion was made and carried to make assessment for 
forest fire protection the same as last year. This same 
assessment prevailed in spite of the fact that the acre- 
age is somewhat reduced this season. Rearrangement 
of the districts permits the association to get along with 
fewer wardens and additional help from the Federal 
Government was suggested. 


Reclassification of Lumber Rates Question 


Continued Secretary Knox in touching upon the sub- 
ject of reclassification of lumber: 


Lumber, as you know, is the second largest industry in the 
United States, and anything that affects that industry is, 
therefore, far reaching. For years the subject of reclassi- 
fication of articles taking lumber rates has been brought out 
in case after case, until it seemed certain that something 
should be done to straighten matters; then, of its own voli- 
tion, the Interstate Commerce Commission some time ago 
took up the whole problem of reclassification of lumber, cov- 
ering the entire country, and announced a hearing to be held 
in Chicago some time during the coming summer with Com- 
missioner B. H. Meyers, chairman, in charge. Soon after 
July 1 the entire problem will be opened up and every 





J. C. KNOX, CADILLAC ; 
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member of our association as well as men who dispose of 
and buy lumber will be affected. We have been asked to aid 
in this matter concerning Michigan shipments and have pre- 
pared a statement covering 1,521 cars, embracing twelve 
representative firms, and have forwarded this statement to 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for com- 
pilation and report together with the statistics from affili- 
ated associations of the National and others. 

The proper presentation of this case to the commission 
is going to cost considerable money, and we are asked to 
pay a portion of this expense. ‘This will be brought up in 
the general business. 

Secretary Knox then called attention to the fact that 
the association had been invited to join the National 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and asked 
that some action be taken. 

In closing he ealled attention to the fact that Charles 
F. Simonson, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Inter-insurance Exchange, would address the members 
relative to the work of the exchange and its growth, 
and also that the Michigan association had been asked 
to contribute to the permanent exhibit of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which will be 
placed in the Insurance Exchange Building in Chicago. 

Secretary Knox then read the report of Treasurer H. 
Ballou, of Cadillac, which was the same as covered in 
the report of the secretary. 

Following the presentation of the work of the asso- 
ciation as told in the report of the secretary, the report 
of the grading rules committee was called for. Chair- 
man W. 8. Saunders presented this briefly. Proposed 
changes as to hemlock were referred for action to the 
summer meeting. The discussion of the proposed changes 
of the rules of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation then took place. : 

The report of the Chief Fire Warden Morford, of 
Gaylord, reviewed the progress of the department since 
the last meeting, and showed the good results the depart- 
ment has attained. Following this a motion was made to 
make the assessment for forest fire protection the same as 
last year. 


Report of Market Conditions Committee 

‘“«The most convincing commentary on market condi- 
tions at the present time is the fact that we are con- 
fronted at this meeting with the necessity of revising 
prices on many of the items, and not on a single article 
necessitates revision downward,’’ declared W. C. Hull, of 
Traverse City, in making the report of the market con- 
ditions committee. This report in its beginning called 
attention to the tendency of prices upward and the 
greater stability that these increased prices give to the 
lumber market. His report reciting conditions as they 
exist with different woods was as follows: 

We have oa hand 283,000,000 feet of hardwoods, dry and 
green, as compared with 292,000,000 eleven months ago, 
and we have 116,000,000 feet on hand unsold, against 15:3,- 
000,000. Of No. 1 common and better we have on hand 
unsold 61,000,000 feet against 93,000,000 feet eleven months 
ago, and of No. 3 common 55,000,000 feet as compared with 
59,000,000. From this standpoint alone it is much more 
favorable for No. 2 common and better, and about the same 
for No, 3 common, than it was eleven months ago. 

Our estimate for the 1915 cut was 360,000,000 feet and 
we cut 354,000,000. Our revised estimate for the 1916 cut 
is 421,000,000 and, allowing for the increased demand for 
our product, this showing must be considered as highly fa- 
vorable to us. 

Of hemlock we have on hand 135,000,000 feet against 
165,000,000 feet of eleven months ago, and we have on hand 
unsold 84,000,000 feet as compared with 142,000,000. The 
estimated cut for 1915 was estimated at 230,000,000 feet, 
and the actual cut amounted to 234,000,000 feet. The re- 
vised estimate of the 1916 cut is placed at 220,000,000. 

The higher grades of maple in thicknesses up to 10/4 are 
in good demand and scarce, and while no advances are recom- 
mended on beech, it occupies a very strong position. The 
same is true of basswood. Slight changes have been made 
in birch and elm, and thick elm from 8/4 up is especially 


good. 

Number 3 common is the only item on the list that is 
slow, but is gaining strength daily, for there is an unusual 
demand for ties and the box factories are using much lumber 
to take the place of fiber boxes, on account of scarcity of 
paper material. We believe the price of No. 3 common will 
advance before our next meeting. 

There is a shortage of hemlock bark in the tanners’ hands 
and prices are daily advancing now, ranging from $11.50 to 
$13.20 a cord, f. o. b. loading point. 

Metal and paper products, the two great competitors of 
wood, are practically out of the market. The depletion in 
metal stocks especially has been tremendous. These sup- 
plies have been exhausted with such rapidity that the effect 
of such exhaustion is by no means fully apparent, but will 
become so to an increasing extent as time passes. 

Members of the association recently had the pleasure of 
reading a most excellent presentation of our relation to 
competing materials, written by R. B. Goodman. His state- 
ments are so accurate and his deductions so convincing that 
it is needless to more than merely mention that lumber to- 
day constitutes the sole remaining resource of innumerable 
industries. 

It is noticeable that advances in lumber have in no par- 
ticular kept pace with advances by competing lines. That 
they must continue to advance and that their limit for 
such advancement cannot even be estimated at this time 
are two conclusions that must be reached by a considera- 
na of the various factors affecting movement of lumber 
ines. 

Our principal concern at this time should be to make 
certain that our interests are protected and that some of 
the obstacles confronting us are anticipated and offset by 
making quotations high enough to overcome them. Even 
if it were possible to increase our production to the limit 
of the demand, we would still be entitled to a sharp ad- 
vance, but inasmuch as it is apparent that we will not be 
able to overproduce, even if we were able to supply the de- 
mand, it would seem we should very carefully consider the 
— at which we sell the very limited stock at our dis- 
posal, 

We have some things to contend with which, while more 
or less insignificant, are still factors that hinder the free 
distribution of our product and add to its cost. 

The car shortage, while as yet not seriously affecting our 
interests, is apt to become troublesome. We have already 
been restricted by the embargo on various eastern points. 
Lake freights are going up. Anything that can float has 
been taken from the lakes to engage in transatlantic trade. 
There was a surplus of vessels last year; now there is a 
serious shortage. 

There have been sharp advances in the prices of all ma- 
chines and materials we use in preparing and marketing 
our product. The restless condition among the laboring 
classes will sooner or later reach the lumber industry, and 
it will mean higher wages and less work performed. 

All the above conditions will increase our cost, and as it 
is not good policy to be satisfied with less than one is en- 
titled to and as we cannot foresee just what future develop- 
ments may be, we should carefully consider all complica- 
tions that may enter into future deliveries. 

We also must consider an ever diminishing supply of 
stock and an ever increasing demand, and our principal 
task should be accurately to estimate what rightfully be 
longs to us, and to get it now and henceforth. 


Following the report of Chairman Hull luncheon was 
had in the room adjoining. At the conclusion of the 
luncheon C. H. Worcester, of Chicago, spoke briefly upon 
the question of reclassification of lumber, which will be 
gone into so thoroughly at the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission hearing to be held in Chicago in July. The point 
of his talk was how ineffective it would be for the dif- 
ferent associations to carry on the burden of presenting 
the lumber side of the story at this hearing, and for 
that reason the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Ass0- 
ciation had taken the matter for the entire lumber indus- 
try upon its shoulders. He told how necessary it would 
be, however, for each association to contribute its share 
of the expense of this hearing. Following his talk 
motion was made and carried for the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association to pay its portion of 
the expense, based in equitable manner among the dif- 
ferent associations. : 

C. F. Simonson, of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Interinsurance Exchange, then spoke briefly upon 
the work of the exchange and the growth of its bust 
ness during the months since its establishment. 

Following his talk adojurnment was taken and mem- 
bers almost ‘‘en masse’’ went to the Detroit «« Tigers’ 
Chicago ‘‘White Sox’’ baseball game. As ‘‘ Tiger 
fans the association rooters pulled for the ‘‘Tigers’’ t0 
win. The ‘‘Tigers’’ did. 
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- EXCHANGE MEMBERS AND MANUFACTURERS MEET 





Alexandria District Lumbermen Compare Reports of Sales—Car Shortage Affects Volume of Shipments—Southern 
Pine Association to House Salesmen’s School—Directors Meet 


AuexaNpriA, La., April 25.—Another chapter in the 
story of the new order of things in the manufacture and 
sale of southern yellow pine was written in Alexandria 
today, the occasion being the regular monthly meeting 
of the Alexandria District Lumbermen’s Exchange, held 
jointly with directors and members of the Southern Pine 
Association. With an attendance of sixty-one members 
and visitors the meeting occupied the entire afternoon, 
beginning with a Dutch lunch served in the ball room of 
the Hotel Bentley at 1 p. m. At the end of the lunch, 
which was entirely informal, handsome souvenirs were 
distributed in the shape of cigarette holders and ash 
trays, and attractive little hand mirrors, as a compli- 
ment from the hotel management. Preceding the formal 
meeting Secretary E. P. Mallam distributed to each of 
those present a copy of the sales report of the exchange, 
covering 361 cars sold from April 17 to 20, with a sum- 
mary of the sales for the month up to the latter date. 
This report showed sales to April 20 amounting to 25,- 
118,861 feet, while the sales for all of March amounted 
to 22,338,212 feet. 

After calling the meeting to order Chairman Guy 
Mallam, of Alexandria, expressed the pleasure of the 
exchange in having so many visitors in attendance, their 
presence meaning only one thing—codperation. He then 
explained the work of the exchange to be that of simply 
exchanging information among the members showing 
actual sales that had been made, each of these reports 
showing an accomplished transaction, something that had 
already been done and not in prospect. No customers’ 
names are given in the reports but the actual sales, with 
the price f. o. b. mill are given. These reports, he said, 
are regularly sent to the Forest Service at Washington. 
The information now being exchanged covers seventy 
mills, representing an annual output of 2,000,000,000 
feet, or one-sixth of the entire production of southern 
yellow pine. He explained that no attempt was made to 
make prices or to dictate in any way whatever, each mill 
meeting its own individual problems and following its 
own plans in booking business. 

Reports from the various members were then called for, 
the following mills reporting through their representa- 
tives: Enterprise Lumber Company, Alexandria, La.; 
Beaumont Lumber Company, Beaumont, Tex.; Alexandria 
Lumber Company, Alexandria, La.; Crowell & Spencer 
Lumber Company, Longleaf, La.; Meridian Lumber Com- 
pany, Meridian, La.;.Germain & Boyd Lumber Company, 
Atlanta, La.; Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Company, Shreve- 
port, La.; Louisiana Saw Mill Company, Glenmora, La.; 
Pine Belt Lumber Company, Ft. Towson, Okla.; S. H. 
Bolinger Lumber Company, Shreveport, La.; Louisiana 
Central Lumber Company, Clarks, La.; Rosemary Pine 
Lumber Mills, South Mansfield, La.; Williams Bros. 
Lumber Company, Oberlin, La.; White Sulphur Lumber 
Company, Trout, La.; Iatt Lumber Company, Colfax, 
La. Others present not members of the exchange who 
reported on conditions existing at their mills were rep- 
resentatives of the Industrial Lumber Company, Eliza- 
beth, La.; Long-Bell Lumber Company, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Fordyce Lumber Company, Fordyce, Ark.; Frost- 
Johnson Lumber Company, Shreveport, La.; Great South- 
ern Lumber Company, Bogalusa, La.; Bagdad Land & 
Lumber Company, Bagdad, Fla.; Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany, Houston, Tex. 

These reports all indicated that there is a good de- 

mand for timbers at satisfactory prices, a good call for 
railroad and car material and an active demand for 
No. 3 dimension, but for other items of yard stock the 
demand has slackened to a considerable extent, largely 
due, in northern territory especially, to the late spring. 
The ear shortage in some places is still very acute, this 
applying especially to box cars, none of the mills re- 
porting a full supply and some being able to secure only 
a very few. This shortage of boxes has reduced ship- 
tuents of dressed stock and has helped to reduce the order 
file in that direction because mills are loath to accept 
orders for material that they can not hope to deliver in 
any reasonable time. 
_ The reports indicated that there has been an accumu- 
lation in stocks at mills represented at this meeting 
suce January 1 of approximately 130,000,000 feet, this 
accumulation being due almost entirely to inability to 
secure cars in which to make shipments. General condi- 
‘tons were reported as satisfactory, with splendid, pros- 
ects, but in view of the accumulation of stock reported 
there will without doubt be a considerable curtailment of 
‘roduction until the supply more nearly approximates 
‘e actual demand. 

Following the reports and the general discussion ac- 

‘panying them, B. S. Woodhead, chairman of a com- 

‘ttee appointed for that purpose, presented resolutions 
<rressing the deep sense of loss felt by the Alexandria 
_sriet Lumbermen’s Exchange in the death of the late 

“illiam Eddy Barns, of St. Louis, expressing deep sym- 
(ethy with the family of the deceased and instructing 

“< the resolutions be spread upon the minutes, a copy 
sent to the family, to the St. Louis Lumberman and 
other lumber trade journals. The ‘resolutions were 


‘opted by a unanimous rising vote. 
_ ‘he selection of the place for holding the next meet- 


y 
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‘42 was left to the chairman and the meeting adjourned, 
“emg followed immediately by a meeting conducted by 
"he Southern Ping Association. — 

Southern Pine Association Activities Explained 


‘ = 8. Gardiner, of Laurel, Miss., first vice president of 
"a" organization, took the chair and explained briefly 











conditions that led to the organization of the Southern 
Pine Association, the work that has been accomplished 
by that association and also some of its plans. He ex- 
pressed deep appreciation of the hospitality of the Alex- 
andria lumbermen and stated that the directors were 
glad to have the opportunity to meet in Alexandria and 
give manufacturers who are not members an opportunity 
to learn more of what the association has done and is 
doing. As a concrete illustration of the value of organ- 
ized codperative effort he directed attention to the fact 
that when the association was organized a little more 
than a year ago yellow pine lumber was bringing $12 at 
the mill and today it is commanding $17. He said the 
association has done more effective advertising for yellow 
pine in one year than the old association had done in 
its entire history. Personally, he said he had great faith 
in the efficacy of printer’s ink, and said that last year 
the association spent $75,000 in advertising and secured 
an increase in the price of lumber of $5 and if they 
could spend $300,000 a year the results ought to be pro- 
portionately greater. Mr. Gardiner then called W. T. 
Murray, of Fordyce, Ark., to the chair, and he called 
on J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager, to tell of the work 
of the association. Mr. Rhodes made a clear and forci- 
ble explanation of the splendid work the association has 
done in the way of advertising, trade extension, uniform 
grading, inspections etc. first stating that there is no 
question as to the legality of the work the association is 
doing and expressing the opinion that in ten years all 
manufacturers of natural resources of the country will 
be compelled by law to follow similar plans. He dis- 
cussed the question of trademarking, the idea being that 
with the adoption of a trademark and a satisfactory 
method of applying it, the association would be in posi- 
tion to guarantee the grades of subscriber mills. In this 
connection he told of the work being done among the 
architects and called attention to the fact that the Illi- 
nois Society of Architects a few days ago had recom- 
mended the adoption of the grading rules of the Southern 
Pine Association and their inclusion in architects’ speci- 
fications. 

Mr. Rhodes told of the work being done among the 
retailers and of the visit now being made to the mills 
of about fifty representative retailers from various sec- 
tions of the country as guests of the association and 
that, unsolicited by the association and, in fact, discour- 
aged by it, some of the retailers had voluntarily given 
the assurance that if they were furnished with the names 
of subscribers to the Southern Pine Association they 
would in future confine their purchases of yellow pine to 
these mills. Mr. Rhodes further detailed the work of 
planning for the education of lumber salesmen and the 
working out of a uniform system of cost accounting, a 
matter that has received the approval of the Federal 
Trade Commission. His talk covered very fully the many 
activities of the association, showing the numerous ways 
in which it is helping the manufacturers of yellow pine. 

Following Mr. Rhodes, Wallace J.. Ferry, of Kansas 
City, described the advertising campaign being conducted 
under his direction, the association having spent last year 
$80,000 for advertising, using space in 120 different 
publications with a combined circulation of more than 
15,000,000. He displayed a number of charts showing 
the various lines of work being conducted and stated 
that plans for the coming year contemplated an ex- 
penditure for advertising at least equal to that of last 
year. Among the books now in preparation by the ad- 
vertising department are ‘‘Farm Building Plans,’’ 
‘¢Things a Farmer Can Build of Wood,’’ ‘‘Cut-over Pine 
Lands’’ and ‘‘ Culverts and Bridges.’’ 

H. T. Kendall, of Houston, briefly outlined plans for 
a school of salesmanship to be held in St. Louis June 26, 
27 and 28, which will be open to lumber salesmen and to 
anyone else interested in the lumber business. Six ses- 
sions of three hours each are planned, the school to be 
opened with addresses by Charles 8. Keith, of Kansas 
City, J. E. Rhodes, of New Orleans, and W. H. Sullivan, 
of Bogalusa. Talks on salesmanship will be made by 
Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, one of the best known authorities 
on the subject, Hugh Chalmers, Edward Hines and others. 
Following this school of salesmanship it is the plan to 
organize the salesmen in State or territorial divisions, 
each with its own officers and governing body. A book 
of questions will be supplied each salesman at the school 
and they will be expected to answer these questions at 
district meetings to be held later. 

Following the announcement by the chairman of the 
appointment of a committee composed of B. F. Bonner, 
of Houston, Tex.; Guy Mallam, of Alexandria, La.; 
G. A. Townsend, of Bogalusa, La., and M. B. Nelson, of 
Kansas City, to meet with the chair immediately to dis- 
cuss a uniform form for exchanging information the 
meeting adjourned. 

At 8 o’clock tonight at the Pastime Theater, moving 
pictures of yellow pine operations were shown, these 
being some of the pictures made for the Southern Pine 
Association for the purpose of being exhibited through- 
out the country generally. Following the pictures the 
visitors were entertained at a dinner dance at the Hotel 
Bentley. 


IMPORTANT PLANS DISCUSSED AT MEETING 

ALEXANDRIA, La., April 25.—With P. S. Gardiner, of 
Laurel, Miss., first vice president, in the chair, the 
directors of the Southern Pine Association held a meet- 
ing at Hotel Bentley here today, the following directors 
being present: 





P. 8. Gardiner, Laurel, Miss.; B. F. Bonner, Houston, 
Tex.; J. E. Crawford, Lake Charles, La.; D. V. ‘Dierks, 
Kansas City, Mo.; E. A. Frost, Shreveport, La.; L. D. 
Gilbert, Texarkana, Tex.; R. M. Hallowell, Elizabeth, 
La.; H. T. Kendall, Houston, Tex.; F. H. Lathrop, 
Birmingham, Ala.; W. T. Murray, Fordyce, Ark.; M. B. 
Nelson, Kansas City, Mo.; F. J. Stevens, Bagdad, Fla.; 
G. A. Townsend, Bogalusa, La.; J. E. Rhodes, New Or- 
leans, La., secretary-manager. 

The principal subject engaging the attention of the 
directors was that of finances. The decrease in ship- 
ments last month because of car shortage appreciably 
decreased the revenues for that period, but the associa- 
tion was shown to be in splendid financial condition. 

Reports of committees were heard, principal of which 
was that on sales and distribution, of which H. T. Ken- 
dall, of Houston, Tex., is chairman. Mr. Kendall’s re- 
port dealt with the proposition to hold a school of sales- 
manship at St. Louis on June 26, 27 and 28. Sub- 
seribers representing more than 200 salesmen have as- 
sured the committee that they will send their salesman 
to this school, and the committee was authorized to go 
ahead with the arrangements for the meeting as outlined 
in the report. 

The report of the committee on export sales was re- 
ceived. This committee will meet in the near future to 
consider a plan to codperate with other organizations in 
holding a congress or conference in New Orleans relative 
to expanding the lumber trade of America, An invita- 
tion will be extended by the various organizations to 
Secretary of Commerce Rédfield to attend the conference 
and address it in connection with the question of ex- 
panding the commerce of the United States in foreign 
countries. Invitations will be extended to all lumber 
exporters and to exporters in other lines tu attend the 
conference and all the representatives of the Bureau of. 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce who have returned 
from their tours of investigation in South America. At 
this conference the American shipping situation will be 
discussed, together with the possibilities of increasng 
the markets for American lumber. 

The directors fixed the date of the next meeting of the 
subscribers to the Southern Pine Association at May 30, 
the meeting to be held at the Congress Hotel Annex in 
Chicago. A meeting of the directors will be held at 
Texarkana, Tex., on May 27, three days prior to the 
general meeting of the subscribers in Chicago. 

Reports made at the directors’ meeting brought out 
the fact that the general sentiment of the subscribers 
seems to be in favor of an increased assessment of 1 
cent a thousand on shipments for. the next six months, 
this being in addition to the 5 cents now being paid. 

After considering other routine matters the directors’ 
meeting adjourned, being somewhat curtailed in order 
not to infringe upon the time set for the luncheon and 
meeting of the Alexandria District Lumbermen‘s 
Exchange. 

In connection with the joint meeting of the Alexan- 
dria exchange and Southern Pine directors, Secretary- 
Manager J. E. Rhodes and Advertising Manager Wallace 
J. Ferry had arranged a complete exhibit, showing de- 
tails of the work of the association. An exhibit that 
attracted general attention and brought out much dis- 
cussion was that explaining the density rule, samples 
being shown of timber that had qualified under the 
rule and others showing timber that had been rejected. 

As a result of the meeting today and the showing 
made by the association several manufacturing concerns 
in this district made known their determination to be- 
come affiliated with the Southern Pine Association as 
subscribers to its service. 





HUMOROUSLY PRESENT BUSINESS TICKET 
FOR NATIONAL ELECTION 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., April 24.—Upon arrival here to at- 
tend the meeting of the Alexandria District Lumbermen’s 
Exchange, a directors’ meeting of the Southern Pine 
Association and a meeting of the trade extension com- 
mittee of that organization, lumbermen found that a 
movement had been inaugurated to secure a real business 
administration at Washington and the following ‘‘ All- 
Lumbermen’s Slate for 1916 Presidential Election’’ had 
been prepared and was being industriously circulated: 

For president—Frederick M. Stephenson. 

For vice president—Robert Goodman. 

The above candidates when elected have promised to 
appoint the following constituents, supporters and root- 
ers to the offices named: 

Secretary of state—Elihu Root. 

Secretary of navy—-Grant T. Stephenson. 

Assistant secretary of navy (to assist Mr. Stephenson 
with trivial details)—Admiral George Dewey. 

Secretary of war—Federick Funston. 

Secretary of commerce and labor (mostly labor) —Edward 
Young. 

Chief forester—Guy Mallam. 

Secretary of the treasury—Frank R. Barns. | 
Sawmillmaster general (in charge of supplying lumber to 
the army and navy)—Joseph A. Bentley. 

Commissariat-general (in charge of the purchase, distri- 
bution and preparation of food and drink for the president 
and his cabinet and the army and navy)—Thomas L. Barns. 

With becoming modesty, all of the lumbermen named 
on the ticket have already announced their acceptance 
of the offices and have begun to make extensive requisi- 
tions on the department of the commissariat-general, 
who in private life is the popular manager of the Hotel 
Bentley. 


J. 
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LUMBERMEN WILL BE BUSY 


Californians to Meet at San Bernardino — 
Retailers to Give Instruction 


May 1—Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Annual meeting. 

May 2-4—National Conservation Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Annual meeting. 


May 2—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

May 9-11—National Fire Protection Association, Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 


May 10—National Association of Furniture Manufacturers of 
America, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
May 10-12—American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, National Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Association, 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Triple convention. 

May 13—Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, Santa Barbara, Cal. Semi-annual meeting. 

May 17—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, Hotel 
Grunewald, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

May 17-19—Lumber and building material retailers of Kansas 
and Missouri, Masonic Temple, Wichita, Kan. 

May 25—North Carolina Pine Association and North Carolina 
Fox & Shook Manufacturers’ Association, Old Point Com- 
fort, Va. Joint meeting. 

May 26, 27—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Hotel 
Pines, Pine Bluff, Ark. Annual meeting. 

May 31—Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Annual meeting. 


May 31-June 2—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. Annua!] meeting. 

June 15, 16—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Hotel 
LaSalle, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

June 27-July 1—American Society for Testing Materials. 

otel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting. 

July 11-15—Southern Forestry Congress, Asheville, N. C. 

August 8-10—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

September 25-28—Carriage Builders’ National Association, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual nieeting. 








CALIFORNIANS TO HOLD SEMIANNUAL. 


The semiannual meeting of the Southern California 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will-be held at San 
Bernardino, that State, May 13. Secretary E. R. Shep- 
herd advises that preceding the regular meeting a visit 
will be made to a cement company’s plant at Colton, 
including a sightseeing trip to begin at 10:30 a. m., to 
be followed by a lunch at Colton. The regular meeting 
will begin at San Bernardino at 2 p. m. The program 
of the semiannual is now in course of preparation. 





SOUTHERN FORESTERS TO MEET 


In a communication to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
J. S. Holmes, secretary of the Southern Forestry Con- 
gress, announces that it will hold a meeting at Asheville, 
N. C., July 11-15 inclusive. The meeting is called under 
the joint patronage of the Association of Eastern Forest- 
ers, North Carolina Forestry Association, the Weeks Law 
Collaborators’ Conference and the proposed association 
of southern foresters. The congress seeks the cooperation 
of all lumber and forestry organizations of the southern 
States. Among its executive committee are numbered 
such well known lumbermen as C. I. Millard, president 
of the John L. Roper Lumber Company, Norfolk, Va.; 
Henry E. Hardtner, of Urania, Va.; W. B. Townsend, 
president Appalachian Logging Congress; Sydney L. 
Moore, of the Forester Sizer Lumber Company, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., with whom are associated on the program 
committee John L. Kaul, president of the Kaul Lumber 
Company, Birmingham, Ala.; State Forester F. W. 
Besley, of Baltimore, Md.; J. G. Peters, chief of the 
State Codperation, Forest Service, Washington, D. C., 
and others. 

Secretary Holmes advises that a program is being pre- 
pared that will include three days’ conference and dis- 
cussion in which the general public is expected to take 
part and two days to be given up to trips to points of 
most interest to foresters in the vicinity of Asheville. 
The congress promises to be fully representative of the 
South. 





————~ 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS TO EXHIBIT 


BurraLo, N. Y., April 25.—The furniture manufac- 
turers of Jamestown, N. Y., are now arranging for their 
third annual exhibition, which will begin May 15 and 
will occupy two weeks. Much interest is taken and the 
attendance is expected to be larger than at any previous 
exhibition. Work has begun on the new furniture 
exchange building at Jamestown, a ten-story all-steel 
structure, that will probably be completed within a year. 


~~ 


COMMERCIAL CLUB ENDORSES CONVENTION 


The ‘‘ Retail Lumber Dealers’ Convention and School 

of Business Lectures’’ to be held in Wichita, Kan., 
May 17-19, has received the active endorsement of the 
Wichita Commercial Club. That body, through J. H. 
Stewart, chairman of the Commerce Committee, has issued 
the following letter, addressed ‘‘To Whom It May Con- 
cern’’: 
_ The Wichita Commercial Club, representing the bankers, 
jobbers, manufacturers and retailers of Wichita, extend their 
most hearty coéperation and endorsement of the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Convention and School of Business Lectures to 
be held in Wichita on Wednesday and Thursday, May 17 and 
18, 1916, and join in a special invitation to the lumber 
dealers of Kansas, Oklahoma and the Southwest and such 
other lumber interests as may be able to attend. 





In a communication to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
F. A. Amsden, general chairman of the committee having 
in charge the program for the coming convention, states 
the following as in a measure reflecting its purpose: 


Experience in retail lumbermen’s associations shows that 
to be permanent and effective they must be well supported, 
and that sufficient financial’support can only be secured by 
covering large territory. In holding this convention it is 
not the purpose to undertake the work of any such perma- 
nently established associations, but to augment it; to co- 
operate with them and with other branches of commercial 


pursuits in obtaining better business efficiency, mutual help- 
fulness where such may be necessary, and in the things 
essential for the development and welfare of the com- 
munity. The retail and wholesale lumber interests repre- 
sented in Wichita are greater than those of many of the 
larger cities; therefore this undertaking, in which we are 
having the codperation of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association. We ask the codperation of lumbermen and 
others of the Southwest in making this meeting a successful 
one and profitable to those who may attend. 


Further details of the program for the big convention 
are promised within a few days. 


CHANGES IN LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS 


Transportation Committee of Southern Pine 
Body Assumes Jurisdiction 


NEw ORLEANS, La., April 24.—A meeting of the South- 
ern Pine Association’s transportation committee was 
held at Gayoso Hotel, in Memphis, last Tuesday, with 
Chairman 8S. H. Fullerton, of St. Louis, presiding and the 
following in attendance: F. H. Snell, Birmingham; F. G. 
Wisner, Laurel; R. M. Hallowell, Elizabeth, La.; W. T. 
Hancock, Houston; R. 8. Davis, Kansas City; G. A. 
Townsend, Bogalusa; G. A. Thomas, Little Rock; Secre- 
tary-Manager Rhodes and Assistant Secretary Moore, 
New Orleans. 

A resolution adopted at the directors’ meeting in Chi- 
cago last March was submitted, as follows: 


It was moved by Mr. Sullivan, seconded by Mr. Axley 
and carried, that the traffic department of the association 
be continued only until the present reclassification case 
shall have been settled, and that the department be therc- 
after discontinued, and not engage in any other activity 
until the reclassification case is closed. 


After a discussion of this action, which the directors 
had followed with the appointment of a committee to 
handle the question of reconsignment privilege and de- 
murrage charges, the following resolution, offered by Mr. 
Wisner, was adopted: 


Resolved, That because of the action of the board of 
directors in abolishing the traffic department of the asso- 
ciation and appointing the transportation committee, this 
committee assumes that it has full jurisdiction over all 
traffic matters which may conform to the expressed policy 
of the association, to the effect that no subject relating 
to transportation upon which there is a conflict of interest 
between two or more subscribers shall be taken up by the 
association. We therefore recommend that the secretary- 
manager be instructed by the board of directors to keep on 
file in the association office a complete set of lumber tariffs 
applying to all territories, a record of the decisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and of the several State 
railroad commissions, and such other data and publications, 
documentary and statistical, to the end that the association 
may be able to furnish its subscribers any information re- 
quested by them pertaining to lumber transportation sub- 
jects; it being understood that when compliance with such 
requests involves more expense or labor than, in the judg- 
ment of the secretary-manager, the association should be 
asked to incur, the subscriber shall be informed that the 
records referred to are placed at his disposal for such 
reference as he may desire to make to them without re- 
moving them from the office. 


In the matter of reconsignment privileges, which the 
directors had referred to the committee, the following 
resolution, offered by Mr. Hallowell, was adopted: 

Whereas the car shortage has been for some time past 
very acute and the custom of some lumber shippers of 
placing cars in transit without having been previously sold, 
and relying upon finding a purchaser while the cars are 
enroute and reconsigning same in transit, keeps the equip- 
ment in service much longer than necessary, therefore be it 


Resolved, That this committee recommends that a uniform 
charge of $5 a car be made for the reconsigning of all cars, 
we believing that the uniform assessment of this charge 
would facilitate the prompt releasing of cars and increase 
the efficiency of the equipment. 


ANNOUNCES CHANGE IN OFFICIALS 

New OrueEAns, La., April 24.—Secretary-Manager 
Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association, announced last 
Thursday afternoon the appointment of A. G. T. Moore, 
assistant-secretary of the association, to succeed E. E. 
Myers, resigned. Mr. Moore has been traffic manager of 
the association since the organization of its traffic depart- 
ment and will continue his supervision of traffic matters 
in connection with his new duties. He is excellently 
equipped by training and experience for the new post, 
having served as commercial secretary as well as traffic 
expert, prior to his connection with the Pine association. 








PLAN ORGANIZATION OF ASSOCIATION BRANCH 

SPOKANE, WaSH., April 24.—A. W. Cooper, secretary 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, went to 
Helena this week to be present at a meeting of the Mon- 
tana manufacturers held on Tuesday, when preliminary 
steps were taken for organizing a branch of the associa- 
tion in Montana. H. G. Miller, executive representative 
of Montana on the Eastern Pine Manufacturers’ Board, 
presided as chairman of the meeting. Mr. Cooper re- 
turned to Spokane Wednesday. 

‘*T found lumber conditions good in the Montana ter- 
ritory,’’ he stated. ‘‘There seems to be a good brisk de- 
mand with plenty of general inquiries. Stocks are not 
very heavy. Otherwise there is little change in the mar- 
ket.’’ 


WEST COAST ASSOCIATION MEETING 

SEATTLE, WAsH., April 22.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association will be 
held in Seattle April 28, at which time R. 8S. Kellogg, 
secretary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, will be present and address the meeting. 

O. P. M. Goss, engineer of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association and the Association of Creosoting Com- 
panies of the Pacifie Coast, at the request of the For- 
estry Department of the Province of British Columbia, 
will be temporarily transferred to that territory for the 
purpose of aiding the forestry department there in 
extending the market for and promoting the use of 
creosoted Douglas fir street paving blocks. 





CONSERVATION CONGRESS TO MEET 


National Body Will Confer on Country’s 
Strength and Efficiency 


The conference will continue three days. The first will 
be devoted to topics bringing out the idea of patriotism for 
national development. On the second day will be taken up 
plans for the mobilization of the country’s resources. Ac- 
curate data on mobilization of resources from authoritative 
sources of the Government and other experts outside the 
Government will be presented and given to the public for 
the first time. On the third day the conservation of human 
efficiency will be considered. Besides addresses by leading 
men of the nation there will be reports from every section 
of the country relating to every phase of the national re- 
sources, 

The Conservation Congress stands for the best develop- 
ment of America’s national resources in the interest of the 
whole country. To discuss this subject it has called to- 
gether in conference the greatest talent America has pro- 
duced. Out of this conference it hopes will be developed 
the greatest plan thus far attempted along the line of con- 
servation of national resources looking toward the greatest 
strength and the highest efficiency of the American nation. 

The preceding paragraphs, from the official call by the 
National Conservation Congress, for a ‘‘Conference on 
the Development of National Strength and Efficiency,’’ 
to be held at Washington, D. C., May 2, 3 and 4, will in 
a measure indicate the importance of the coming gath- 
ering. Active participants will include ‘‘ governors of 
the States, senators and representatives in Congress, mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, judges of the Supreme Court, heads 
of executive departments and bureaus, representatives of 
the leading organizations of the United States and ex- 
perts—leaders of commerce and industry, transportation 
and labor, scientists, college presidents and noted men 
generally.’’ The call declares— 

At the end of the conference it is hoped that_there will 
be presented to the President of the United States and 
given out to the country a practical plan for the mobiliza- 
tion of the country’s resources for whatever purpose it 
may be desired. The conference will awaken a greater in- 
terest in America’s resources and will instill a spirit of 
greater patriotism. 

A special feature of the conference will be addresses 
by prominent representatives of foreign countries now 
naturalized Americans. Thousands of feet of moving 
picture films showing the national development will be 
exhibited at evening conferences. Development of a 
merchant marine and of the water power of the country 
will be given special attention, with regard to the latter 
with intent of formulating a plan for the greater de- 
velopment of the water power, ‘‘which has come to 
practical stagnation by reason of a failure to agree on a 
satisfactory legislative plan for development.’’ 

The call requests that communications concerning the 
general scope and work of the conference and its com- 
mittees shall be addressed to Dr. G. E. Contra, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb., chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, and those relative to the program to E. 
Lee Worsham, president, Atlanta, Ga. Headquarters of 
the conference will be at the New Willard Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


COLORADO FORESTERS MEET 


Denver, Couo., April 22.—The thirty-first annual con- 
vention of the Colorado State Forestry Association, 
which closed with a banquet last night after a two 
days’ session at the Auditorium Hotel, was probably 
the most important the organization ever held and the 
attendance was larger than that of any previous meet- 





ng. 

After calling the meeting to order at 10 o’clock 
Thursday morning, President W. G. M. Stone gave 
his opening address, in which he briefly reviewed the 
work of the association during its thirty-one years of 
existence. A little later on Ellsworth Bethel, pro- 
fessor of botany in East Denver High School spoke 
on ‘‘The Fungus Diseases of the Forest Trees of 
Colorado,’’ his lecture being illustrated by wood speci- 
mens. He announced his discovery that the cedar rust 
fungus, which previously was supposed to grow only 
on members of its own family, really has two 
hosts, one of which, the Utah juniper, lives the other 
part of its life on the mock orange. He has also 
learned of a disease that is ravaging white fir, which 
he terms a gall. The leaves are first attacked, and 
the tree eventually dies. This fungus spends the other 
half of its life on fire weed, which so far as is known, 
is of no value. The lodgepole pine disease he said is 
caused by a periderium. : 

The afternoon session concluded with the election 
of the following directors for the ensuing year: 

Jacob Fillius, Frank C. Goudy, Dr. John Grass, Helen L. 
Grenfell and W. A. Hover, of Denver; John T. Jacobs, 
Greeley; Mrs. C. E, Coulehan, Boulder; Benjamin C. Allen, 
Colorado Springs; and C. K. McHarg, Pueblo. 

President W. G. M. Stone announced that on account 
of failing health he was not a candidate for reélection. 
He is now nearly eighty-five years of age. ‘ 

On motion of Lou D. Sweet at the banquet session, 
a resolution recognizing the- valuable services of Mr. 
Stone and congratulating him upon the results of his 
good work was unanimously passed. Another motion 
by Mr. Goudy, making Mr. Stone an active life direc- 
tor, was also passed. 

A letter from United States Chief Forester H. 6. 
Graves to H. H. Hartman, of Fort Collins, Colo., was 
read concerning the bill of Congressman Kent, intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives January 11, 
1916, entitled H. R. 8,668, to establish a national 
park service. 

State Forester W. J. Morrill was elected to succeed 
Mr. Stone as president of the Colorado State Forestry 
Association. Dr. John Grass was elected vice pres 
dent and C. L. Hover, of Longmont, was elected sect 
tary-treasurer, 
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HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD MEN IN SPRING MEETING 


Feature Is Discussion of ‘‘Lumber Merchandising” in Forceful Papers by Sales Managers — Branding of Product 
Strongly Urged — Proposed Changes in Grading Rules Discussed 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 26.—The spring meeting of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, held April 25 at the Hotel Pfister, this city, 
was an innovation among manufacturers’ meetings in 
that a large part of the program was turned over to lum- 
per sales managers, ‘‘The Merchandising of Lumber’’ 
being the key topic. 

J. F. Halpin, sales manager of the C. H. Worcester 
Company, Chicago, introduced the program and outlined 
the division of the subject between the speakers to 
follow. 

The subject ‘‘The Successful Lumber Salesman of 
Today’? was prepared by the following subcommittee: 
Alfred Klass, chairman; C. F. Rea, W. B. Earle and Mur- 
dock McLeod. It was presented in a paper by the chair- 
man, Who is sales manager for the Holt Lumber Com- 
pany, Oconto, Wis., as follows: 


The secret of nearly every business success is a per- 
fect organization. A salesman may have good ideas, 
understand the product he is selling, and have the force 
to get the business, but make a failure because of a poor 
organization back of him. A concern of any magnitude 
needs more than the general in command to keep it on 
the road to success. A perfect organization means a 
place for every one and every one in his place, and the 
general manager who knows how to pick his lieutenants 
is the one who has a successful business. The sales 
manager and the traveling salesman are lieutenants and 
the better they are the more successful that branch of 
the business will be. 

It has been said that a good salesman is one who can 
sell a man something he does not want and yet satisfy 
the customer. This may be true but the salesman who 
does it is one who knows his product well and for that 
reason is able to prove to his customer that he really 
wants what he is not asking for. In this connection I 
might cite an experience I had when I was handling the 
retail end of the business for the Holt Lumber Company. 
A customer called and asked me for a certain amount of 
2x6—16 feet. It so happened that we were short of this 
item and I mentioned it to the customer, whereupon he 
said, ‘‘Well, I can use 12-foot just as well because Iam 
going to cut them to 4-foot lengths and use them in a 
sidewalk around the house.’”’ Now it was easy in that 
case to sell the man something he did not ask for and 
yet give him exactly what he wanted. There are any 
number of people in the consuming world today who are 
constantly using material that costs them more than 
they should pay if they only knew that there were 
cheaper items in lumber that would answer their pur- 
pose just as well and at the same time move something 
for the manufacturer that he is anxious to sell. 

But here again we have brought to mind the success- 
ful salesman, the one who has a thorough knowledge of 
the product he is selling, has a knowledge of his cus- 
tomer’s needs and ability to make suggestions that will 
be adopted. 

To my mind a thorough knowledge of the product we 
sell embodies a practical knowledge of how the product 
is manufactured, some knowledge of competitive woods 
and substitutes and their availability, and at least a gen- 
eral knowledge of grades. The salesman who has a 
knowledge of grades can talk with a customer about his 
needs, learn from him what uses his stock is put to and 
then help him to decide on the quality he should use. 
This is especially true of the manufacturer who uses 
stock that enters into the manufacture of various arti- 
cles, although to some extent it can also be applied to 
the retail lumberman. : 

We all know that there are a great many factories 
using lumber that they are pleased to buy, not because 
it is No. 1, No. 2 or No. 3 but because it suits their 
peculiar needs, and here again is evidenced the need of 
a thorough knowledge of the product he sells if the sales- 
nun wants to meet with the fullest success. 


Many Salesmen Have No Practical Knowledge 


I will not venture a guess as to what percentage of 
the lumber salesmen on the road today have a practical 
knowledge of how lumber is manufactured. I believe, 
however, that there are a great many who have never 
had much education along that line, and I know both 
they and their employers would profit if they took some 
time off and visited the big red sawmill. I believe it is 
a fact that the average salesman today has a very 
meager knowledge of the different grades, which fact 
causes both him and his employer considerable trouble 
at times, because he is sure to go wrong some time or 
other in his eagerness to get an order. He will make 
promises for a grade that can not hold out just because 
the promises line up with what the customer wants and 
the price is attractive, but the day of reckoning comes 
when the customer gets the stock and finds that No. 3 is 
not sound knotted, or No. 4 has a percentage of soft rot. 
_ The early part of last year I had a letter from a mem- 
ber of a large wholesale lumber company at Pittsburgh 
and he told me he had a brother whom he was planning 
to send out on the road to sell lumber. He said that 
the brother had had some experience in a retail yard 
but he wanted him to get some knowledge of manufac- 
‘uring and grading before he assumed the duties of a 
lumber salesman and wanted us to take him in at Oconto, 
where he could get some knowledge of manufacturing 
and grading. He spent about six months with us, at 
hard labor, around the mill and yards: with. different 
‘nspectors, and I dare say he left there with a better 
<nowledge of manufacture and grades than most of our 
traveling lumber salesmen have. 

‘ To my mind the perfect sales organization is the one 
that is made up of men who have been trained at the 
mill and spent not only six months but a year, or two 
years if necessary, getting the practical knowledge) 
— before taking up the selling end of the business. 
“a —* is not such a simple proposition that any one 
be is jolly and good natured and can approach the 
pe doe with a smile and pocket full of cigars is able to 
pect successfully. It is true, of course, that to sell 
pe T one must be qualified as a salesman, know some- 
‘ing of human nature, and have a good appearance, but 








the really successful salesman must first be a lumber- 
man in order to handle the product intelligently. 
“Putting One Over” 

We have all heard at one time or another this or that 
salesman tell how he succeeded in ‘putting one over,”’ 
and as we believe that practical knowledge is the funda- 
mental basis of successful salesmanship we can also see 
that such an education will preclude as unpractical the 
substitution in sale of illogical items. To “put one over” 
is merely to destroy a future prospect, and the man who 
refuses an order because he is aware that the stock 
will not satisfy, or that shipment can not be made in 
proper time to prevent dissatisfaction, is the salesman 
who is building a foundation for the future. 

Without doubt there are salesmen and their companies 
who are “putting things over.”’ They are probably work- 
ing on the plan that there is a sucker born every minute 
and they want their share of them, but the continuance 
of this practice is sure to bring grief sooner or later. 
However, the force of salesmanship that comes with self 
confidence born of practical experience enables a sales- 
man to offer substitutes that may be entirely acceptable, 
both as a matter of practicability and economy to the 
Gealer and builder as well as for the best interests of his 
employer. 

Edward Hines said in his article on salesmanship, pub- 
lished in the December issue of System, that specializa- 
tion in salesmanship is indispensable today, not because 
he was quixotic and enjoyed the selection of an arduous 
road but for the cold matter-of-fact reason that in mod- 
ern business there is no other road. 

There was a time when lumber was in a class by itself; 
it had no competitor, and in that day salesmen had noth- 
ing much to do but go out and take orders. The situa- 
tion today, however, is entirely different; the country is 
full of substitutes and the owners of these substitues 
aré spending hundreds of thousands of dollars every 
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year in the way of advertising to bring them before the 
public. That is why I believe that men who are selling 
lumber should be lumbermen and not boot and shoe 
men; that is why I believe it is high time to spend some 
money advertising, and if we can not be the “bell cow’’— 
as Mr. Sterling put it in his article in the April 8 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN—let us follow behind and at 
least keep pace with the substitutes. Some day we may 
be able to get the lead. 

A knowledge of freight rates and a sound sense of 
values are essential in the education of the successful 
salesman. Offhand quotations are necessary at times and 
this knowledge is helpful at such a time, as well as being 
an important factor in nearly every transaction made. 

Enthusiasm in the work is indispensable. The sales- 
man who is not wrapped up in his work can not possibly 
get in the same class with the really successful salesman. 
This is just as true in the business of selling lumber as 
in any other business. The man who attempts to work 
in any position without a real liking for the job will not 
meet with the greatest success. So it is absolutely neces- 
sary for the man who wants to win to put his whole 
ambition and energy into the job at hand and do it het- 
ter, if possible, than anyone else and at least better 
than he would do it if he were working at it in an indif- 
ferent manner. This is true of any job, from piling 
slabs up the line to general manager, and that kind of 
enthusiasm spells efficiency. The salesman who has it 
is sure to dispose of his product to much better ad- 
vantage than the one without it, and the sales manager 
who has it is sure to get his product manufactured in 
better shape, keep his stock in better assortment and 
close better deals than the one who is without it. It is 
also essential that the salesman who wishes to be suc- 
cessful should be of good report, cultivate personality, 
be courteous, patient and accommodating to a degree. 

There always comes a time when the manufacturer 
finds it necessary to call in his salesmen for one reason 
or another, and just as a sawmill man would be foolish 
to let a good sawyer, filer or yard foreman go just be- 
cause the mill is to be closed down for a short time, so 
would he make a mistake to turn loose salesmen who 
know the trade and who know lumber. It is not always 
possible to pick up equally good ones when business 
revives. 

Salesmen who are lumbermen are hard to get. 


Service and the Part It Plays 
The next subdivision of the general subject was ‘‘ Serv- 
ice and the Part It Plays in Securing and Building 


. 


Business,’’ and the subcommittee was: W. J. Kessler, 
chairman; E. J. Gillouly and H. H. Butts. This subject 
was presented by the chairman, sales manager of the 
New Dells Lumber Company, Eau Claire, Wis., as follows: 

Service is unquestionably a factor of vital importance 
in securing and retaining trade. This subject is so closely 
allied with codperation between the operating and sales 
departments that I must of necessity touch here and 
there on subjects that have been otherwise provided for. 
In the preparation of this paper it is my intention to con- 
fine myself as closely as possible to the subject matter. 

The touchstone is used to ascertain the purity of gold 
and silver. The touchstone to business success is “‘serv- 
ice.’”’ Service today forms the “big idea’? that predom- 
inates throughout our most progressive American institu- 
tions. The formation of our Federal Trade Commission 
has as its watchword “service’’ in its most constructive 
meaning. Our very efficient Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, a semigovernment institution, breathes 
“‘service.”” Our own association’s great campaign of 
publicity carries with it one of the greatest indirect 
service rendering acts conceivable in its creation of a 
demand for our products. Our publicity campaign is 
rendering service of inestimable value to the retail dealer. 

A certain western retail lumber dealers’ association 
maintains a department of Community Development. It 
teaches the farmers in its territory how to live better and 
how to improve the surroundings of their homes and 
towns. It is not a wildly altruistic scheme, but is based 
upon sound knowledge that improvement in living condi- 
tions means improvement in trade. The lumber dealer is 
one of the first to benefit in the general improvement. 
We have here a concrete example of ‘service’ rendered 
in a most scientific manner. 

People pay for service and they always will. The 
world’s greatest reward is for those who serve and the 
degree of their reward is in direct proportion to their 
service rendering power. 

In order to put ourselves in position to render the 
greatest service possible we must select and instruct our 
sales force intelligently and carefully. We must select 
men who possess and know how to use gray matter. 
Let them know your plans and aims and keep before 
them everlastingly the important matter of “service.” 
Give them all the information, assistance and encourage- 
ment within your power, and then back up their efforts 
with some good, live, up-to-the-minute selling help for 
the retail dealers. The manufacturer who will organize 
his business on this basis is taking another step in the 
way of healthy development and progress. 

While the sales force whose efforts I have had the 
honor to direct is not large, we have aimed to make it 
efficient and ‘‘service’’ is our first consideration. If I 
had the selection and direction of a large force of sales- 
men I would certainly insist first upon a personal inter- 
view. I would diagnose their references carefully; their 
personal habits and selling experience would be thor- 
oughly investigated. I would insist upon their working 
in the office and yard a sufficient length of time to fa- 
miliarize themselves thoroughly with every department 
of our work, so that they would learn just what we are 
able to do for our trade in the way of “service.” I 
would see that they were put into intimate touch with 
the manufacturing, yarding, grading, shipping and office 
system. All this time they would be absorbing quality 
points and selling talk. I would make them see and feel 
and finally experience themselves the earnestness and 
enthusiasm of everyone about the place. I would fill 
them up with everything in the way of information and 
instructions that experience has taught, which will be 
of value. 

After the Order Is Secured 


“Get the business’’ seems to be the wolf cry of the 
office and it is the wolf cry usually of the representative 
on the road. No string is left unpulled, no stone un- 
turned to get the business. Now let us see what we do 
with the order when we have it. Following the success- 
ful efforts of the office or our salesmen in getting the 
customer interested, there is nothing more between us 
apparently for the time being than a simple little sheet 
of paper about 4 by 8 inches, and I sometimes fear that 
some of us consider it but little more than such. I 
think that one of our greatest weaknesses is to treat 
these orders with too little consideration. Did you ever 
stop to realize that this order really constitutes a.cou- 
pon bartered for by the prospective customer, and that 
this coupon is of vital importance not only to the dealer 
who has favored you with this order, but to the pros- 
pective consumer as well? 

Alas, there are too many order takers who clip these 
coupons, send them in for attention; and what happens 
to them when received by the office? They are often 
hurriedly scanned over by the sales manager, who marks 
them O. K., turns them over to his assistant, who will 
acknowledge them with the coldest formality possible 
by simply filling in a few figures and attaching a few 
initials to a postal card acknowledgment. I think that 
in the everyday execution of our business we are too 
prone to treat lightly the orders that we receive. The 
fact remains that this order constitutes a contract as 
between buyer and seller, and that the exact fulfillment 
of every stipulation at once becomes a matter of utmost 
importance, touching directly on the honesty and integ- 
rity of the seller. 

I think that an order form should be drawn up in such 
a way that it conforms to our ideas as nearly as pos- 
sible in the way we wish to conduct our business. These 
order forms should show every essential detail, such as 
date, order number, consignor, consignee, destination, 
routing, delivery line, basis of freight rate on which 
the stock is sold, when price covers delivery, or sold 
f. o. b. mill, if necessary to invoice in duplicate or tripli- 
cate, where invoice is to be mailed, and last but not least 
the terms of payment. Here it is where we are all weak. 
There is unquestionably less thought given to this very 
important detail than any prerequisite on the order. The 
entire sales organization mechanically reasons that a 
given order comes from 60—2—15 territory, and so it is 
written if at all. It is unnecessary for me to go into 
any lengthy discourse of the grief resulting from care- 
less attention to this detail. I would say that the cus- 
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tomer has just as much right to change the price of Qur 
lumber, remitting less per thousand than we agreed on, 
as he would to deduct discount after the discount period 
has expired; and I want to say that right here is room 
for conzentrated action by the members of this asso- 
ciation in establishing uniform terms covering all sales, 
regardless of the distance from point of shipment to 
point of consumption. 

When an order is received and it complies with our 
ideas with reference to the foregoing data, no less im- 
portant is proper attention to the details that follow. 

First, we should read carefully all the items and satisfy 
ourselves that we have the stock that the customer 
wants. 

Second, are we in position to fill the order exactly as 
specified? If not, stop, do not take a chance, by pitting 
your judgment against that of your customer, but get 
into communication with him immediately and explain 
just what you can or can not do. An honest appeal to 
your customer will, nine times out of ten, bring his con- 
sent to such amendments or substitutions as may be 
safely recommended. If you can not adjust such mat- 
ters with your customer before shipping it is a moral 
certainty that you can not mutually adjust the situation 
after shipment has been made. Every order is worthy 
of a personal acknowledgment, and I have long ago 
dropped the printed postal acknowledgment idea. It is 
human nature to feel that the business you are placing is 
being appreciated, and I think it is worth while to write 
a nice letter of acknowledgment, thanking your cus- 
tomer, in a personal sort of a way, for the business that 
he has sent you. 

Great care must be exercised in the making out of your 
shipping ticket from the order. You must be very care- 
ful to see that these orders are made out plainly and 
legibly so that there may be no misunderstanding with 
your yard foreman and shipping clerk. Note carefully 
every requirement as to lengths and widths and show 
just the percentages that you want loaded on all items 
calling for mixed widths and lengths. This will enable 
you not only to keep your stock well balanced but at 
the same time follow out the wishes of the customer in 
this respect. I think in times of car shortages it is well 
to have a definite understanding all along the line as to 
just what items may be reduced in the filling of stock 
orders. We oftentimes order in a 40-foot car for a cer- 
tain order only to be informed the next day that the 
railroad company has no 40-foot empties, necessitating 
loading of a considerably smaller car, which oftentimes 
makes it impossible to handle the entire order as out- 
lined. These matters are all very easily explained to 
your customer, and I think that attention to details of 
this kind leaves a good impression. 

When the shipping ticket comes back to the office for 
invoicing, see that every detail on it has been complied 
with betore pricing and invoicing. 

Prompt Shipment a High Form of Service 

Prompt shipment undoubtedly constitutes one of the 
very highest forms of “‘service’’ that you can render your 
eustomer. I realize that we are not all in position to 
guarantee twenty-four to forty-eight hours’ service, and 
I do not think it would be practical. Every concern 
knows its capacity and should be able to determine from 
day to day just where it stands in the matter of ship- 
ments. Under no condition make promise of shipment 
for a certain time unless you positively know that the 
car can be reached by that time. It is better to allow 
yourself from two to three days’ grace in this matter, 
as you know that every once in a while a ’phone order 
or a telegraph order must be injected into your line 
ahead of other orders, and will of course have a retarding 
effect on the remainder of your orders. 

We are all out after the business, but I think that 
this ‘‘shooting ahead’’ of orders should be studiously 
avoided as far as possible. 

I think it is of the utmost importance to explain to 
your trade the exact condition that your stock is in with 
reference to dryness. Most of us are no doubt in a most 
deplorable situation at present in this respect. It may 
be all right for you to crowd out your dimension half 
dry, but I do not think that you should crowd out such 
items as ceiling, flooring, dropsiding, shiplap etc. in 
this condition, without a thorough understanding with 
your customer. A customer receiving stock of this kind 
is sure to be disappointed. No dealer likes to stick 
up this stock outside of his sheds and rehandle it again 
after it is dried out sufficiently to pack away in his 
usually ill ventilated sheds. 

We are spending a lot of money in promoting the sale 
of “Old Faithful,’”’ so let us see that we ship our lumber 
in the very best manner and condition possible. 

So here we have the touchstone that we are seeking, 
“service.’’ It predominates throughout the entire fabric 
of merchandising. We have a commodity whose use will 
make our neighbor a better man. Then we have the 
foundation of a legitimate business. How can you sell 
it to him? Why, by “service,’’ of course. Develop its 
primary ‘“‘service’’ rendering power, show its immediate 
value. Train your salesmen to serve your trade not only 
in the immediate sale of your lumber but in every other 
way. Compel your merchandising to serve both in its 
immediate sale and by developing a deeper secondary 
power. 

The spirit of ‘service’ is bound to bring success, 
whether you spell success with a dollar mark or not. It 
is simple and easy, and there are a thousand and one 
ideas all developed that await only the application of 
this wonderful touchstone of success to their marketing 
to make profits. To those who have the vision, there is 
more than profits, an opportunity to contribute to the 
progress of their generation. 


Mr. Kessler stated in conclusion that the ideas of the 
paper had been heavily contributed by the associate 
committeemen. 


Need for Codperation 


‘Need for Codperation Between Manufacturing and 
Sales Departments’’ was presented by G. C. Robson, sales 
manager of the Heineman Lumber Company, Merrill, 
Wis., and chairman of a subcommittee which included 
also L. Schoerchofen, E. Rowlands and S. Gelson, as 
follows: 

If we should ask the average manufacturer if his 
sales and manufacturing department were codperating, 
we believe he would answer, ‘‘We think so,” but ask 
the average sales manager or mill superintendent this 
same question and the answer undoubtedly would be, 
“Not so much as they shguld.” If any two departments 
in any business should work together to produce results, 


they are the sales and manufacturing departments, and 
in many ways this applies more to the lumber business 
today than ever before and more so than in many other 
lines of business. 

The sales manager does not believe there is an inten- 
tional lack of codperation between these departments, 
but rather a lack of understanding or knowledge of the 
other department’s operations. How many sales man- 
agers present today have a proper knowledge of the 
manufacturing end of the business and how many of 
the men directly responsible for the proper manufacture 
of lumber have any Knowledge of the work of the sales 
department or the respective values of the different 
grades or kinds of lumber produced and how it is sold 
on the market? 

In the days gone by, when practically all lumber was 
sold as log run, it did not matter so much to the sales 
manager or the mill department if a few thousand feet, 
more or less, were lotvered in grade by not being prop- 
erly manufactured, for was it not true that it all brought 
the same price? The conditions today, when the bulk of 
the lumber produced is sold on grade to fit the market’s 
requirements, make it necessary that not only the sales 
department but the entire manufacturing and shipping 
organization must realize and know the value of each 
grade in order to give results to their employers. 

The manufacturer who expects quality produced must 
realize that, to some extent, it will affect quantity, but 
he should figure out for himself whether quality or 
quantity is the best paying proposition. Before he can 
perfect a manufacturing organization that will produce 
both he must educate it and let it know something of 
what it means to him to get both results. 

The softwood problems, both in the manufacturing and 
sales departments, are on a much higher scale of effi- 
ciency than are the hardwoods and for this reason 
the hardwood question will be considered more seriously 
than the softwoods. 

Is there a manufacturer in this room today that is 
satisfied his mill department is producing the maximum 
amount of better grades in the hardwoods, or is satis- 
fied that he is getting the full money value in lumber 
from the sawing of his logs? Is there one present today 
that is thoroughly satisfied with the present manner in 
which he markets his hardwood product? There is, of 
course, a remedy and we believe this remedy is in the 
hands of the employer fully as much or more than in 
the sales or manufacturing departments. When the 
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remedy is found, these departments must codperate to 
work it out. 


Study Each Other’s Problems 


We urge that the sales and manufacturing depart- 
ments each study the problems of the other; that the 
sales managers familiarize themselves with the market’s 
requirements so they can intelligently advise the manu- 
facturing department, and when the mill department 
understands some of the principal essentials of the sales 
department, it will produce the quality that will enable 
the sales department to make a much better showing. 

We believe each manufacturer could well take his mill 
superintendent, head sawyer, edgerman and trimmerman, 
yard foreman and graders into his confidence to the ex- 
tent of possibly holding meetings frequently, talking over 
the various subjects in connection with the proper manu- 
facturing of lumber, advise them of the respective values 
of the different grades, make a study of the grading rules 
and impress on them the necessity of their becoming 
students of the manufacturing game, and in this way the 
manufacturer, his sales managers and employees will find 
much enlightenment and more interest in the manufac- 
ture of lumber. 

The up-to-date manufacturer of today is endeavoring 
to manufacture his lumber with the expectation of ship- 
ping it to meet the requirements of the market and in 
determining how he will manufacture his timber he must 
first consider the quality of his logs. If his logs are 
of good size and quality he can well consider the sawing 
of some thick material, but unless he has a good quality 
he should think of the results on the remainder of his 
stock before he attempts to saw much thick lumber. 

After it has been definitely determined as to the 
thickness of lumber to be sawn, the sales department is 
entitled to and should insist that the lumber be as well 
manufactured as is possible and practicable and endeavor 
to see that the logs are sawn to the best advantage, 
that the lumber is properly trimmed and edged and the 
thicknesses are as uniform as it is possible to manu- 
facture them. Mismanufactured lumber’ undoubtedly 
causes the sales department more trouble than any one 
thing it has to contend with, for it not only takes valu- 
able time in straightening out complaints but it is usu- 
ally necessary to sell such an article considerably below 
the market value. 

Importance of Proper Sorting 

Next to the proper manufacturing of lumber comes the 

importance of sorting the lumber to the best advantage 


in accordance with the manner in which it is to be soid, 
Most of the mills have already overcome sorting difli- 
culties with reference to their softwoods, but the sort- 
ing of hardwoods for the market has been largely nes- 
lected by most of the mills, as a careful investigation 
shows that most of them still continue to pile their 
hardwood No. 2 common and better. 

We believe this, to a more or less extent, is necessary on 
account of most mills not having a sufficient amount of 
room on their sorting works to enable them to sort the many 
different kinds of wood they manufacture to advantage; 
and as a result a very heavy additional expense resulis 
when the lumber is shipped, on account of so much addi- 
tional sorting and handling in the yard. A mill, wel 
equipped with sufficient sorting room, can, with practical!y 
no additional expense, sort its lumber so as to eliminate 2 
large portion of the cost now chargeable to the loading of 
hardwood lumber, which we all know is high in proportion 
to the loading cost of the softwoods. 

I believe you will bear me out in the statement that in 
the average yard the cost for inspecting and loading harid- 
wood lumber is on the average considerably in excess of $i 
a thousand where the lumber is piled No. 2 common and 
better, while a softwood yard where the lumber is sorted 
can be handled for less than one-halt of the cost of handling 
hardwood in the same yard. 

Not only can you materially reduce the cost of loading 
your hardwood by proper sorting atthe mill but you have 
the additional advantage of having your lumber sorted ready 
for the market, can give your trade what it requires 
promptly and without the necessity of the additional heavy 
expense of sorting and stacking down in an attempt to gct 
out any particular grade, and you likewise will eliminate 
the depreciation that results from stacking lumber for any 
length of time. 

We do not suggest that this sorting at the mill be done 
to excess, but we do believe that every mill can do a much 
better job of sorting than is being done at the present time 
and we likewise believe that every manufacturer who is pro- 
ducing hardwoods can well give serious consideration to 
his present sorting capacity and the manner in which he 
separates and piles his lumber. 

The piling of lumber is fully as essential as proper manu- 
facturing. The foundations for pile bottoms should be made 
solid with good pitch and well up from the ground to allow 
a free circulation of air under the piles. In piling the lum- 
ber plenty of pitch from the bottom to the top of the pile 
should be allowed and proper chimneys of good widths 
should be placed in the center of the pile to allow circula- 
tion of air from the bottom to the top of the pile. Narrow 
cross strips should always be used, especially in hardwoods, 
and care should be used to see that these crossings are 
placed directly above the foundation timbers. This will 
eliminate a great deal of warped and crooked lumber caused 
by improper piling. 

In the piling of better grades it has been found very 
profitable to use 4-inch hemlock strips, either green or dry, 
to help eliminate the chances of discoloration. Stain un 
doubtedly causes the lowering of grades in lumber more 
than any other feature in connection with air-drying stock 
and great care should be used to see that the lumber is 
piled to avoid this feature. Different kinds of lumber re- 
quire different spacing to dry properly to the best advan- 
tage, while the season of the year in which it is sawed 
gee considerable difference in the amount of spacing tbat 
Ss used. 

Lumber should be properly roofed with plenty of extra 
pitch as soon as the pile is completed. If it is piled 12 
feet and shorter together, it should be covered with 16-foot 
lumber of as wide widths as can be obtained conveniently, 
while 14- and 16-foot piles or 16-foot square piles should 
be covered with a double length roof and in either eveut 
the roof should extend at least 18 inches over the front 
of the pile and about 2% inches over the back of the pile. 
Care should be used to see that the cracks in the bottom 
course of roofing are well battened with boards 6 inches or 
wider, as it is a mistake to use 4-inch strips for roofing pur- 
poses. Each pile cover should have three crossing strips 
on the top, securely tied down at the ends with twine to 
hold the roofing in place against winds, which would other- 
wise disturb them. 

If proper pitch is not allowed in the pile bottom it should 
be made in piling. Good lumber should not be used for 
risers in making this pitch, as the lumber will stain and 
lower in grade, but rather use a low grade for this purpose 
as well as for roofing beds. 

Lumber that is piled as above, either 12 feet and shorter 
together on three foundations, 10 feet from front to Lack, 
and 14 feet and 16 feet together with three foundations, 14 
feet from front to back, or in box piles on four foundations, 
4 feet apart so all lengths will rest on a crossing, or if 
piled with a pitch of 1 inch to the foot and carried forward 
in front in the process of piling at the rate of about 1% 
inches to the foot will stand the work of the elements with- 
out deterioration for a considerable length of time and will 
come from the pile free from crossing stains, serious check- 
ing and other defects caused by improper piling. It has becn 
found advisable in many places to cover all hardwood and 
pine lumber of the grade of No. 2 common and better with 
No. 3 and No. 4 common hardwood. 

A little care used by the piling crew will result in this 
low grade lumber coming off the piles with very little de- 
preciation, while if better grades are used for pile covers 
there is sure to be depreviation in value. Plenty of space 
should be used between the piles and also behind the piles 
to allow a free air clearance throughout the yard. 


Lumber Grading at the Mill 


The grading of lumber is a very important feature an 
as much of it should be done at the sawmill as is possible. 
If the manufacturing organization does its part properly 
and lumber is properly graded before it leaves the sawmill 
the work of the inspectors in the dry yard will be reduced 
to a minimum and the amount of outs to rehandle will be 
small. This careful inspection and sorting at the sawmill 
will likewise insure a much better grading of dry lumber 
and the amount the inspectors can handle will increase 
materially. 

The sales department can likewise handle its sales to bet 
ter advantage on account of knowing approximately what it 
has to offer on the market and it can thereby take ful! 
advantage of the best markets in making its sales. 

The loading of lumber while it may seem unimportant 
and frequently is very carelessly done is one of the impor: 
tant features with a sales department. Lumber should be 
properly loaded, with the ends and sides evenly piled, the 
short stock mixed with the longer lengths throughout tbe 
car rather than piled in the door or altogether in one part 
of the car. 

Planing mill work shoyld always be done in a high class 
manner. Poor planing mill work is the cause of as muc’ 
trouble in the sales department as poor grades. The planing 
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mill foreman should see that his knives are kept in proper 
shape to do smooth, high class work and particularly to 
see that matching and similar work is done in such a way 
that it will fit properly for the purpose intended and present 
a nigh class appearance. A few pieces of lumber improp- 
erlv milled oftentimes cause serious complaints, while a 
little care and watchfulness at the plining mill will eliminate 
this trouble and save the manufacturer considerable loss 
and give satisfaction to his customers. 

in closing, we desire to make the following suggestion: 
That the sales department and the manufacturing end of 
the business get together in a spirit of codperation, make a 
study of the efficiency in manufacturing and endeavor to 
have their product leave the sawmill manufactured in as 
near a perfect manner as is possible; and we believe the 
manufacturing department should be taken into the confi- 
dence of the sales department so the former will know 
more of values between the various grades of lumber. 

We urge that the members endeavor to sort their lumber 
to better advantage at the sawmill; that much more care 
be used in the proper piling and roofing and that the ship- 
ping and planing mill departments use more care in the 
loading and millworking of the stock. 

We particularly urge that the sales department use more 
care in endeavoring to dispose of the stock in the manner 
best suited to fit the stock it has to offer, and in accord- 
ance with the manner in which it is piled. 

We asked that a spirit of codperation be inaugurated be- 
tween the sales department and all other departments so* 
that when lumber is loaded on cars the manufacturer will 
know his product is in shape to satisfy the customer and 
give him the best results in money value. 


Review and Discussion of Papers Indulged In 


A general review of the papers was then announced 
by C. F. Rea, sales manager of the Sawyer-Goodman 
Lumber Company, Marinette, Wis. Mr. Rea said he 
had made some personal investigation of the standard 
widths and lengths of lumber as defined by grading 
rules, and had found no general demand among buyers 
for further amplification. 

As to a review of the papers, Mr. Rea said he 
thought that could well be left to the manufacturers. 

A general discussion was then asked for by the chair, 
supplemented by chairman Halpin. Questions of mer- 
chandising were, however, shunted for the moment by 
Mr. Goodman, who said he had observed with admira- 
tion the beautiful piling in the yard of the Van Platen 
Lumber Company, at Iron Mountain, Mich., and wanted 
to know how it was done. 

M. J. Fox described the methods used. Box piling 
was used, with four narrow stickers, and ample space 
was allowed between piles. In some respects satisfac- 
tory results were secured, but the speaker was not sat- 
isfied that ideal methods had been developed. He was 
not sure that the use of chimneys on piles was desir- 
able. 

W. A. Holt brought up the question of log lengths 
in hardwoods. These had followed the 12-14-16-foot 
standards of white pine, but the speaker favored the 
idea that 12-foot lengths, which in some localities were 
standard, might be adequate. The waste from the 
taper was smaller on the shorter log. He wanted to 
know what the sales managers thought of the salability 
of lumber 12-foot and shorter. 

G. C. Robson discussed the matter briefly, stating 
that 40 to 50 percent of waste was often caused by 
cutting a long, crooked log instead of shorter ones. 

A. L. OsBorN—Have you ever attempted to talk to our log 
sawyers ? 

Mr. Ropson—I have. 

Mr. Osporn—You must be quite a linquist. 

Mr. Ropson—I said I had tried to talk to them. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. Haprn—The length required depends upon the use. 
Manufacturers of interior finish prefer 14- and 16-foot. 
Furniture people cut into short patterns and it is not mate- 
rial to them. In basswood, molding and picture frame peo- 
ple call for 10- and 12-foot lengths. 


Mr. Robson told of one manufacturer who employs 
& man, with a boy helper, to do nothing but mark the 
felled trees into log lengths for the sawyers so they 
will saw to the best advantage in the mills. Besides the 
increase in over-run secured, it was claimed this man’s 
wages were entirely paid by the saving in sawyers’ 
time because they do not have to do the measuring 
of the logs themselves. 

The question of odd lengths was raised with refer- 
ence to the fact that the rules permitted these, with 
“ question as to whether members took advantage 
of this. Chris. Ellingson, of Stetsonville, said the 
wood sawyers and mill trimmers had instructions to 
cut out these whenever a foot in length would be 
saved thereby, although, of course, the majority of 
the product was in even lengths.” 

Mr. Fox remarked that cutting stumps low in the 
vood was another important point where a good deal 
of money was being missed. Discussion of this point 
revealed that considerable care has to be chosen in 
selecting the trees to be cut low. Mr. Holt stated that 
‘n large hemlock it probably would not pay and in 
sarge, old trees of some other woods, but in young 
straight timber an effort should be made to get as 
lose to the ground as possible. This was practiced 
very closely in white pine, and more attention should 
oe paid to it in hardwood. 

; R. B. GoopMan—It might be well to add to the discussion 

‘ie question of the minimum size and grade of logs to be 
rought out to the mill. The great wasie in the woods 
‘nd mill is not the waste of material but a waste of what 
we might call human energy. This is a waste that we can 
not see, but if it were a waste which piled up in sight 
where we could see it it would make us sick. In our mill 
we recently made an actual test on fifty maple logs, with 
‘ie cobperation of men from the Forest Products Laboratory. 
The result was so astonishing that I am sorry I did not 
‘make the test to run for a full month. Our figures were 
*hecked over by four or five experts—including myself. 
laughter], and the results were that on the prices we are 
now getting for maple it would take a 13-inch surface clear 
maple log to earn $2 stumpage. A 12-inch log would not 
earn any stumpage, and anything below that was piling up 




























































































this waste of human energy in addition to producing no 
stumpage value. It was costing us more to log and saw 
and sell and ship it than we were getting for it. 

As soon as we get to the second log in the tree the 
diameter advanced. It took a 16-inch log to pay $2 
stumpage and there were 16-inch logs which did not pay 
their way. We found also that the average cost of produc- 
ing lumber from the better logs was only about half the 
cost per thousand of producing lumber from some of the 
upper logs. This cost per thousand, log run, ran all the 
way from $27 down to about $13. It seems to me that 
we have here the biggest source of loss. We do not prop- 
erly sort our logs and our trees. We cut down a good many 
trees that we should never put an ax into as far as the 
manufacture of lumber from them is concerned. 


In further discussion it was stated that it was diffi- 
cult to get tree sawyers to use any judgment. Most of 
them do not know hemlock from elm or basswood from 
maple, and it is necessary to have a saw-boss to each 
sawing crew. The saw-boss does not, however, always 
get around to mark the tree for the cutting of logs, 
and about the time he gets the saw crew broken in 
so they understand their business, they quit. 

Mr. Goodman, in the course of his remarks, paid a 
compliment to the papers present on behalf of the 
sales managers’ committee, and their thorough prac- 
ticability. George H. Chapman, speaking upon the 
same subject, stated that the necessity for codperation 
between the different departments was the thought 
that had particularly impressed him among the ideas 
presented. In his opinion, very often the logging 
superintendent will save 50 cents a thousand feet in 
cost of logging in a way which will produce an added 
cost of perhaps 75 cents or a dollar in some succeed- 
ing department. The impression has become too prev- 
alent that the sales department was an office depart- 
ment only. In his own operation the sales department 
is head of the yard and planing mill departments, and, 
while in the sawmill it has no authority on mechanical 
questions, it can say whether a log is to be sawn into 
this or that kind of products. 


Hardwood Grading Rules Discussed. 
At this point C. H. Worcester brought up the ques- 
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tion of proposed changes in the National Hardwood 
grading rules. He observed that this discussion was 
set for late in the afternoon, but he understood that a 
number of those present could not be at the afternoon 
session, and because of the importance of this matter 
he desired that it be taken up during the hour that 
remained of the morning session. After some discus- 
sion this suggestion was adopted and leaflets were 
distributed showing the proposed changes in the rules. 

The proposed changes in the rules were explained by 
George H. Chapman, chairman of the bureau of grades 
and information, and by C. H. Worcester, who had 
been in attendance at the meeting of the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association in Detroit the 
previous week, where these were very thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Mr. Worcester reported that the Michigan 
manufacturers had arranged for an extensive grading 
test of the new rules, log run lumber to be first graded 
by the old rules and then by the new in order to de- 
termine the exact proportionate relationship of the old 
and new grades. 

In further discussion it was explained that the new 
rules in the common grades provided for an A grade to 
be inspected on the worst side and a B grade from the 
better. The first was a two-face grade and the second 
a one-face and thus provided for the two classes of 
requirements of customers. It appeared to be gen- 
erally conceded in the discussion that it would be a 
good thing to have hardwood more closely graded so 
that the customer could more nearly find the exact 
requirements of lumber which he desires. 

M. J. QuinLAN—This is a proposition which your grad- 
ing committee advocated in 1913. The proposed changes 
now are what we advocated then. We got a part of 
what we wanted in the National rules at that time, but 
not the most important part. I don’t know how we can 
arrive at a practical grading test of the new rules. We 
might inspect a certain quantity of lumber, but I don’t 
see how we are going to get any value out of it unless 
there is some certain rule for valuing the different 
grades. I would suggest that the bureau of grades con- 
fer with a manufacturer of interior trim and get his ideas 
of the values of the various new grades. Of course, we 








have got to vote on that proposition in June, and when 
we are thoroughly advised what these changes are, we 
will know whether they are what we want. There will 
be plenty of time for our inspectors to become familiar 
with the new rules, as I understand they do not go into 
effect until the first of January, if adopted. 

There was some discussion of the question whether 
those who preferred not to divide their common grades 
could still sell a mixed grade of No. 1A and No. 1B 
under the new rules in lieu of the No. 1 common grade. 
Some were of the opinion that if the new rules were 
adopted they would do away entirely with the old and 
association inspection would have to be made upon 
the basis of the rules and not upon any combination 
of two grades. 

Murdock McLeod repeated a conversation which he 
had had in Grand Rapids about a month ago with a 
furniture manufacturer, who was one of the committee 
and, he thought, probably the chairman of the confer- 
ence committee of the National Furniture Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which conferred with a similar 
committee of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion over the amendments of the rules. This man said 
that he might buy a good average grade of No. 1 com- 
mon birch from one manufacturer at a given price, 
and he might buy a grade of No. 1 common birch from 
another man from which all the cream had been 
skimmed, and yet if he asked for a re-inspection, the 
lumber would be found to be still No. 1 common under 
the association’s rules, although worth, perhaps, $10 
less than the full grade. This speaker said that nat- 
urally the greater range of grades provided in the 
proposed changes would be a benefit to manufacturers 
of lumber, as it would no longer be possible to make 
two or three different new grades out of a single 
official grade. 

A. L. OSBORN—My excessive modesty about talking you all 
know about. This particular subject is one that is 
mighty dear to my heart. It brings to a head an issue 
that I have fought to have brought to a head for years. 
I do not know much about grading hardwood, but I did 
know something about grading pine lumber when we 
manufactured it. I want to say to you men who have 
been here today listening to what the sales managers 
have told us that we have been the poorest merchants 
on God’s green earth. We have been doing our business 
for years manacled, carrying a ball and chain around 
with us all the time and it is just as obvious as the sun 
out in the heavens today. 

I don’t know anything about the final outcome of these 
rules, but I have lived in the atmosphere of this thing 
for some time. I happen to live in the same block with 
the gentleman who threw the monkeywrench into the 
machine in regard to hardwood grading, George A. Buck- 
staff. He is like myself, one .of those unobtrusive geu 
tlemen who never starts anything at all, but he did get 
so worked up over this matter of hardwood grades that 
he started out determined that the furniture manufac- 
turers would have a grading rule of their own and 
that they would enforce it themselves in their buying. 
He said that they were no longer going to put up with 
buying the skimmed grades that they had been getting. 
I told him he never would make it work, that all manu- 
facturers had established grades for their own products 
and had decided for themselves what kind of merchan- 
dise they would sell. I told him that lumber inspec- 
tion bureaus were honestly administered and that in 
case of a complaint in a majority of cases the decision 
of the inspector was against the man who shipped the 
lumber. 

But I want to tell you right now, this, that we have 
got to put our packages up so the buyer will like. the 
product and can buy that part of it which he can best 
use and pay what it is worth. If you try to sell an old 
woman black tea when she wants green tea, you don’t 
get anywhere. You have got to have your lumber grades 
so divided that the man who wants one-face lumber can 
get it, and another grade so that if he is manufacturing 
furniture and wants lumber to use where both faces will 
show he can get that. We have not divided our lum- 
ber up as the white pine manufacturers have theirs, and 
we are working under archaic, moss-grown rules that 
don’t let us do anything that we need to do in supplying 
lumber to our customers. The only way in the world 
that you can get the thing fixed right is to let the cus- 
tomer have something to say about how he wants his 
lumber. I know something about the many conferences, 
the fights and the quarrels that the people have had 
who have handled this matter so far, and I know that 
these rules are a compromise and I don’t suppose there 
is anybody but what could say “I can write this rule a 
little bit better than it is,’’ but if the rules are a move- 
ment in the right direction all of us should get back of 
them unanimously. We want things fixed so we will 
not have a spread of $20 in birch of the same grade, or 
a spread of $12 between selects and No, 1 common on 
maple. 

The speaker related an experience he had had in selling 
a car of No. 1 common birch. He received a complaint 
on it and went down to look at the car. He found 
that they were separating it into three different grades 
and one pile was of some wide, fine looking birch. He 
at once became peevish at his people for having put 
those boards in the No. 1 common grade, but he found 
upon turning them over and looking at the poorer side 
that there was not one of them that could have been 
put in any other grade under the rule. He realized, 
however, that for the purpose that the consumer would 
use it, it was really worth from $40 to $44 a thousand; 
on the other hand there was some other lumber in the 
grade that was still No. 1 common, but really not 
worth over $17 a thousand. This happened to be a 
customer who could use all of these different grades 
of lumber in his factory, but this illustrated the dif- 
ficulty under which the buyer operates who could, per- 
haps, effectively use but one of the three grades into 
which the standard grade of No. 1 common was being 
sorted in this instance. é 

Mr. Osborn ventured the prediction that when a 
careful study was made of the rules, it would be found 
that practically all of the members of the Wisconsin 
association would be in favor of them. 

Mr. McLeop—These large consumers, of lumber have no 
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no vote in the meeting of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association. They are not eligible to membership. 
The lumber manufacturers have votes, and one other 
class, which will dominate if manufacturers attend, have 
a large number of votes. These probably don’t want 
an adoption of the changes because they will prevent 
their making as much money off of the manufacturers 
as they are making now. 


George H. Chapman stated that he believed there 
were a number of wholesalers who would help the 
manufacturers get the proposed changes if the manu- 
tacturers showed by their attendance that they were 
in favor of the changes. If, however, the manufac- 
turers did not attend the meeting in full force these 
wholesalers would not vote in favor of the changes. 
They would say, ‘‘If the manufacturers don’t want the 
proposed changes, what is the use?’’ 

A question then came up of making a grading test 
of the new rules and an inquiry was made as to 
whether any manufacturer present had any stock piled 
iog run, so that the full product of the log could be 
graded by both the old and new rules. Mr. Ellingson 
stated that his lumber yard had been piled in that 
way, log run, and he offered his stock for the grading 
test. 

There was some discussion of the question of hold- 
ing another special meeting of the association to find 
out what action would be taken in support of the new 
rules after grading tests had been made. 

Mr. ELLInGson—I see in this matter a missing link. 
Over eight years ago I decided it would be only fair and 
just to go in and make grades with the men who cut the 
lumber up. “If we have come to that stage now, which 
I doubt, it is a good thing, but I don’t believe we will 
get to that stage unless we invite those men to come 
with us as honorary members. If we are going to have 
another meeting on this matter, I would like to see those 
men here. I for one shall be represented in Chicago, 
and I think it is a matter of vital importance that we 
at this time make an effort to get together with the fur- 
niture makers so that we can deliver to them the grades 
they want and need. That is the situation as I see it. 
Of course, we all admit that the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association is dominated by an element that 
get their profit from the vagueness and indefiniteness of 
our rules. 

M. J. QuUINLAN—The gentleman is mistaken. Sixty-five 
percent of the membership of that association are manu- 
facturers. 

GrorGeE H. CHAPMAN—The only trouble is that the manu- 
facturer stays at home. 

Mr. ELLINGSON—I have noticed their domination, what- 
ever the cause might be. 





Mr. Hines stated that his company was going to 
make its own test and he thought that all members 
themselves should make some test of the new grades. 
If they did not have log run lumber piled in their 
yard, they could make the test nearly as well on green 
lumber. He suggested this in addition to an official or 
association test, to be made by association inspectors, 
the information to be supplied to the bureau of grades 
upon all these tests. 

The general outcome of the discussion was that a 
test of the new rules be made and the information 
supplied to members, and that a caucus of members of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Association be 
held in Chicago on the day preceding the vote in the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association upon the 
adoption of the proposed changes. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Chair announced the appointment of delegates 
to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
as follows: 


Delegates—R. B. Goodman, C. H. Worcester, Murdock 
McLeod, J. J. Single, George E. Foster, H. W. Moore, 
Collins West Lumber Company, Jay B. Heutsch. 

Alternates—John Weeks, George W. Harden, W. B. 
Harle, C. C. Collins, Antigo, A. C. Wells, W. E. Vogel- 
sang, P. I. McClurg, E. A. Hamar, W. B. Clubine. 


Edward Hines was then called upon to speak for a 
full attendance at the National meeting, and urged its 
importance. 

EK. A. Hamar read a live paper on the branding of 
lumber, and J. G. McDonough, of Eau Claire, Wis., 
described the mechanical features of the branding 
device which he has developed. Mr. Hamar’s paper 
follows: 


At our Jast meeting three months ago I appeared before 
you on behalf of the adoption of a trade-mark. At that 
time I read Everett Sisson’s San Francisco address. That 
address was much stronger and more convincing than any- 
thing I can say now. The subject with which I have to deal 
may be a dry one, but to my way of thinking it is a real 
live issue and one to which every member of this association 
should give careful thought. 

Can we successfully advertise hemlock without adopting a 
trade-mark and branding our lumber? A resume of the most 
successful advertisers will answer that question in the nega- 
tive. We can no more advertise without protecting ourselves 
with a trade-mark than we can sell on credit without a well- 
established sales and credit organization. Credit is the sym- 
pathetic nerve of commerce and every sales manager realizes 
this and jealously guards it. 

The flour manufacturers are a good illustration of suc- 
cessful trade-marking and branding. Do you think that 
the manufacturers of Pillsbury’s Best, Gold Medal 
or any of the other well-known brands would spend 
thousands of dollars in newspapers, magazines and 
painted sign advertising, and then leave the _ con- 
vinced customer to make a blind selection from a lot of 
flour put up in plain sacks, with the hope that he might pick 
his, or with the hope that the whole flour industry, his 
competitor as well, might be benefited by the money that 
he had spent? No. You would say “Poor business.” 

Another illustration of successful trade-marking is in 
tohacco. I am not a tobacco user, but I dare say that in 
the various brands of plug chewing tobacco, there is a very 
little difference in the amount of juice produced; still how 
many of us can get in a full crop of logs without keeping 
the lumberjack supplied with Spear Head? He has been 
taught through advertising that Spear Head is what he 
needs in his system and he must have it. Does the manu- 


facturer spend his money for advertising and then let him 
purchase a lot of untagged tobacco? Not much, he puts a 
beautiful little red tin spear head on his plugs about three 
inches apart. And the sky-hooker is so proud of the fact 
that he is a part of this advertising trade-marking scheme 
that as he chews up the tobacco he removes the beautiful 
little red spear heads and places them on his hat, considering 
them a badge of honor. 

Some one of the numerous men who have been advocating 
the adoption of trade-marks before the different associations 
said that trade-marking is as old as the hills. This may 
be true; who knows but that the ancients, the pyramid 
builders, the mound builders and the cliff dwellers had their 
trade-marks? But I do not believe we can truly say that 
trade-marking began until some one manufacturer gave to 
his wares a distinctive shape or marking by which they 
could be distinguished. This distinctive work was perhaps 
first accomplished by Josiah Wedgewood, an English potter 
of the eighteenth century. Wedgewood without a trade-mark 
but by characteristic shapes and designs created a demand 
for his products that has lasted even until this day. 

First Record of Trade Marking 

The first real record that we have of trade-marking is 
when it was used by Robert Owen, an English manufacturer 
of cotton yarns. About the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, or in other words about 1800, Owen having realized 
that he was turning out an honest yarn, one of which he 
was proud, and wishing to distinguish it from his com- 
petitors’, put his name on each package. Then was really 
born the trade-mark. Business men sneered at him and 
called him vain. Owen retorted that his name was a sign 
of quality and that only good goods could afford to bear the 
maker’s name. His yarns became so well established before 
his competitors awakened that he built up a tremendous 
trade and he became a commercial and financial power of 
his day. When he later visited this country he was received 
by the President, and Congress adjourned to listen to him. 

From his time, trade-marking has grown and spread out 
over the entire world so that now it is almost impossible to 
purchase an article that has not a trade-mark or a dis- 
tinctive name. Even the steel industry is falling into line 
and the lumbermen, not caring to be left out in the cold, 
damp world, are gradually seeking shelter. The members of 
the Cypress association, ever alert and progressive, were 
the first to advocate a trade-mark on lumber and the first 
to adopt one about a year ago. This was a bold move, but 
it is the bold move that wins. Did it win in this instance? 
Ask Mr. Downman, a progressive member of that associa- 
tion; ask Mr. Watson, its secretary. Either of these gentle- 
men will not only answer in the affirmative but in dollars 
and cents. ‘Ine National association took up the subject at 
its annual meeting and from that time on there has been a 
growing sentiment in favor of association trade-marks, until 
a number of other associations have fallen into line, among 
them the Southern Pine Association. 

We are about to spend a large sum of money over a period 
of years for advertising hemlock in order to increase the 
demand for our product and in order to try to turn what 
is now a business of losses, or at the least one of very small 
profits, into one of profit. That it pays to advertise we are 
agreed and we are backing up our faith with good hard cash. 
In order successfully to advertise we must keep faith with 
the public or with those to whom we sell, or our advertising 
will avail us nothing. He who advertises and does not keep 
faith with the buyer is a loser as far as his business is con- 
cerned. In order for us to keep that faith we must so mark 
our lumber that the buyer will know that he is getting our 
product, the lumber that we have told him about. We are 
going to spend 83 cents to advertise hemlock manufactured 
by our competitors (and so far as we know a large part 
of this lumber may be poorly manufactured and poorly 
graded) to every 17 cents we spend to advertise our own. 

Hemlock is manufactured from Maine to Wisconsin and 
from Michigan to Tennessee and to a limited extent on the 
Pacific coast. Wisconsin and Michigan together produce 48 
percent of the entire output of the United States. Of the 
total production of Wisconsin and Michigan, which is 
1,100,000,000 feet, we, the members of this association, pro- 
duce 400,000,000 feet or 37 percent. Comparing our pro- 
duction with that of the entire United States, which is 
nearly 2,500,000,000 feet, we find that we produce only 17 
percent of the total. Now if we are going to spend this 
money to advertise (and we surely are going to spend it, 
for you have already pledged yourselves to that policy) and 
if we are going to continue our inspection department with 
a corps of competent inspectors at a large expense to see 
that the consumer gets properly graded and manufactured 
stocks so that we can carry out the pledges of our advertis- 
ing policy, why not get the entire benefit by enabling the 
purchaser to identify our lumber? We are to spend this 
money to educate the consumer to want to use our hemlock, 
but we are failing to place a tag of identification on it. 
Therefore, if we do not adopt a trade-mark we are leaving 
the prospective purchaser at sea, as it were, in a boat with- 
out a compass; or stranded in a desert without guide posts. 
We have been manufacturing wood so that we have grown 
to think that wood is just wood, and that our hemlock is 
just like the other fellow’s. This may be true, but, gentle- 
men, you will agree with me that members of an association 
that produces but 17 percent of the hemlock manufactured 
in the United States (admitting that it is the best manu- 
factured and graded that is produced) can not afford to 
spend $125,000 for advertising when 838 percent of the 
amount will go to benefit manufacturers who are not mem- 
bers of our association, without protecting themselves. The 
way to get that protection is to adopt a trade-mark, adopt 
it at once, and then see that each member uses it. 


Branding Plan Discussed. 


Edward Hines made a strong plea for branding, in 
part as follows: 


This is a question that has a lot of meat for the manufac- 
turer. I see all sides of the question as a manufacturer, 
wholesaler and retailer. If you could furnish a certificate 
with your branded product guaranteeing shipment of proper 
grade and full count, the buyer would demand it, and instead 
of begging the fellows outside to come into your association 
they would be knocking at your door and asking what it 
would cost them to come in and get the use of the brand and 
certificate. 

I also believe the best retailers would welcome a move of 
this kind. We have a condition in Chicago where it is a 
common practice for some yards to cut the price 12 or 15 
percent (where there is but 9 percent gross margin) and 
ship in No. 2 or 3 sheathing and work in some shortage. 
We had one case where the buyer added 1,000 feet per car to 
our tally and we could not compete with our lumber. If you 
had an association that guaranteed grade and count on 
branded product of its members and those who did not line 
up to it were put out, you would have a mighty clean associ- 


ation. This is a mighty important question and probalbiy 
more so in hardwoods than in hemlock. 7 

Mr. Worcester raised the question of possible mixing 
of branded grades by wholesalers or retailers after 
they had left the manufacturers’ control. Mr. Hines 
said his remedy would be to give association reinspec- 
tion to branded product whenever requested. 

R. B. Goodman offered the following resolution, 
which carried unanimously: 

Resolved, That this association approves the principle of 
branding the lumber manufactured by its members, under 
proper guaranties, and with exclusive right to the use of 
whatever brand is adopted; and that the bureau of promo- 
tion be authorized and instructed to investigate all features 
of this problem, including the necessary machinery, the cost 
of operating same and the agreements or other plans foun 
most suitable in its judgment; and that the bureau of pro- 
motion prepare a complete report and present it at the next 
quarterly meeting of this association. 

The secretary had prepared the following pledge, 
which those present signed: 

We, the undersigned, promise to be represented at the 
annual meeting of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion to be held in Chicago on June 15-16, in order to record 
our vote on the proposed changes in the hardwood grading 
rules. 

H. R. Isherwood, of the Sawyer Lumber Company, 
Sawyer, Wis., then read a paper on ‘‘ Experiences of 
the ‘‘Retailer,’’ full of interesting suggestions. He 
recommends stained wooden shingles as the most 
effective competitor of composition shingles. 

The speaker discussed the silo subject briefly, saying 
the chief argument against the wood silo is that it is 
not permanent. It is easy to overcome this objection. 

Another suggestion was a division of the State into 
five or six sections and sectional conferences between 
manufacturers and retailers to study marketing prob- 
lems. 

Market Conditions. 


The report on market conditions was made for hem- 
lock by G. C. Robson, showing a strong position with 
dry stock scarce. Some competitive woods are a little 
weak, but others much stronger. Various lengths are 
short in 2 by 4s and 2 by 8s particularly, and a smaller 
stock is on hand than January 1 by about 15,000,000 
feet. 

George H. Chapman, reporting for hardwoods, said 
conditions were now good to get fair prices on low 
grade hardwoods, which condition will not be ma- 
terially affected when the stock comes in. There has 
been a strong bear movement among buyers, which 
appeared now to be near the end of its resources, espe- 
cially in No. 3 birch. 

Mr. Hines suggested that the sales managers’ com- 
mittee send out market information at least monthly, 
being in a position to furnish accurate information. 
The speaker had gotten market information about a 
certain grade of hemlock at this meeting which would 
have enabled his company to get $1 more on about a 
million feet of hemlock had it been received earlier. 

Mr. Fox was called upon as chairman of the sub- 
committee on maple, ash and oak and stated that he 
had no written report to make, but quoted some prices 
at which some recent sales had actually been made in 
Michigan. No. 1 common 4-inch quarter had sold at 
$36 and 14-inch at $39. A price of $29 had been 
recorded in this sale for No. 2 common. In another 
sale 2-inch firsts and seconds had sold at $41 and No. 
1 common at $32 and No. 2 common at $22.50. This 
was an actual sale in lower Michigan. Inch maple is 
being held in Michigan at $18 and $23. The holder 
had been offered $17 and $22 and refused it. 

The speaker also read a telegram relating to ash 
and oak, stating that the production of these woods 
in Michigan was now so small that manufacturers 
look to Wisconsin districts to set the range of values 
on these woods. On ash the opinion was that $35 log 
run could be secured for this product. 

Mr. Fox paid a high compliment to the information 
furnished from the monthly meetings of the sales man- 
agers’ committee, and stated that he considered its 
reports upon the conditions of the market to be of 
great value to members. 

G. C. Robson, for the sales managers’ committee, 
stated that inquiries are still being received from buy- 
ers for 2-inch hemlock, resawed and millworked. The 
committee suggested that members of the association 
in refusing orders of this sort should not simply state 
that they were unable to quote but should state that 
they had absolutely discontinued the practice of re- 
sawing and reworking 2-inch hemlock and would quote 
only on the basis of board grade and board price. 
The speaker was of the opinion that it was now very 
difficult to get resawed stock upon the rough grade 
basis, and was further of the opinion that those who 
had pledged themselves not to sell in this way were 
living up to their pledges. He thought that with a 
little further concerted effort on the part of members 
buyers would soon be educated not to ask for this 
particular item. The meeting then adjourned. 





MEETING OF HEMLOCK PROMOTION BUREAU 


On Monday a meeting was held of the executive 
committee of the Hemlock Promotion Bureau at which 
all subscribers of the fund were invited to be present. 
The report at this meeting showed that the subscribers 
had been prompt in making their payments and there 1s 
a large working balance in the treasury. The expedi- 
tures have been light so far, but beginning May 1 the 
campaign will be in full force. Hemlock advertisements 
will make their first appearance in the last week in 
April in more than 150 local papers in the hemlock 
markets and territories. A large number of retailers 
have accepted the codperative offer of the promotion 
bureau by which the expense of local advertising will 
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be divided between the hemlock fund and local re- 
taiiers. 

\{nnouncement was also made that the services of 
Roger E. Simmons for the promotion work had been 
secured. Mr. Simmons was formerly of the Forest 
Service, after which he was connected with the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Mr. Simmons 
will study the possibilities of the export trade, but 
his principal effort will be devoted to getting into 


personal touch with architects. 

Arrangements were also made for the addition of 
another inspector to the association’s force, inasmuch 
as Chief Inspector McDonald will hereafter devote 
about half of his time to hemlock promotion work. 
A meeting of the board of directors of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association was 
also held on Monday, at which the arrangement was 
made for this additional inspector. 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS ARE WELL ENGAGED 





Tennessee Bodies Discuss the National Hardwood Annual—Indiana, Ohio, Michigan and 
New York Organizations Busy 





NASHVILLE CLUB APPOINTS COMMITTEES 


NASHVILLE, TENN., April 24.—At the regular weekly 
meeting of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club President 
Farris, back from an extended trip through eastern mar- 
kets, announced the appointment of the finance and trans- 
portation committees to serve during the ensuing year. 
Charles E. Hunt, of Hunt, Washington & Smith, Hender- 
son Baker, of Baker, Jacobs & Co., and Thomas Leseur, 
of John B. Ransom & Co., compose the finance committee. 
Through their familiarity with existing conditions mem- 
bers of the transportation committee in 1915 were reap- 
pointed by President Farris. This committee is com- 
posed of T. A. Washington, of Hunt, Washington & 
Smith, chairman, John B. Ransom, of John B, Ransom 
& Co., and Hamilton Love, of Love, Boyd & Co. 

Considerable discussion centered about the proposed 
changes in the rules of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, and while the general opinion of members 
was to oppose any changes, still this expression arose 
mainly from those who had given but little study to the 
rules. In order that the rules and proposed changes might 
be given more intelligent discussion, President Farris 
urged all members exhaustively to consider them and ap- 
pointed as a committee Charles E. Hunt and Henderson 
Baker to report to the club at the next meeting the sig- 
nificance of the proposed changes and recommend what 
action should be taken. 





MEMPHIS CLUB ACTIVE 


Mempuis, TENN., April 24.—An active campaign in 
behalf of the candidacy of 8. B. Anderson, of the An- 
derson-Tully Company, for the presidency of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association is about to be 
launched here by the committee appointed to take charge 
thereof. James E. Starke is chairman of this commit- 
tee and campaign headquarters will be opened in the 
Lumbermen’s Club rooms. A feature of the campaign 
will be the running of a special train from Memphis to 
Chicago on which the local delegates will travel and on 
which will appear many prominent members of the asso- 
ciation from the Memphis territory and the valley States. 

The members look forward with much pleasure to the 
annual banquet to be given at the Memphis Country Club 
Friday evening, April 28. This is the first annual ban- 
quet to be given by the club for some years and it prom- 
ises to be a very elaborate affair. 

The next regular meeting of the club will be held at 
the Hotel Gayoso Wednesday, May 3, at 1 p.m. The 
date has been advanced in order that the members may 
have the pleasure of hearing an address by Robert E. 
Simmons, special agent of the Department of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the United States. Mr. Sim- 
mons has spent the last eighteen months in Mexico 
where he has made a special study of forestry, lumber 
and timber and his address will be a direct outgrowth 
of his experience and observation in that country. 





PROGRESS OF EVANSVILLE LUMBERMEN’S 
BUREAU 


EVANSVILLE, Inp., April 24.—A meeting of the codp- 
erative committee of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club 
was held Friday afternoon, April 21. The purpose of 
the meeting was to make plans to have the Evansville 
Lumbermen’s Club made the ‘‘Lumbermen’s Bureau’? in 
the Evansville Chamber of Commerce, which was organ- 
ized several weeks ago with a membership of over 1,300. 
it was decided that Mr. Worland and Secretary Taylor 
Should aet as a subeommittee to draw up bylaws under 
which the bureau would be governed. It has been sug- 
gested that a council of eight members be named by the 
lumbermen’s club to act as the bureau instead of the 
entire membership in the club. President Daniel Wertz 
will appoint this council at the meeting May 9. 

As soon as Mr. Worland and Mr. Taylor draw up the 
proposed bylaws they will be submitted to the directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce for ratification. 

The Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will be well repre- 
sented in the centennial celebration to be held here May 
%, 10 and 11 to commemorate the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary of _Indiana’s admission into the Federal union. 
J here will be a gigantie pageant that will be witnessed 
by Governor Ralston and staff and many prominent men 


of the State. Members of the club will have floats in the 
parade, 





GRAND RAPIDS EXCHANGE TO BANQUET 


Designating May 3 and the Livingston Hotel, Grand 
Rapids, as the time and place, the Builders’ & Traders’ 
xchange, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has issued a call, 
reezily and typographically unconventional, for its 
Lec annual banquet. The entertainment committee 
sib the banquet in charge consists of William C. 
loertz, J. Vander Waals, Julius A. Ziesse, Theo J. 








Beyne and A. W. Morgan, and A. H. Shank, secretary. 
They announce that the charge per plate will be $1.50 
and that ‘‘it’ll be worth the price all right and the hotel 
boys are on to their jobs;’’ also that this is ‘‘a very 
reasonable price for a good dinner that is likely to be 
worth $100 to you mentally, morally and ‘businessly,’ ’’ 
and that— 

the committee has arranged a program of surprises that 
will get right to you. We do not want to give it away, be- 
cause if we do we might not be able to handle the crowd. 
Anyhow, we're not going to smother you to death with too 
much oratory. 


The committee especially requests that those intending 
to participate in the dinner will notify the secretary 
without delay. It makes the assertion, to which commit- 
tees of arrangement generally will fervently subscribe, 
that ‘‘There is nothing funny in making arrangements 
for two hundred people when two hundred and sixty-four 
or more come blowing in.’’ 

Pictorially and in text the call for the banquet seems 
prophetic of a good time in which many lumbermen of 
Grand Rapids and vicinity are expected to share. 





CLEVELAND BOARD OF LUMBER DEALERS TO 
BANQUET 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 25.—The Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers will banquet at the Hotel Statler, this 
evening, Tuesday, April 25. No subject of general in- 
terest will be taken up but talks will be made by a 
number of members on the present status and outlook 
of the organization. 

Arch C. Klumph, of the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Dealers and president of the Cleveland Builders’ Ex- 
change, together with W. T. Rossiter, of the Cleveland 
Builders Supply Company, will represent this city at a 
meeting to be held in Toledo to consider the status of 
the present Ohio lien law. 





MADE TRAFFIC COMMISSIONER 

EVANSVILLE, IND., April 27—John C. Keller, traffic 
manager of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, and for 
many years secretary of the old Evansville Business Asso- 
ciation and of the Evansville Manufacturers’ Association, 
has been made traffic commissioner of the traffic bureau 
of the Evansville Chamber of Commerce, recently organ- 
ized with a membership of over 1,300. Frank Von Beh- 
ren, of the Von Behren Manufacturing Company, maker 
of spokes and hubs, is chairman of the traffic committee 
of the chamber of commerce. 





LUMBERMEN WILL PARTICIPATE IN PREPAR- 
EDNESS PARADE 


New York, April 25.—New York City lumbermen will 
publicly proclaim their patriotism and their interest in 
the welfare of the country by participating en masse in 
the citizens’ preparedness parade to be held in this city 
May 13. This decision was reached at a special meeting 
held at the Lumber Trades Club of New York, to ascer- 
tain the sentiment of the members in this matter. It was 
thought but proper that there should be a large represen- 
tation of all branches of the trade in the parade. 

D. Theodore Kelly, of Kelly & Hewitt, acted as chair- 
man, and W. W. Smith as secretary of the meeting. An 
executive committee was appointed as a result of the dis- 
cussion, and of this Russell J. Perrine, president of the 
New York Lumber Trade Association, was selected chair- 
man. 

It is expected to have fully 1,000 lumbermen in line in 
the parade, and it is predicted that from the trade’s 
standpoint it will by far exceed the famous ‘‘Sound 
Money Parade’’ of 1896. 





CINCINNATI CLUB PREPARES FOR ITS ANNUAL 


CINCINNATI, OHI0, April 26.—The entertainment com- 
mittee of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati, of which 
Harry R. Browne is chairman, is preparing for a lively 
time at the annual meeting and election, which will be 
held Monday, May 1. One of the large halls of the 
hotel where the meeting is to be held will be arranged 
and decorated as a German village, and a beefsteak 
luncheon, with refreshments in the style of German vil- 
age service, will be provided. 

At the annual meeting the reports of the officers for 
the year will be presented. These will be from President 
William Duhlmeier, Treasurer S. Earle Giffen and Secre- 
tary O. P. Stratemeyer. 

The two candidates for president are C. C. Hagemeyer 
and M. P. Christie; for first vice president, James R. 
Davidson and C. F. Shields; for second vice president, 
P. A. Rutledge and James C. West; for secretary, O. P 
Stratemeyer and Harry R. Browne. For treasurer 8. 
Earle Giffen has no opposition for reélection. 


| FINANCIAL . 


{Fort Dearborn National Bank 


Chicago, Illinois 








United States Depositary 





Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 38,000,000 


OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM A, TILDEN, President. GEORGE H. WILSON, Cashier. 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 

J. FLETCHER FARRELL, Vice-Pres. | CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 

HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres, WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 

JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. R. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 

MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres, W.:E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash. 
{HARRY LAWTON, Mér. Foreiga Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. E. C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 

JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mér. Bond Dept. 
F, LINCOLN JOHNSON, HERBERT C. ROER, 

Mér. of the Real Estate Dept. Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 


Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets J 


George H. Burr & Co. 


-—— Bankers <—Y 
Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 














Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 

The,Rookery,!Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
a Kohl Bldg., San Francisco. 


Hotel Cumberland 


Broadway at 54th Street 
NEW YORK 








Broadway cars from 
Grand Central 
Hotel 
7th Avenue Cars 


from 
Penn’a Station 


Modern 


and 
Fireproof 


Strictly First-Class 
Rates Reasonable 





Rooms with Adjoining Bath $1.50 uP 
Rooms with Private Bath.. $2.00 ¥P 
Me ee nei, ws: i $4.00 uP 


10 Minutes Walk to 40 Theatres 
Send for Booklet 


HARRY P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 


Only New York Hotel Window-Screened Throughout 
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66,000,000 FEET 


National Forest Timber 
For Sale. 


Location and Amount—AIll the merchantable 
dead timber standing or down and all the 
live timber marked or designated for cut- 
ting on an area embracing about 1,880 
aeres in Twp. 40 S. R. 12 W., W. M., 
Jacks and Jordan creeks and Winchuck 
River watersheds, Siskiyou National For- 
est, Oregon, estimated to be 66,000,000 
feet B. M., more or less, of Douglas fir, 
western hemlock and redwood sawtimber, 
approximately 95 per cent Douglas fir. 


Stumpage Price—Lowest rate considered, 75 
cents per M for sawtimber of all species. 
One readjustment of stumpage price at 
end of third year of cutting period. 


Deposit—With bid, $5,000, to apply on purchase 
price if bid is accepted, or refunded if re- 
jected. Ten per cent may be retained as 
forfeit if the contract and bond are not 
executed within the required time. 


Final Date for Bids—Sealed bids will be re- 
ceived by the District Forester, Portland, 
Oregon, up to and including May 31, 1916. 
The right to reject any and all bids is re- 
served. Before bids are submitted full in- 
formation concerning ‘the character of the 
timber, conditions of sale, deposits, and the 
submission of bids should be obtained from 
the District Forester, Portland, Oregon, 
or the Forest Supervisor, Grants Pass, 
Oregon. 
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Fire Protection | 
Sprinkler Systems | 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 








926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 
= Se 
Oregon Timber _ smi Tracts 


For Operating or for Investment. 


EARL PARSONS, Eugene, Oregon 

















| TIMBER ESTIMATORS | 





J. R. HULBERT, Pres. A. G. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
Coast Timber Estimating Co. 


Reliable Estimates of Timber, Contour Maps, 
urveys, Logging Plans, etc. 


Correspondence Solicited. References Given. 
1107 Spalding Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 











° ° Modern Methods 
Mesure Standing Timber °c Estimating. 
NO GUESS WORK 
Timber Lands For Sale. 
PRESTON & KENT, - Forest Engineers 


606 Commercial Place, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











NORTHWESTERN MISSOURIANS HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


St. JosePH, Mo., April 21.—Seventy-five retailers from 
northwest Missouri and northeast Kansas attended the 
annual meeting of the Northwest Missouri Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association here yesterday afternoon. The occa- 
sion was the annual election of officers and all the former 
officials were chosen for another term. They are as 
follows: 


President—Fred A, Edwards, Maitland, Mo. 
Vice president—William Montgomery, Bolckow, Mo. 
Secretary-treasurer—W. B. Wood, Rosendale, Mo. 


There was much enthusiasm over the plans for an out- 
ting of the association later in the season and it was 
decided to make a three-day excursion to Lake Taney- 
como, Mo., down in the Ozark Mountains. It is probable 
that not fewer than 100 members will go on the Ozark 
outing, and several Kansas City lumbermen quite likely 
will accompany them. Fishing, boating, golf and a 
general outing are the attractions in the Ozark country 
and the lumbermen are taking up the slogan ‘‘See Mis- 
souri First’’ for the year. 

Not a great deal of business was taken up at the 
meeting, but the retailers were very much interested in 
the discussion of ‘‘ready cut’’ houses by J. R. Moore- 
head, secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, and E. W. Robinson, St. Joseph manager for 
the Badger Lumber Company. Mr. Moorehead reported 
a recent visit he made to a ‘‘ready-cut’’ house built for 
a farmer in North Central Missouri. Said he: 

I never realized until I actually went over this house 
what ridiculous profits the “ready-cut” concerns make. The 
house I inspected was what is known as a 6-room house. 
It had two pretty fair sized rooms and four little boxes 
in it. I asked the farmer what he paid for the cut lumber 
and he said $975. I know that two men could have cut all 


that lumber in two days and I also know positively that he 
paid 20 percent more for his house than he would have jad 
to pay if he had patronized the local lumber yard. i'm 
positive that he could have saved $200 on that house an! [ 
told him so, but the farmer was impressed by the claims ihe 
company made and my talk didn’t seem to convince him 

These “ready-cut” firms are eee! advertisers. For in- 
stance they promise to pay $1 apiece for all the knots 
found in lumber they furnish. That farmer called imy 
attention to that. However, they don’t make any promises 
about sap and every handler of lumber knows that sap is 
the real weakness in lumber, whereas good sound knots do 
no harm whatever. And there was plenty of sap in the 
lumber for this house. 

So their advertising includes frauds. It is effective in 
claiming the attention of the people, but I’m not sure that 
it is legitimate advertising. The plan of the “ready-cut” 
men is to try to create dissatisfaction with the lumber re- 
tailers. They show pictures of attractive little houses and 
they make extravagant claims for their houses, but they 
are built of third grade siding and finish; at least the one 
I saw was thus built, and I guess it is a safe bet that most 
of them are. 

On 90 percent of the “ready-cut” houses there is no com- 
petitive bidding, for the buyer never asks his retailer what 
he could furnish the lumber for. He takes the word of the 
“ready-cut” firm and asks no questions, 


Mr. Robinson spoke along the same line, telling of his 
experience with the ‘‘ready-cut’’ house trade. An Iowa 
retailer, who happened to be at the meeting, told of 
having a chance twice last summer to figure against mail 
order competition. He got both orders. On one of them 
the mail order house would have made a profit of 48 
percent and on the other one a profit of 41 percent. 

Methods of advertising, transferring of cars in transit, 
increased freight rates and the best methods of piling 
lumber also were discussed and the meeting became so 
interesting that the delegates forgot to go to the West- 
ern League baseball game which they had intended to 
attend after a short session. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 





Generally speaking, activity prevails in the sash and 
door field. In spots where business is not so good as 
naturally would be expected the cause is the unfavor- 
able weather. Prices are firm and almost everywhere 
among the sash and door people the consensus is that 
they will have to increase their quotations. The higher 
cost of practically every material that they use can not 
help but bring about an increase in price of millwork. 
It is not believed that the buying trade will complain 
very much at the increased cost of millwork, because it 
can readily be seen that any advance would be justified 
by present conditions. The books of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul manufacturers are filling up with orders and a 
very lively season is expected. Unfavorable weather has 
hindered somewhat the opening of country trade in that 
territory. Active business continues throughout Cincin- 
nati territory and the trade reports considerably greater 
demand from the country yards this spring. St. Louis 
factories note an improvement in the situation and the 
weather is given credit for the uptrend. As a matter 
of fact, Kansas City manufacturers are doing a lot of 
figuring, although there is some complaint as to the 
volume of orders materializing. Plenty of work is 
planned, it is reported, but the builders are slow in 
getting started. The outlook at Tacoma (Wash.) district 
is for a good summer and the present situation is a 
healthy one. Factories have orders ahead and report 
market tendencies upward. While the demand has de- 
veloped rather slowly in the Baltimore district, manufac- 
turers maintain a feeling of hopefulness. 


The sash and door situation in the Chicago territory 
this week might be described as one shading off a little 
bit. Dealers, however, are not worrying, as even with a 
quieter condition the week is better than the correspond- 
ing weeks of the last four years. The quietness has to 
do chiefly with the country demand and the fact that 
the farmers are in the field is perhaps accountable for 
this. The city trade is of greater volume. Considerable 
building is on the boards, which sooner or later will 
develop into actual requirements. The weather has been 
of a mixed variety, one day being good and another 
not so good, and this unsettled condition has had con- 
siderable effect upon the market. There is no doubt 
but that Chicago manufacturers will shortly be compelled 
to advance prices. The increased cost of plate and 
window glass and all kinds of material that go into 
millwork justifies higher quotations, say the manufac- 
turers. Most of the local millwork people have hesitated 
about putting out higher prices for their finished product, 
but the time has come when they can not avoid this 
situation. The cost of labor also figures in this condi- 
tion, the increase within the last ninety days to the 
millwork manufacturer in Chicago having been at least 
10 percent, so it is not unlikely that the next few days 
will see the buying trade facing higher quotations on 
millwork. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul manufacturers report that 
their books are filling with orders that promise a lively 
season. Country trade is opening up rather slowly be- 
cause of unfavorable weather, but in the cities and towns 
builders are busy and orders for special work are coming 
in in unusual quantity. Prices are strong and, especially 
on hardwood stock, are forced upward by the higher cost 
of material. The buying trade is less inclined to com- 
plain of prices and advances are received with a realiza- 
tion that they are necessary under the conditions. 

Baltimore manufacturers maintain a feeling of hope- 
fulness regarding the results of the current season. 
While the demand has been rather slower than was ex- 
pected earlier in the year this was in the main due to 
the unfavorable weather. Some of those who contem- 





plated building may take the view that the cost of 
materials and especially labor is too high, and will be 
disposed to wait, but numerous construction projects 
have been brought out and the activity among the con- 
tractors is certain to assume large proportions. The 
situation is regarded as sound, and builders generally 
either have new undertakings in hand or are looking 
around for other opportunities. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) mills have a steady run this month 
and the building situation is fully up to the normal. 
Much rainy and cool weather has prevailed so far 
this spring and with better weather conditions a good 
improvement is looked for. 

Distribution of all kinds of millwork supplies is active 
throughout the Cincinnati territory. Although ware- 
rooms were well stocked through the winter some drain 
already has been made upon them, and the mills are 
operated at capacity in expectation of heavier demand 
with the building season in full tide. Considerably more 
than the usual demand from the country has developed 
this spring, and with the great expansion of strictly 
suburban demand the mills are looking for the busiest 
season they ever experienced. 

Improvement in the sash and door situation is reported 
by leading St. Louis factories. Better weather conditions 
have given an impetus to demand. Not only has the 
city trade become better but there has been considerable 
betterment in the country trade. Inquiries, too, are com- 
ing in more freely than for some time. Estimators at 
the factories are busy figuring on future business and a 
good active demand from all lines is expected within 
the next few weeks. 

At Kansas City figuring continues in good volume, but 
actual orders are slow to materialize. The builders plan 
for plenty of work but are slow to get it under way. 
Manufacturers believe it is only a matter of a short time 
when there will be improvement. There is, in fact, a 
little better trade each week and the price situation is 
good. No concessions are made for business and the 
high prices of all materials keep quotations right up to 
the notch. 

The sash and door trade in the Tacoma (Wash.) 
district continues healthy, according to leading manufac- 
turers. The outlook is for a good summer. Reports to 
the factories from the East show building operations on 
the increase throughout the country with a good gain 
over last year, and as building operations increase the 
door demand increases. The factories have orders ahead 
and report the market tendencies upward. Allied factory 
products of all kinds, including finish, columns, veneer 
stock and the like, are firm and feel the effects of the 
increased cost of supplies and production. 

Business is moderately good at many of the San 
Francisco factories, with prices comparatively low 
on mill work. Door manufacturing in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay region is about normal for the season. 
The door factories connected with the big sawmills in 
the Sierras are operating steadiy on white pine door 
stock and open sash for the East. The supply of cars 
for shipments east is now about equal to the demand. 

During the first half of April window glass sales 
dropped off slightly, but jobbers and manufacturers were 
grateful for the slight lull after the rush of intense 
business preceding that time. While many jobbers are 
well stocked up, many others are not so well prepared for 
the busy season, which is expected to open any day now. 
The work of filling and rounding out stocks is not easy 
and during the slight lull jobbers have been endeavoring 
to secure deliveries of glass for their warehouses. Higher 
prices shortly for window glass are predicted and jobbers 
and manufacturers alike expect a fine business this 
summer, with demand strong. 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 

Denver, CoLo., April 8.—When one is going over a 
former trail—it is seventeen years since this was our 
abiding place—the things one looks for are not the new 
ones, but the old. Well, the Kansas and Colorado farm- 
ers still leave their machinery unshedded, at least some 
of them do; Mount Umcompaghre still stands guardian 
over the city—for they still have this mountain here; 
McPhee & MecGinnity still sell lumber, and they still 
charge a dollar tor a minute steak at the Brown. So, 
Denver is little changed. There is a new union depot 
that cost $400,000, with $3,600,000 worth of terminal in 
its back yard. A railroad terminal is a good deal like 
the cost of doing a lumber business—the general public 
never sees the tracks and tunnels and only sees the sta- 
tion. The other important change is the absence of 
spirits frumenti. Colorado is so dry now that they don’t 
even dare serve stewed prunes in the diner—unless they 
got stewed in some other State. It is said the shades 
of the old gun-toting plainsmen now return here no 
more, not recognizing the place. No whiskey, no spirits. 

California Street is now a glare of electrics, for it is 
in electric lighting that Denver shines. The Edison 
Building is like a jewel in the darkness. This is the 
change the returning pilgrim observes—for Denver is now 
lit up like the finder of paydirt used to be in the old 
days. 





Kansas Crry, Mo., April 11.—The tattoo of the hoofs 
of the brone is giving way to the chug-chug of the auto. 
Would you believe that in the eight hundred mile run 
from Denver to Kansas City we sighted one horseman 
and any number of Fords? ’T is well that the price of 
wheat keeps up with the demand for gasoline. Otherwise 
mortgages would again be very much worn in Kansas. 

The uses of lumber are many, but here in Kansas City 
it is being employed not only in the erection of homes 
here on earth but also in the building of mansions in 
the skies. Billy Sunday opens here Sunday, April 30, 
and they have built him a special tabernacle at Admiral 
Boulevard and Virginia Avenue. Of course they built it 
of lumber—fifteen carloads of lumber; so in Kansas City, 
at least, Sunday will hit ‘‘the sawdust trail’’ in fact. 
The building is 215x202 feet and it has a seating capacity 
of 12,000 and a standing capacity of 4,000 more. Two 
carloads of shavings were also employed, giving it a sure- 
enough sawdust trail flavor. The lumber will be sold 
to the highest bidder at the end of the Kansas City en- 
gagement, when the tabernacle is torn down. 





WRITING A RIME 
‘‘Wildwood’’ and ‘‘childhood’’ will perfectly rime, 
‘‘Chorused’’? and ‘‘forest’’ will generally do, 
‘‘Junetime’’ and ‘‘noontime’’ are much the same time, 
‘*Flowers’’ and ‘‘bowers’’ melodious, too. 
‘Fishing’? and ‘‘wishing’’ and ‘‘sing’’-ing and 
‘¢Spring,’’ , 
Put them all in and you never go wrong; 
Writing a rime is the easiest thing— 
Just because Nature herself is a song! 





THE BUM BUILDER 

The building business isn’t what it used to be, not by 
a lot, the business what it used to be, say, back in eighty- 
two or -three. You have to figure pretty tight; the com- 
petition is a fright. But there are tricks in ev’ry trade; 
you needn’t always use the grade that’s specified in any. 
plan; and, if they kick, you always can just blame it on 
the lumberman. 

There’s always some material (of course, they tell you 
how you shall do this and that, but that’s all right) 
that’s covered up and out of sight. Some way a wise 
one can invent to skimp the lumber or cement, set 
cheaper brick, or otherwise to show a little enterprise. 
And ev’ry dollar that you do, and save, if you will 
study to, is just a dollar more for you. 

Some people, though, will build a house and watch a 
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“To skimp the lumber or cement’ 


builder like a mouse. They are the meanest ones of all. 
They watch the sills, they watch the wall—I think it is 
the magazines that put them up to it by means of articles 
that claim to show how each material to know. The 
building game is nearly wrecked. Suspicious people will 
suspect—they even hire an architect! 





THE OLD BATTEAU 
De ol’ batteau de boom beside ees pullin’ at de chain; 
She wan’ to go, she wan’ to ride de ol’ riviere again. 
By boom she got no satisfy, she care not for de shore; 
Her wan’ to run de rapid high lak wance she do before. 


M’sieu batteau, I same lak you, lak you dey tie me down: 
Dey geeve me job of work to do on top of lumber town— 
To push a sawlawg up a hill for saw downstairs up high, 
Wan garcon for dat lumber mill dat eat dem bimeby. 
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“Her wan’ to run de rapid high” 


But I got tuggin’ at ma heart de same lak you got dere. 
Bimeby we break de chain apart, batteau an’ ol’ Pierre. 
W’en sun go down at night also I pray on bent-up knees 
I pass on heaven vid batteau an’ go v’ere I damn please. 





CHRISTELLA 


I say that I am done with them— 
One memory has turned to gall. 
I have my little fun with them— 
I have my fun, and that is all. 
A woman square? There never was 
A woman who was square to me. 
Christella—if there ever was 
A living devil, it was she. 


*T was Winter in the timber yet 
But on the river it was Spring. 
And, God, how I remember yet 
The woods, the waters, ev’rything. 
A vale like that one yonder there, 
A road that ran across a hill— 
We used to come to wander there; 
?T was Spring, and it was Winter still. 


One night she picked a flow’r or two, 
These faded red anemones. 

I think we walked an hour or two— 
That was the night she gave me these. 

She said the same things o’er and o’er, 
The story that will never tire; 

And, fool, I worshipped more and more, 
And all the sky was red as fire. 


They caught them many miles away, 
The woman and the man at last; 
But something drove the smiles away 
From that Christella of the past. 
**You do not know!’’ she cried to me 
And looked that look of old again; 
I guess she would have lied to me, 
If I had let her even then. 


I struck her—God forgive me that; 
A woman is a woman still. 
But God He will believe me that 
I struck when other men would kill. 
That night, that minute, to the West 
I turned my face forever more; 
And not a woman through the West 
Has ever passed my cabin door. 


My name McKinney? Yes, it was— 
And many more have done the same. 
How is it that you guess it was 
Who know me by another name? 
She said it? Hold the candle. So 
Another reaps the wage of sin? 
Be careful how you handle—Go 
And get the doctor! Bring her in! 





AS DIES A ROSE 
She died as dies a rose beside a river, 
Petal by petal, falling silently, ‘ 
Until she vanished from our sight forever 
And journeyed out to sea. 





Grow, but don’t hurry; a coal burns longer 
than a sky-rocket. 
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Are You 
Interested in 
Timberlands 


InSouth America? 
British Columbia? 
Perhaps in Texas? 
Orin California? 
In Oregon? 

In Idaho? 























| In Washington? 

| Ln Mississippi? 
In Loutstana? 
In the Carolinas, 
Georgia, 
Mexico, 


SOME- 
WHERE? 


No matter where, 
if there is timber 
growing there, you 
can get sound in- 
formation on just 
what you want 
from the great 
International 


Record Files of 





CHICAGO 
1750 McCormick Bldg. 


SEATTLE 
1009 White Bldg. 





PORTLAND (ORE.) 
1310 Northwestern Bank Bidg. 
NEW ORLEANS 
1213 Whitney-Central Bldg. 
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Durability and Dollars 


When your rope breaks, your work 
stops; therefore, lack of durability 
means a loss of dollars. 





EO 
HERCULES (Wi 
uty 


The Original Colored RE ROFE 
is wear-resisting at every point; as 
a consequence, it is especially econ- 
omical on log loaders, skidders and 
other logging equipment, because 
on such work the strain on the rope 
is usually limited only by the power 


of the engine. Write for catalog. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
New York Chicago Denver Salt Lake City San Francisco 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama-Pacific GRAND dP 4 


International Exposition 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC FXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOL 


AND DROP FORGINGS Daily tao 
tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 




















nce Posts 


The Century ““T’’ Steel Drive are rigid. 
Made of heavy highcarbon“T’’ steel like 
i illustration; strongest known shape in 
i} steel—means a fence for life. Means 
| strength, durability and economy. We 
are the originators of the Century “T” 
Steel Post. 


There Are No Substitutes 


Write FUNK BROS. MFG. CO. 
Chicago Heights, Ili. 
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Farm Buildings 
HOW TO BUILD THEM 


The most practical and complete text of its kind 
ever issued. Used by Retailers everywhere. 
Your advertisement on the covers makes it ‘* Your 
Book.’’ 
Send 50 cents for single copy. (Special quantity prices) 

















































and APPRAISE ecco Soy ony 


SAW MILL ENG. & CONST. CO. 


F. HILL HUNTER, Mer. 





: THE FRUDDEN LUMBER C0., ““tow<T™: | 
EUS Tats Sess CESSTEUSTU USES STS SESS STES TTS TSTSSTECSSSPESTTUCSTUSTTITT 
WE DESIGN Saw Mills, Planing Mills and Box 
CONSTRUCT Factories that operate efficiently 





(Temporary Address) KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 











ASPHALT INTERESTS FIGURE IN DUBIOUS ROLES — 





Monopoly Said to Control Boston Paving Contracts —“ Shingles” Legalized Through 
Unconventional Methods 





Boston, Mass., April 25.—Startling charges involving 
an asphalt trust, split contracts, a combine of local pav- 
ing contractors, closed specifications and strange jug- 
gling of bidding blanks has roiled the City Hall here 
within the last few days and has attracted wide attention 
among lumbermen as well as among the general public. 
As a result of these alleged political misdeeds two Com- 
monwealth Avenue paving contracts have secretly been 
held up by the finance commission pending an investiga- 
tion into the charges. 


The expose of an ‘‘asphalt trust’’ is of especial in- 
terest to Boston lumbermen, and it is sensed that besides 
seeking by corruption of public officials to secure con- 
tracts at extravagant prices for surfacing city streets 
with asphalt in preference to wood blocks or other mate- 
rials it has used illegal methods for developing a market 
for asphalt shingles. It is believed that this may be 
proved against the concerned interests before the present 
investigation is ended. 


The expose was immediately followed by the defeat 
in the State legislature of Mayor Curley’s tax bill, which 
would have given him $4,000,000 to spend in street re- 
pairing. This bill, charges a local newspaper, was lob- 
bied in the senate by representatives of the local paving 
combine. 


The two contracts that have been held up by the 
finance commission are really a single job involving 
30,800 square yards, calling for the paving of Common- 
wealth Avenue in one continuous stretch from Arlington 
Street to Brookline Avenue. The park and recreation 
department, under whose jurisdiction this work comes, 
makes two distinct contracts, selecting Massachusetts 
Avenue as the dividing point. 

This method is known as the ‘‘split yardage game,’’ 
and is intended to make it difficult for an outside con- 
cern to compete in the bidding. The juggling of bidding 
blanks is also charged by investigators, one of whom 
claims to have had the unique experience of seeing two 
blanks for one job, with different specifications. 

The contracts had non-competitive features. The 
specifications, it is said, are so worded as to eliminate 
all asphalts except those controlled by the socalled 
‘‘asphalt trust,’’ for use by contractors in laying per- 
manent types of streets. Two permanent types of paving 
were called for in the park department bids, which were 
opened April 20. One type was the ‘‘bithulitic.’’? This 
is a patented pavement controlled by the Warren Bros. 
Company, and, whoever the contractor is or whatever his 
price, he must get his pavement from that company. 
The other type was asphaltic, or bituminous concrete, 
which closely resembles bithulitic and sometimes goes 
under the name ‘‘Topeka.’’ It is supposed to prevent 
any monopoly when included in specifications as an alter- 
native for those contractors who do not bid on bithulitic 
for reasons best known to themselves. 

But the park department’s new specifications prohibit 
the use of any asphalt not controlled by the Barber 
Asphalt Company. This is accomplished by specifying 
that only Trinidad or Bermuda brands of asphalt can 
be used by the contractor. Both of these are controlled 
by the Barber interests and wherever they are offered 
healthy competition is barred. 

The bids for the Commonwealth Avenue contract found 
every bidder a local contractor whose name is known at 
city hall. They were the Central Construction Company, 
James Doherty, The Warren Bros. Company, the Rowe 
Contracting Company and Michael Meehan. The con- 
tract called for a 5-year bonded guaranty with a 2-inch 
pavement surface. The lowest bid on the bithulitie pave- 
ment was $1.53 a square yard, and the lowest bid on the 
asphaltic concrete, to be laid under closed specifications, 
was $1.30 from Meehan, who did not bid on bithulitic 
at all. 

As a matter of contrast, bids for a total yardage of 
32,195 square yards, practically the same as the Common- 
wealth Avenue job, were opened in Hartford, Conn., on 
April 11. The highest bid on this job, under open speci- 
fications, was 91 cents a square yard and the lowest was 
89 cents. This pavement is bonded for five years under 
an ironclad guaranty and in addition called for a 3-inch 
sheet asphalt top instead of the 2-inch top called for by 
the party department. ‘ 


Municipal Publication Boosts Asphalt 


The current number of the City Record, Boston’s 
municipal publication, maintained with public funds, con- 
tains a lengthy article on the ‘‘merits’’ of natural 
asphalt paving, which is controlled by the Barber Asphalt 
Company, a concern that figures prominently in the bud- 
get deliberations of the city council. The writeup is of 
about 1,200 words and is headed ‘‘The Merits of Natural 
Asphalt Roads.’’ 

During a recent budget hearing it was pointed out that 
Senator James P. Timilty, president of the General Con- 
struction Company and local representative of the Bar- 
ber Asphalt Company, besides being the head of the 
Democratic city committee, secures a large percentage 
of the city’s street work under the present administra- 
tion. At present his company is holding the city’s ‘‘ pav- 
ing patching’’ contract through the kindness of Public 
Works Commissioner Murphy, who has twice extended the 
contract following its expiration instead of calling for 
new bids. Timilty’s company increased the amount of 
this kind of work from $28,834 to $59,314 during the 
last year, and still it is actually unsafe to travel some 
of the city streets after nightfall. 


SENATE AWAITS ENGROSSED ASPHALT 
SHINGLE BILL 

Boston, Mass., April 25.—The State legislature has 
passed to be engrossed a bill authorizing the use of 
asphalt ‘‘shingles’’ on buildings within the fire limits of 
Boston, which the present law requires to be covered 
with incombustible roofing. 

There is good reason to believe that this favoritism 
to the patent roofing interests was secured through the 
efficient work of skillful log-rollers, well provided with 
the sinews of war. The asphalt shingle trust, apparently, 
worked through the United Improvement Association, 
The latter organization is the central body representing 
the numerous improvement associations of Boston proper 
and the suburbs. Recently the United Improvement 
Association secured a paid press agent, it is said. 
Shortly after that acquisition, astute representatives 
of the asphalt trust appeared by invitation at a regular 
meeting of the United Improvement Association in the 
Quincy House. They had various appliances with them 
and proceeded to give a ‘‘demonstration’’ of the ‘‘fire- 
proot’’ qualities of their vivid colored asphalt shingles, 
When the ‘‘tests’’ had been concluded gullible persons 
were convinced that these patent shingles of pitch and 
rags were more resistant to fire than asbestos, slate or 
any other substitute for the wooden article. For didn’t 
the eloquent demonstrator and his convincing figures 
say so? 

Quickly after this there appeared in the legislature 
a bill, fathered by the United Improvement Association, 
it was said, to authorize the use of asphalt shingles in 
the sections of Boston now forbidding them. The sup- 
posed press representative of the United Improvement 
Association seemed to have a lot to do with pushing 
the bill along. The particular sponsor for the bill was 
the same Senator Sanford Bates of Dorchester who 
fought so hard to defeat the Billy Sunday wooden taber- 
nacle bill. The wooden tabernacle was opposed on the 
ground that it was a menace, that it was dangerous to 
tamper with the building laws ete. The asphalt shingle 
bill was urged ‘‘in the public interest,’’ and nothing 
at all was remembered about the danger of tampering 


* with the building laws. 


The asphalt shingle trusts bill slipped in from the 
committee, went through the regular routine of first, 
second and third readings, and now has been passed 
to be engrossed as slickly as if it were greased. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative has been 
unable to find that even one lumberman has done any- 
thing to interfere with the slick scheme in this Boston 
case. There have been chances to petition for a hearing, 
to appeal to members of the legislature or to go before 
the committee which had the bill in charge in the first 
place. But, of course, it must be taken into consideration 
that the asphalt shingle trust’s bill has been handled 
very cleverly and quietly, so that it is probable that 
few lumbermen here will know anything about it until 
they read about its passage. 





ATTACK ON INTERINSURANCE 
CHALLENGED 


(Concluded from page 31.) 


ease the funds were exhausted and it was necessary to 
sue the subscribers direct for the proportionate amounts 
due from each. As a matter of fact the Blanchard 
case is one of the very few cases on record where a 
claim under a policy has been collected in full against 
a concern which at the time did not have a dollar on 
hand. It is obviously true that there are difficulties in 
handling the affairs of insolvents of every character 
but a comparison of other similar insurers with inter- 
insurers will show that in this respect the advantage is 
all with the interinsurers. 

In this instance the Forest Mills company has filed 
suit against a subscriber in the State of Washington. 
The Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange is licensed to 
transact business in that jurisdiction. Therefore, if the 
exchange be solvent—and we have no reason to believe 
otherwise—there will be no difficulty in the way of the 
plaintiff subscriber in enforcing collection in the event 
a judgment favorable to it is rendered. In such case 
the funds in the hands of the attorney in fact are avail- 
able and execution may be levied upon same. Only in 
case of the insolvency of the exchange would it become 
necessary to proceed against the subscribers upon their 
contingent liability in the manner hereinbefore outlined. 

The adjudicated cases have held as herein presented 
and the exchanges all contract and conduct their offices 
on the theory that a judgment obtained as hereinbefore 
set out is a final judgment against all subscribers. The 
intent and purpose of interinsurers is to have one adju‘i- 
eation of the whole liability final and conclusive as to all 
and to avoid all other law suits as far as it may be done 
within the forms of the law. 





A Firm in Ireland wishes to receive the names and 
addresses of one or two first class mills in the southern 
part of the United States that manufacture gum-slack 
barrel staves suitable for the Irish mineral water trade. 
The name of the firm may be obtained from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commeree, or its district offices, 
by referring to No. 20,670. 
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LONDON STOCKS ARE AMPLE 


Government Requirements Grow Less—TImportation 
Interdiction Is Widened 


{Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

LONDON, ENGLAND, April 8.—The present stock, rather 
above the normal for this period of the year, is ample 
for present requirements as far as softwoods are con- 
cerned. Arrivals from Swedish and Norwegian ports 
have been fairly heavy but forward business is practically 
at a standstill owing to Scandinavian shippers declining 
to sell the new season’s goods except on free-on-board 
terms, whereas buyers on this side decline to purchase ex- 
cept on a ¢. i. f. basis. It seems hardly possible for the 
present deadlock to continue beyond f. o. w. and as mat- 
ters stand now importers seem likely to win as they did 
in 1915. The deliveries from London docks during 
March were practically the same as last year but prices 
are inclined to stiffen, especially for lower grade White 
Sea and Swedish deals, while whitewood has also been in 
good request. As regards future consumption it would 
appear that Government requirements, which during the 
last year accounted for something like 70 percent of the 
whole consumption, are likely to be much less, but apart 
from this the present scarcity of labor must restrict pro- 
duction to a large extent. Business in the pitch pine 
trade is almost non-existent. There were no importations 
of sawn timber in March and the dock stock has been 
reduced to 1,500 loads, as compared with 7,300 loads at 
same date last year, while deals are down to 8,000 pieces, 
as against 36,000 pieces in 1915. The exports from the 
Canadian ports have largely fallen off during March 
owing to lack of freight room and prices for both pine 
and spruce have a strong upward tendency. 


The Dock Stock 
The stock on April 1 was as follows: 


1916—Pieces 1915—Pieces 
622,136 7 


MALCOM Gg oot calate eos reise arerenenate 474,898 
Bete ARIA io o's 0 asians ceierersus as 1,346,204 757,604 
Hough NOATAG...< «os. 0.0.0 .800% 6,444,313 5,724,678 
OTE ic carehe cup oes cele sine sein 3,823,362 3,101,610 
RAIN oe Saree racain. Se aceid cchatstate ie eee 324,671 340.814 
MD ENICR: Gass 5.scas sic oto ate nieve catslerwiate 867,972 569,749 
Pitch pine Geais..<<.....4).:0:5.5.<:. 7,843 36,1638 

ROUNS ct Bech teu is 15,436,501 11,005,516 


The surplus of nearly 25,000,000 pieces in the dock 
stock over last year’s figures is- remarkable, and the 
present stock is less than half a million pieces below that 
of a month ago. There is therefore no possibility of a 
shortage here now, as the new season’s goods will shortly 
be coming forward. 


The Pitch Pine Market 


The pitch pine market is a very difficult one, as on 
account of freights having further advanced business is 
almost impossible. The latest rate from the Gulf to 
picked ports W. C. England is $60.60 while it is reported 
that as much as $64.20 has been offered and refused for 
a range of East Coast ports. The ec. i. f. price for 30- 
foot cube sawn timber today is about $80 to $84 per load 
to West Coast ports but as regards London there is no 
business doing, and the same remark applies to lumber. 


The Mahogany Market 


There were no arrivals during March and as mahogany 
can now only be imported under license it is obvious that 
imports are likely to be very small for some time. That 
this is the general view of buyers was evidenced by the 
extraordinary prices realized at the one auction sale held 
during the month. The bulk of the wood cleared con- 
sisted of 137,000 feet and 33,000 feet respectively of 
Honduras per Sargasso and Carl from Belize. The com- 
petition was wonderfully keen for both parcels, the for- 
mer averaging 19%4 cents and the latter 1914 cents per 
super foot. These show an advance of not less than 25 
percent over previous sales and probably constitute a 
record for this variety in the London market. Brokers 
«re of the opinion that even these prices will be exceeded 
at the next auction. A parcel of Tobasco (49,000 feet) 
per Alphonse from Laguna although of rather faulty 
character also did remarkably well, and averaged 12% 
cents per foot. Two parcels of African were also included 
shipped per Brulama from Grand Bassam that were of 
good character and although buyers’ reserves were very 
high 38,000 feet were cleared at prices averaging 18% 
cents per foot, while 116,000 feet per Bornu from Cape 
Lopez brought just under 11 cents. Stock in first hands 
has now been reduced to 7,112 logs, of which 458 are 
ee 3,877 Honduran, 1,411 African and 1,367 Cuban 
wood, 

More Hardwoods Prohibited 


Attention was called a month ago to the list of woods 
vhich by proclamation of the Board of Trade could only 
’e Imported under license. A further list has since been 
issued which includes beech, birch and oak as well as 
‘urniture and manufactured joinery. This notice bears 
date of March 31, and it is understood that only in re- 
‘pect to goods actually purchased on or before that date 
ae licenses be granted or which are enroute to the 
nited Kingdom at that date. This of course means that 
nenceforward the whole of the export trade in hard- 
woods from the United States to the United Kingdom 
comes automatically to a standstill, and that buyers here 
will have to rely ‘upon the stocks already here. The ac- 
‘ton of the Government in thus restricting in war time 
‘he import of what are regarded as luxuries can be 
Teadily understood. In one or two cases, however, the 








decision of the Government is open to criticism. Oak, 
for example, is required for war purposes and the small 
supply of English oak can not possibly fill the demands 
for gun carriages, ammunition wagons ete. Although 
Colonel Cobbett is a member of the committee it is fairly 
evident that his advice, if given, must have been over- 
ruled. As a result of this decision the leading brokers 
and agents refrain in their monthly circulars from giving 
prices, which, however, it is almost needless to say, are 
advancing steadily all around and stockholders are in a 
very strong position. 


Pine Association’s European Representative 

The Southern Pine Association, of New Orleans, is 
evidently a live body, as witness its decision to appoint 
W. J. Drewry as its European representative at «a time 
when the thought would be that it was a waste of money 
to endeavor to extend trade connections in Europe. But 
the association is looking ahead and realizes that as soon 
as the war is over there will be a strong demand for its 
chief product, southern yellow pine, so it has installed 
Mr. Drewry at the Ritz Hotel to pave the way for what 
is likely to be a big business in the future. Mr. Drewry, 
although an Englishman by birth, has a good knowledge 
of the United States trade as he was for several years 
one of the representatives of the Otis Manufacturing 
Company, of New Orleans, leaving that company to be- 
come the American representative of Cobbett & Co., one 
of the largest dealers and importers of United States 
hardwoods on this side, and this position he gave up at 
the outbreak of the war. The export trade committee 
of the association has considered the matter carefully. 
Special literature on southern yellow pine and its use is 
being prepared and will be printed in five languages— 
English, French, German, Spanish and Portuguese. This 
literature is being prepared from the European buyer’s 
standpoint; that is, the association will adapt its cam- 
paign to the European methods, ideas, requirements ete. 
It is also arranging for a suitable exhibition of southern 
yellow pine in the ‘‘ Exposition of a Reconstructed City’’ 
organized by the French Government, which is to be held 
in Paris for three months opening May 15. This work 
will doubtless lead to a greatly increased export business 
as soon as trade resumes its normal course. 

. 


FREIGHT SITUATION IS ENCOURAGING 


SAVANNAH, Ga., April 24.—A representative body of 
lumbermen and others interested in the question of ship- 
ping have just concluded a session in this city called by 
E. R. Richardson, freight traffic manager of the Ocean 
Steamship Company, with headquarters in New York, for 
the purpose of discussing days and means for relieving 
the congestion of lumber traffic through the port of 
Savannah. The causes of the congestion were explained 
and means of cleaning up the stock already here await- 
ing shipment were discussed. One of the causes of the 
congestion, it was stated, is the great increase in the 
lumber movement through Savannah, brought about by 
the lower freight rates through this port. Lumber that 
formerly went to Brunswick, Jacksonville and even to 
Mobile is now shipped through Savannah in great quan- 
tities. 

Mr. Richardson says that the freight congestion at the 
north Atlantic ports is rapidly being relieved. It will be 
some time before conditions can be entirely remedied, he 
asserted, but they are becoming better every day. 








FOREIGN DEMAND TREMENDOUS 

GuLFPorT, Miss., April 24.—Exports of forest prod- 
ucts have gone out fast so far this month. The list of 
lumber and timber shipped out of this port for the first 
three weeks of April is as follows: 

To Havana, 283,000 feet lumber and 65,000 feet timber ; 
Cardenas, 361,000 feet lumber; Buencs Aires, 2,649,000 
feet lumber and 101,000 feet sawn timber; Amsterdam, 16,- 
000 feet lumber and 1,408,000 feet sawn timber; Rosario, 
40,000 feet scantling and boards and 203 feet of sawn tim- 
ber; Queenstown (via Mobile for more cargo), 602,000 feet 
lumber ; Point-a-Pitre, 402,000 feet lumber. 

Nine vessels are in port taking on cargo, one for 
Liverpool and two for Havre being thought to be loading 
war orders. About a dozen vessels are known to be en 
route to Gulfport. A big business is therefore expected 
in May. 

All mills in this section continue running full forces 
and the interior and domestic business continues good. 
The exporting business would be brisker than it was 
before the war, say the shippers, if ocean vessels were 
available in anything like reasonable numbers. Despite 
high freights, the demand for lumber from abroad is 
tremendous. 


WILL RELIEVE VESSEL SHORTAGE 


Str. Jouns, N. F., April 21—Announcement was made 
today of an arrangement between the British admiralty 
and the Government of Newfoundland whereby the seri- 
ous shortage of ship bottoms will be relieved. Expecting 
an immense lumber trade through the cutting off by the 
war of supplies to England from Russia, Germany, Sean- 
dinavia and other European countries, Newfoundland was 
chagrined to find that lack of ocean tonnage not only 
would turn much of this traffic to the United States, but 
would also result in a serious shortage of the necessities 
of life in the colony. Most of the ships owned in New- 
foundland, or chartered here, were seized by the British 
admiralty during the early part of the war. By the new 
arrangement, steamers owned by the paper-making com- 
panies of Newfoundland will take paper and woodpulp to 
England, and on their return will bring coal and other 
necessities urgently needed here. 












and 
“Velvet Edge” 
QUARTER- \ $ Flooring 
SAWED SAWED Stripe 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING ps. 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 

In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 








! Mixed Cars of é 
Oak Products 


of a quality just a little better than you 
are accustomed to getting is what we 
offer you in 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


We make a specialty of Oak and can 
supply anything in the Hardwood Line 
on short notice. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


. 
DORING We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
P Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. = 





OPUS 
‘ 
Quality and Grade 


Band - Sawed 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK 
4/4 to 8/4 








LONG LENGTHS 
We shipas high as 60% 14 
and 16 foot. 

GOOD WIDTHS 
10% to 15% in Quartered 


PLAIN RED OAK White Oak guaranteed 10” 


4/4 to 8/4 andup. Plain Oak made as 
wide as is consistent with 
nA GUM good manufacturing. 


MANUFACTURE 
Our manufacturing cost is 
% higher than it would be 
if we lowered our standard. 

INSPECTION 
National Inspection Guar- 
anteed. Experienced and 
careful inspectors whoshipa 
straight, reliable even grade. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg.Co. 


D. S. WATROUS. Secy-Mer. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


SAP GUM, 4/4 to 8/4 
ASH, 4/4 to 20/4 
CAR MATERIAL 


In the HEART of the 
Best Arkansas Timber 

















LOGGING ano LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


"THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesting and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and manufacturing operations, In- 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pul 

and other auxiliary industries. Cloth, prepaid, $5.25. 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 























Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manuf: ” Associati 








is aS 














A Good Buy in 


HARDWOODS 


5-4 1st & 2d Plain 


100,000 feet Red Oak 


Bone Dry and Excellent Widths. 





6-4 No. 1 Com. 


50,000 feet Maple 


We believe our prices will interest you 


Long-Knight Lumber Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 











Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber | 
Houston, —-_ Company 


Texas. ii 
Hardwood Mi!l, Onalaska, Texas. f 



















e Left In—Never a Kick 
Let us tell you why and quote prices. 


R. CONNOR CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Association. 





The local sealing and fishing fleet has been almost en- 
tirely confiscated for war purposes by England. Many 
of these sailing craft are now carrying war supplies. 
It has been further arranged for several steamers to be 
brought out through the St. Lawrence River from the 
Great Lakes to freight foodstuffs and other supplies to 
Newfoundland during the summer, and to return with 
iron ore to Canadian smelters. It will be several weeks, 
though, before these vessels can be got out, because of 
the ice. Actual inquiries received here indicate that if 
sufficient ocean tonnage were available the traffic in 
pulpwood, paper stock, pit props, trench timbers etc. 
would be more than double anything hitherto known in 
the colony. 


COAST SHIPMENTS TO EUROPE STOP 


March Traffic Shows None Transatlantic — Other 
Waterborne Trade Increased 





SEATTLE, WasH., April 22.—In the report of export 
and offshore domestic waterborne shipments from the 
State of Washington for March, 1916, a decided increase 
is noted in the shipments going to offshore domestic 
points, and particularly to the Hawaiian Islands. While 
total export and domestic offshore waterborne shipments 
for March, including rail shipments to British Columbia, 
amounted to 19,409,376 feet, which is a gain of 4,139,787 
feet over the previous month, the increase is confined to 
offshore domestic shipments as the foreign shipments 
for March amounted to but 9,449,167 feet, as compared 
with 11,507,520 feet for February. This is the first 
report for many months in which there were no shipments 
to Europe. Shipments to Australia continue good and 
would no doubt be increased if boats were available. 

The total export and offshore domestic waterborne 
shipments for March, 1915, amounted to 31,873,375 feet 
of which 17,053,421 feet was shipped to foreign countries, 


. the remainder going to domestic offshore points. The 


report of shipments for March, 1914, shows a total of 
21,442,379 feet of which 18,248,881 feet was exported, 
the remainder of 3,193,498 feet being shipped to Hawaii 
and the Philippine Islands. 

The approximate value of the March, 1916, shipments 
is given as $304,219. The total value of the month’s 
shipments, including shingles, lath, poles and piling, box 
shooks, pickets, spars, railroad ties etc. was $422,640, 
as compared with $308,165, the value of the February 
shipments. The total value of the March, 1915, ship- 
ments was $522,921 and the March, 1914, shipments 
totaled $558,875. The following tables give the ports of 
shipment and destinations: 


Foreign 
West-Coast 
To Australia and of South 
From Orient New Zealand Mexico America 
Puget Sound...... 552,706 4,788,121 9,310 2,596,018 
Grays Harbor..... ...... 800,819 TOR8OG 8k ones. 
By rail to British Columbia, 493,000. 
Domestic 
To Amount Valne 
From Hawaiian Islands ~ Alaska Canal Zone 
Puget Sound..... 5,406,132 2,716,077 1,345,000 
ES CP er ee Pons yeLe re 6,448,000 $11,959.00 
err re eerie Cree eee 04,000 2,708.00 
PEERED 6G.5ncsns knee aw ere ean sie be 40,000 428.00 
BEE cca scccuscee pase see aa enum ass 2 70.00 
Pee UR PORNNM SS ssa we wiles 5.0.0.0 o> 5,778 29,487.00 
A re eer re ere a 598,000 60,988.00 
eS eee eer re ere ere ere 40,958 12,781.00 








$118,421.00 
Of the 6,448,000 shingles 872,000 were shipped to the 
Orient, 4,839,090 to the Hawaiian Islands and 737,000 
to Alaska. Australia imported 382,000 lath and 339,000 
were shipped to the Hawaiian Islands, the remainder 
going to Alaska. Of the poles and piling 510 were 
shipped to British Columbia, 339 to the Hawaiian Islands, 
and 4,938 to Alaska. Of the 598,000 box shooks, 283,000 
were shipped to the Hawaiian Islands, 227,000 to Alaska, 
48,000 to points in California, 30 to the west coast of 
South America and 10,000 to British Columbia. Mexico 
imported 32,000 railroad ties valued at $10,000. Of the 
remainder of the railroad ties, 5,185 were shipped to 
British Columbia and 3,773 to Alaska. An encouraging 
increase is noted in the shipments of box shooks and 
shingles for March. 


AUSTRALIAN NOTES 


PERTH, AUSTRALIA, March 4.—Reference has more 
than once been made in these notes to the acute position 
of freighting cargoes to and from Australia, and it has, 
therefore, occasioned no surprise that people in the Com- 
monwealth view with much alarm the constant disposal 
of what interested parties are pleased to call obsolete 
vessels. During the last few months a considerable num- 
ber of steamers, ranging from one to four thousand tons, 
have been sold and transferred to other countries, but 
very largely to Japan. The Japanese shipping people are 
not blamed for their enterprise; it is a very worthy ex- 
ample for others to follow, but just now, with such an 
extraordinary dearth of bottoms to bring in lumber and 
manufactured goods from oversea and take away Aus- 
tralia’s wool, wheat, and foodstuffs of so many kinds 
raised in this country, it begins to dawn on the people 
that they are doing something suicidal and need to re- 
view their actions. 

Attention has been drawn to the serious position 
through the press, and some have demanded that the 
Federal Government take steps to stop this traffic of 
selling vessels, but just how far the Federal Government 
ean go has yet to be determined. For the sellers it is 
argued that the vessels disposed of are old, ill-adapted to 
modern requirements, requiring disproportionate crews 
compared with modern boats, a serious item in these days 
of excessive wages, and that the country should be glad 
of the sales and the replenishing of the sellers’ coffers 
for future benefit of Australian shipping. In peace 
times this might be well, but it seems that any old tub 


— 


worth putting into commission would be as service ble 
for Australia’s requirements, with the very high freichts 
obtainable, as for any other interested country. 
Noticeable instances of the use of old vessels, and 
some of them remarkably small, have been mentioned ip 
these notes in connection with lumber cargoes from the 


_Paeifie coast, and doubtless all concerned have found a 


good margin of profit in the business and will go on do. 
ing so as long as the war lasts. The home fleet of Aus. 
tralia—that is, the steamers engaged in coastal trade— 
have even grown so few in number owing to transport 
and other war requirements that outlying States from the 
main centers of Australian industry like Sydney and 
Melbourne are seriously handicapped. In common with 
oversea shipping, freights on the Australian coast rule 
extremely high, which is reflected in an ever-increasing 
cost of living. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S efforts to popularize 
shingles have been watched with interest here, the illus. 
trations of how to lay in the way calculated to give the 
best result being of considerable value. One of the prin- 
cipal lumber firms of this city has always done a small 
trade in shingles but the Australian is very shy of their 
use and, if he can not get Marseilles tiles or Welsh slates, 
readily allows galvanized iron to cover his residence, 
Laid on the lines indicated in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
shingles would reduce the temperature of a house by 
many degrees compared with iron. 





WEST INDIES TRADE ONLY ACTIVITY 

Houston, TEx., April 25.—The subject that occupied 
the attention of the export trade in the southern yellow 
pine lumber market of this section during the last week 
was the prospect of war with Germany. Many of the 
lumbermen regard this as the final blow to the already 
adverse condition now existing with regard to the ship- 
ment of lumber. Others feel that it can not seriously 
affect the market. The foreign trade has amounted to 
practically nothing during the last few weeks. The only 
activity has been with the trade to the West Indies. 

The following shipments were made from Texas ports 
during the week ended Saturday: 

For Manzanillo: per Norwegian steamship Nils—14,833 
feet lumber; for Kingston, 39,565 feet lumber. 

For New York: per steamship Ossabaw (from Houston)— 
31,838 feet oak timbers. 

A large part of the cargo of 280,000 feet of sawn 
timbers was lost from the barge Tennessee Girl when it 
encountered rough weather en route from Aransas to 
Galveston. 


VESSEL PRICES ARE SOARING 


Scarcity Causes Constant New Records—Lumber Char- 
ters Quadrupled in Two Years 





Boston, Mass., April 25.—The demand for ocean ton- 
nage has become so great that almost daily a new record 
for high prices for vessel charters is recorded. Yester- 
day, with the announcement of the charter of the schooner 
Edwin R. Hunt, a new high record for lumber rates was 
established. The Hunt, which was owned in this city 
up to a short time ago, has been chartered to carry a load 
of lumber from Bridgewater, N. C., to Buenos Aires, and 
the freight rate will be $30 a thousand, which is fully 
four times the normal rate before the war. 

As an illustration of the soaring prices of all kinds 
of craft able to carry cargo for at least one trip is cited 
the case of four steamers Boston parties have been try- 
ing to buy. They were quoted $175,000 a steamer and 
after forming a syndicate to raise the money were told 
the price had advanced to $200,000 a steamer. They 
raised the additional $100,000 and were ready to close 
the deal when the owners again put up the price, de- 
manding $225,000 each for the four vessels. The Boston 
parties are still dickering and may close at the latest 
figure, an advance of more than 28 percent in a month. 

Inquiry for lumber by foreign consumers is active, 
and when adequate arrangements can be made for bot- 
toms lumber exporters here are able to put through 
profitable deals. They are much interested in despatches 
from London and Washington that suggest the possi- 
bility of making available the eight big German steam- 
ers here in Boston, as well as the German merchantmen 
lying idle at New York and other Atlantic ports. Bos- 
ton capitalists are among those endeavoring to obtain the 
consent of the British Government to a plan for purchas- 
ing all the German and Austrian interned ships in this 
country, to be sailed under the American flag. The ton- 
nage thus made available for the relief of the congested 
American wharves would total well over 1,000,000 tons, it 
is said, and it would beyond question result in less pro- 
hibitive freight rates on lumber. The hint given by 
Lord Robert Cecil, minister of war trade, in a speech 
in the British Parliament, that it might be possible for 
neutrals to arrange to turn over interned tonnage, makes 
the project look plausible. Statistics for the port of 
Boston show that in March sixty-eight steamships, one 
motor ship and nine schooners arrived from overseas 
ports, which is away below formal. Of these, fifty-three 
were British, thirteen American, three Danish, two Nor- 


wegian, two Italian, one Dutch, one Swedish, one Argen- | 


tine. 

Although the rates on lumber are in some instances 
more than 400 percent above what they were two years 
ago, about every steamer or sailing vessel which leaves 
here for a foreign port takes some lumber in the cargo. 
A shipment of 400 tons of Pacific Coast spruce for use 
in British aeroplanes was taken out by the steamer Cam- 
brian for London. The Anglian, of the Leyland line, 
sailed Wednesday with several carloads of lumber in her 
eargo. A lot of American lumber is going from Boston 
to British West Africa, on the schooners of the new sail- 
ing line established by Boston parties to that territory: 
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ORANGE EXPORT ACTIVITIES 


Onaner, TEX., April 24.—Three vessels have been 
cleaved from Orange during the last week carrying an 
ageregate of 1,514,000 feet of lumber and sawn timbers. 
The American bark Onaway left with 650,000 feet of 
deals, consigned to London by J. H. Burton & Co., hav- 
ing loaded at the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company’s 
docks. The Lutcher & Moore company has cleared two 
vessels, the schooner Doane with 322,000 feet for King-, 
ston, Jamaica, and the schooner William E. Downes with 
542.000 feet for Humacao, Porto Rico. The latter ves- 
sel is carrying the largest cargo of pitch pine that has 
ever been stowed on it. 

Arrivals are the schooner Martha, from Fronters, 
Mexico, to take cargo from Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company for Mexican ports and the schooner Phineas 
W. Sprague from Gulfport, Miss., with cargo of cement 
for the Lutcher & Moore company from Henry Piaggio. 
This vessel will load lumber at Port Bolivar for the west 
eoast of Italy. 


EXPORT FIGURES UNOBTAINABLE 


Records of Boston Shipments Sent to New York— 
“Numerical Key’? System Puzzles 





Boston, Mass., April 25.—A rather siliy and quite 
unnecessary change in the methods of tabulating export 
statistics at the Boston custom house is causing annoy- 
ance to lumber and other exporters here. The change 
in methods was ordered by the Treasury Department at 
Washington, it is claimed here, and was done to favor 
Dudley Field Malone, collector of the port at New York 
and President Wilson’s. friend and political henchman. 

The monthly publication by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of lumber export statistics for practically the entire 
United States has been of much interest and value to 
the lumbermen, who for the last two months have missed 
the usual report of lumber exports from Boston. The 
reason that the Boston figures have not been published, 
of course, is that they could not be obtained from the 
Boston collector of customs, Edmund Billings. 

The old system, established during the Republican ad- 
ministration of customs, was to record all classes of ex- 
ports daily and to make the totals for the month public 
promptly, with the record books always available for in- 
spection by any interested citizen. But two months ago 
came a change. Now the Boston reports go to New 
York. Boston, one of the country’s principal ports, is 
made a sort of suburb of New York, apparently to swell 
the importanee of Collector Dudley Field Malone’s dis- 
trict and salary. Worst of all, the Boston records are 
not now even kept so that anyone can obtain the statis- 
ties by an inspection of the daily records. Some sort 
of a weird ‘‘numerical key’’ system has been invented 
by the Treasury Department which not even the Boston 
custom house clerks understand. Lumber and other ex- 
port commodities are no longer known by their real 
names but by a series of mysterious numbers. The 
quantities also are listed in the obstruse record by a 
series of mystical ‘‘key numbers.’’ According to the 
clerks in the statistical department in the Boston custom 
house, where the Boston lumber export figures were ob- 
tained heretofore, they have to take the ship manifests, 
consult the numerical code book and make out a sheet 
of figures which looks like a problem in trigonometry in 
a gale of wind. These bulky sheets of mystic symbols 
are bundled up at the close of the day’s mathematical 
toil and shipped to Collector Dudley Field Malone in 
New York at the expense of the public treasury. 

Numerous personal appeals and a broadside of letters 
by the local representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN have failed as yet to extract from these enormous 
Jumbles of figures via the United States Government 
officials anything definite about the Boston yumber ex- 
ports since January 31. It looks as if even the custom 
house people themselves are unable to understand this 
latest invention of a member of the cabinet which put 
grape juice and ‘‘watchful waiting’’ on the map. 





TWO WEEKS’ MOVEMENT SMALL 


_ Mosrne, Aua., April 24.—The export movement of yel- 
low pine from this port for the two weeks ended April 
“2 has been exceedingly small, the total being but 3,550,- 
138 feet. In addition to this amount of lumber 249,000 
fect of sawn pine timber and 19,355 crossties were ex- 
ported. The erossties were for the British Government 
and went from Mobile to the River Clyde, Scotland, as 
cid the sawn timber. 

_ Cuba, still holds the ribbon as a good customer during 
these times of war; out of 3,550,138 feet, 2,424,138 feet 
weat to Cuban ports. The distribution of the yellow pine 
exports for the fortnight which ended April 22, according 
to customhouse statistics, was as follows: 








; 2,424,138 Argentine Republic 567,000 
; 13,000 Santo Domingo.... 338,000 
Criiish Honduras.. 39,000 — - 
Haiti ........... 169,000 SPINE IE sco 2ose acs! 3,550,188 
Sawn UMBEE: sccisn\Siccoae ee as (Scotland) 249,000 
ASPORS <WIGE ny olalalecersvs aie ecaewies (Scotland) 19,355 


With regard to the continued demand from the Latin- 
American countries, as shown in the export figures week 
by week, J. L. Marty, of the Maragues Lumber Company, 
Said a few days ago: 

“outh America is crying for yellow pine. The republics 
ot Central and South America could use the entire output 
ot Mobile’s lumber mills, or in other words, 300,000,000 

‘* of lumber a year. These people pay exorbitant prices 
they are particularly anxious to place their orders with 


M “ve concerns because of the port’s position, Mobile being 
‘Rn a better position to supply them. 


"he Moragues Lumber Company has four schooners en 
route here to load pitch pine lumber for South America. 
Arrangements have been perfected to import through 
Mobile large quantities of dyewoods. The second cargo 











reached here during the last week, when the schooner 
John Francis arrived with 300 tons of logwood from Aux 
Cayes, Haiti. It is understood that dyewoods will be 
shipped regularly through this port from points in Santo 
Domingo, Haiti and Jamaica by rail to New York and 
other eastern points. It is said that a number of schoon- 
ers have been chartered to bring this wood to this port. 

Exports at the port of Mobile for March, according to 
a statement issued by the collector of customs totaled 
$2,244,033, showing an increase of $218,556 over March of 
the previous year. Cuba took the lead, with $1,095,032, 
with England second, with $736,248, and Ireland third 
with $86,152. 


MOVEMENT SHOWS INCREASE 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., April 24.—For the week ended last 
Saturday, the export movement, lumber and timber, via 
New Orleans totalled about 1,600,000 feet, compared with 
650,000 feet for the preceding week. The bulk of the 
movement went to the other Americas, the largest single 
cargo—832,000 feet—going by the steamship San Mateo 
to Panama. The steamship Jalisco carried 300,000 feet 
for Vera Cruz, and the steamship Mount Vernon, cleared 
for Tela, Honduras, took out 220,000 feet. Small parcel 
shipments of oak and ash went forward by two steamers 
to Liverpool. Another cleared for Gothenberg and Chris- 
tiana with parcels of mahogany and oak. The bark 
Vidylia sailed for Cadiz, with a solid cargo of staves. In 
all, 123,096 staves, 21,940 oak headings, 6,940 bundles 
shooks and 1,523 crossties were moved export, in addition 
to the lumber and timber noted. The steamship Creole 
carried 67,000 feet lumber and 15,355 bundles box ma- 
terial coastwise for New York. 

The export market locally seems to have developed no 
new feature. There is some inquiry, but European de- 
mand is sluggish, with ocean rates apparently climbing 
to new high levels. Trade with Central America and the 
West Indies holds on fairly well, but it is not of great 
volume. Development of Mexican call is hampered by the 
unsatisfactory conditions which persist in that country. 








REVIEWS SWEDISH TIMBER TRADE FOR 1915 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 25.—B. M. Rasmusen, the 
United States Consul at Goteborg, Sweden, has written 
for the Department of Commerce a review of the trade 
conditions in Sweden during the year 1915, in which he 
gives the following summary of the timber trade: 


Literally tens of thousands of wood goods could be sold 
at once in Great Britain if the question of the terms of pay- 
ment in contracts could be satisfactorily settled. When the 
situation is thoroughly sifted, there appear to be two main 
difficulties lying in the way of business. First, the shippers 
wish to make definite contracts with a drawal date, so that 
in the event of boats to take off the goods not being char- 
tered, from whatever cause, payment shall be made. Brome 
sellers also wish that when shipment is made, payment shall 
be made against documents in the usual way and not subject 
to the safe arrival of the vessel. The second point could, 
we think, be arranged in several ways; it could be agreed, 
for instance, that the documents should not be presented 
until the ship arrived, which in the majority of cases would 
only mean the delay of a day or two; or, the money could 
be deposited with the shipper’s agents in England pending 
safe arrival, it being assumed that in all cases the Swedish 
State Commission undertakes the war insurance. But the 
first point is really a troublesome one. Both sellers and 
buyers fear that tonnage will be very short in the near 
future for all trades, even more than it was last season. 
If, therefore, boats should be so scarce that the supply 
of neutral vessels is not sufficient for the entire export of 
wood from Sweden—a contingency which must be faced— 
who is to suffer, the buyer or the seller? There is no com- 
promise on this question, except that of part payment, but 
even this does not appeal to English firms, as they would 
rather not purchase at all or pay more for their wood 
from. America and make smaller profits than allow their 
money to remain idle these times. 

With regard to prices, these are always rising and buyers 
are willing to pay splendid figures when they know that 
they will only have to part with their money in exchange 
for the goods. There is a rise of nearly 20s. per standard 
since prices were first quoted for 1916 shipments. For 3 
by 9-inch red and white deals £15 is offered. 

The market for mechanical pulp is now very firm and 
moist pulp is quoted at 51 to 52 crowns ($13.66 to $13.93) 
per ton f. o. b. west Coast port, including agent’s commis- 
sion. Dry pulp is quoted at 115 to 118 crowns ($30.82 to 
$31.62) per ton, and it is generally expected that the export 
prohibition on cellulose will stimulate the sales of me- 
chanical pulp. 


STOPS “BLEEDING” IN WOOD BOCKS 


Manpison, WIs., April 24.—The ‘‘ bleeding’’ of creosote 
blocks has long been a source of annoyance and incon- 
venience to residents along the streets paved with such 
blocks and has been used continually by opponents of this 
sort of paving as the main argument against its effi- 
ciency. ‘‘Bleeding,’’ which means the oozing of the oil 
from the blocks and the forming of a black sticky mass 
over the entire street, occurs during hot weather and 
makes walking decidedly difficult. With the hope of 
alleviating this distress, the Forest Products Laboratory 
has been making an investigation, and as a result a pro- 
cess has recently been perfected whereby blocks treated 
with creosote and exposed to the direct rays of the sun 
on some of the warmest days, or even when placed in an 
oven where a temperature of 212 degrees Fahrenheit is 
maintained, remain perfectly dry. It is expected that 
this process will be adopted in many cities that have had 
considerable trouble with wood block pavements. 





Measures Glare on Paper 

Much objection has been voiced against the glare of 
many papers used in the printing of books, magazines 
ete. because it is known to have a very injurious effect 
upon the eyesight of readers. The amount or intensity 
of the glare depends to a large extent upon the method 
of manufacture. A highly calendered paper is more in- 
jurious than the soft dull paper on which most of our 
daily newspapers are printed. Many articles have been 
written on this subject and societies have been formed to 
promote the use of unglazed paper, especially in school 
books. Until recently there has been no satisfactory 


method for measuring the intensity of this glare but the 
Forest Products Laboratory has now perfected an instru- 
ment that will measure this property expressed in per- 
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Our Two 7 
Big Band Saws 


are now busily engaged, 
and have been for some 
time, cutting the 


WUTUULUNARNEAL STU CUEHA AN 


FINEST FIGURED 


GUM LOGS 


that ever came from the 
woods—plain sawn and 
quartered —irom %” up, 
good widths. 

Booking orders now 


for March and April 
shipments. 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


Charleston, Miss. 


‘*The Largest Hardwood Mill in the World.’’ 























Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


BIG CREEK, TEXAS 
Makers of 


GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade, Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. 
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Mn ’ Ask for our prices on ‘ i 


2 cars 4-4’ No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
2 cars 4-4”? 13”-17’’ Cottonwood Boxboards. 








We Can Ship Quick 


4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut. 
lear 6-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
10 cars 8-4 No.2 Common & Better Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain Red Oak. 


If interested, we will be glad 
to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 











GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 





Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern o 





r 

oods ice of 114 varieties of 3-8” & 13-16” 

Pee seme Plows ? ond ics, can be kin dried and worked 
too if desired. 





Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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centage of a standard. This instrument has aroused con- 
siderable interest among paper manufacturers and has 
been used at some of the larger mills with great satis- 
faction. 


STARTING WOOD BLOCK CAMPAIGN 

JACKSONVILLE, FuLA., April 22.—President W. Frazier 
Jones, of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, is 
instigating a vigorous campaign in the interest of wood 
paving blocks in Georgia and Florida, and particularly 
in Jacksonville. For about two years lumbermen of this 
city have been trying to get the city to allow them to 
lay a demonstration section of the streets in wood blocks. 
But for divers and sundry reasons best known to the 
powers that be at Jacksonville the request has never been 
granted. 

One of the local daily papers recently began printing 
editorials favorable to wood blocks, showing the large 
supply right at hand as an argument in their favor. A 
large amount of new road building is planned this year 
for both Georgia and Florida, and particularly in Jack- 
sonville, and Mr. Jones is determined that a goodly share 
of it shall be laid in wood blocks. He has started send- 
ing out literature to those in authority, advising them as 
to the merits of wood blocks in comparison with substi- 
tutes. In other ways also he is organizing a campaign 
for the general exploitation of this industry. 
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NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE APPOINTED 


An announcement from the headquarters of the Ric 
& Lock Lumber Company at Springfield, Mass., tells of 
the appointment of Paul F. Seantlebury as representative 
of that concern in the central New York State territory, 
effective May 1. Mr. Scantlebury is an experienced 
lumberman with an insight both into the manufacturing 
and the business end of the game. He has spent about 
four years with several of the large Idaho mills and has 
also had experience in selling in the Metropolitan district 
and on Long Lsland, besides having had opportunity to 
familiarize himself with local conditions at the southern 
mills which supply much of the lumber consumed in his 
territory. Mr. Scantlebury will make his headquarters at 
Utica, N. Y., where his address will be Box 27. 





Buying Short 
On Yard Stock— 


is all right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will have a source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecan give you this service 
on 





All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 








DON’T FORGET 
White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 
indow Frames and Mouldings. lso 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., sain2%", 











Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for peoctiation ocean freight contracts and effecting 


2 ome thew «dead mi eisai a dh 
Special Department handing EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS, 

















a PACIFIC COAST 


COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS 


TacoMA, WasH., April 22.—Millmen in this district 
report demand continuing satisfactory, with conditions, 
generally speaking, better than in many a day so far as 
fir demand and sustained prices are concerned. In addition 
to big inquiries the mills have been figuring on, as noted 
last week, there is also a good general demand in the rail 
market for building material of all kinds. Local building 
is also beginning to show a healthy gain over last year. 
Much of the work is wooden residences, but with a goodly 
number of buildings in the downtown business district 
ranging from two to'three stories and of mill construction. 
Coastwise cargo business has continued to reflect a healthier 
toned market in California. A very considerable volume 
of lumber has been moving from Tacoma to California ports 
this spring despite abnormal vessel freights. Formal an- 
nouncement was made this week by the Ship Owners’ Asso- 
ciation of another advance in coastwise freights, putting 
the rate for vessels from here to San Francisco from $5.25 
up to $5.50, and putting the rate to southern California 
ports up from $6.25 to $6.50, an advance of 25 cents. The 
association’s circular this week quotes the rate for vessels 
to the Hawaiian Islands at $13; to Melbourne or Adelaide 
at 150s; to the Valparaiso range at 110s and to Cape Town 
and South African ports at 200s. Available tonnage is very 
scarce, there being practically none to be had. While the 
volume of the foreign trade continues to average millions 
of feet below normal each month, there is no prospect of 
lower prices nor any signs of weakness in quotations, the 
volume of rail, local and domestic cargo taking care of all 
the output of mills normally heavily in the foreign trade. 

The Alaska Engineering Commission’s bill. out last week 
for ties and piling for the Alaska railroad, is being figured 
on extensively here. The_ specifications call for 130,000 
standard ties for building the line along the north shore of 
Turnagain Arm between Kern Creek and Ship Creek Junc- 
tion; for 150,000 standard ties for the Matanuska branch 
and main line from Matanuska Junction northward to Wil- 
low Creek: also for 2,000 standard piles, 25 to 40 feet in 
length, in the same district, no bid to be considered for less 
than 50,000 ties or 500 piling. The commission will open 
“ bids for this big bill June 15 at its Anchorage Alaska 
offices. 

F. A. Overton this week petitioned the county commis- 
sioners for permission to build a spur track for a logging 
railroad across the Puyallup-Orting highway into a large 
tract of timber back of Meeker Junction. It is announced 
that a sawmill is contemplated at this point if the per- 
—- is given, a 10-year supply of timber being avail- 
able. 

The Pacific National Lumber Company, Tacoma Building, 
is working two shifts at its mill at Lake Tanps and is find- 
ing plenty of business to take care of. The company re- 
cently installed 3.000 feet of inch and a half cable to 
snake logs up a 30 percent grade to its mill. A very fine 
body of timber is tributary to the plant. The company also 
has its big mill at National, on the Tacoma Eastern Rail- 
road, operating regularly and is finding a good market for 
both lumber and shingles at well sustained prices. It is 
continuing to make a specialty of premium shingles and 
finding a ready sale for them. 

Fred E. Pape, of Mount Vernon and Seattle, elected by 
the State forestry commission during the week as State 
fire warden to succeed E. W. Ferris, who resigned to accept 
appointment as postmaster at his home city, Wednesday 
assumed his new duties at Olympia. William B. Bailey. 
who has served as deputy State warden under Ferris and 
his predecessor, J. R. Welty, will continue in office as 
Warden Pape’s deputy. It is planned aggressively to con- 
tinue the publicity campaign of the commission in behalf 
of forest fire prevention. 

The new sawmill plant of the Onalaska Lumber Company. 
at Onalaska. east of Napavine. Wash., it is expected will 
be in operation about May 1. The planing mill will not be 
completed until about two months later, due to delay in 
receiving machinery from the East. The officers of the com- 
pany are William Carlisle, president; George Dysart, vice 
president; W. A. Carlisle, secretary and treasurer, and 
Charles R. Webber, sales manager. Mr. Webber came from 
Atchison, Kan.. to Portland and organized the Columbia 
River Lumber Company, engaging in the wholesale lumber 
business there ten or twelve years ago. Since then he has 
been selling coast lumber and has an extensive acquaintance 
with the lumber buying trade of the middle West that -will 
be of value to him in marketing the output of the new plant. 











PUGET SOUND NOTES 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 22.—Inclement weather condi- 
tions have prevailed on the north Pacific coast during 
the last week, with the result that buying has been a 
little slack, but the arrival of better weather is sure to 
remedy this defect of the market. 

Cc. H. Ditewig and H. D. Blackford left Seattle this week 
for the East to represent the Lester W. David Lumber 
Company, of this city. Mr. Ditewig will take charge of the 
David company’s office in Minneapolis and Mr. Blackford will 
open an office for the company in Chicago. Both men are 
lumbermen of long exnerience, Mr. Blackford having been 
connected with the business formerly in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. Mr. Ditewig is also well known to the lumber trade, 
some of his former activities including traveling for the Pa- 
cific Lumber Agency, of Aberdeen, Wash., and later conduct- 
ing the Vancouver offices of Chandler & Ditewig at Van- 
couver, B. C. During the last year he was sales manager 
for the Superior Lumber Company of Seattle. 

J. H. Parker (Inc.), with offices in the Hogue Building, 
is now engaged in the wholesale lumber and shingle busi- 
ness. This company operates a large and un-to-date shingle 
mill at Blaine. Wash., the output of which is being sold 
from the Seattle office. The Seattle office is under the man- 
agement of A. V. Gray, formerly of. the Alaska Lumber 
Company and the Panama Lumber Company, of this city. 

F. Lee, who has charge of the pine department of the 
Oregon-Washington Lumber & Manufacturing Company, this 
city, returned to Seattle during the week from a two months’ 
trip to eastern and middle western points. Mr. Lee re- 
ports business exceptionally good throughout the territory 
he covered and also declares that the mills are beginning to 
make shipments in good shape. 

W. L. Barcus, manager of the Seattle office of the Ed- 
wards & Bradford Lumber Company, which has headquar- 
ters at Sioux City, Iowa, says his company has had a very 
good business and that it holds up with them well. He 
expects to see the market, as a general rule, remain firm 
throughout the year. His company in addition to being a 
large wholesaler is extensively engaged in the retail busi- 
ness and also operates a sawmill plant at Elk. Wash. 

Word has recently come from the American Red Cross So- 
ciety that Dr. W. N. Lipscomb, who has been traveling 
about the camps and mills of the Pacific coast for the last 
year, giving instruction in first aid, will be withdrawn from 
that work the latter part of June. Loggers and lumber 
manufacturers are endeavoring to have the society extend 
this work and allow Dr. Lipscomb to remain in this terri- 
tory longer. Governor Lister, of this State, has written the 
Hon. W. H. Taft. chairman of the executive committee of 
the American Red Cross Society, urging that the work of 
Dr. Lipscomb be continued further. 

P. J. Casey, Seattle. western representative of the Casey- 
Hedges Company, well known manufacturer of boilers, of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has sold the Silver Falls Timber Com- 
pany, at Silverton, Ore., vertical water tube boilers of the 


———— 


Casey-Hedges Company’s make, with a capacity of 1.000 
horsepower. He has also sold boilers of similar style having 
a capacity of 600 horsepower to Waterhouse & Co., of Singa. 
pore, for the Endan Development Company, Blair Har)or 
Johore, Straits Settlements. This is for a new mill », ant 
that_will be built by the company under the supervision of 
D. D. Wilder, a mill builder of Puget Sound who has 
recently completed a mill at Bangkok. Mr. Casey has also 
sold a 150-horsepower horizontal return tubular boiler with 
patent steel Dutch oven setting to the H. B. Waite Mi!l & 
Timber Company, Granite Falls, Wash. 

Michael Earles, president of the Puget Sound Mills & Yim- 
ber Company, with big sawmill and shingle mill at lort 
Angeles, Wash., has opened an office in the Henry Building, 
this city, where he makes his headquarters when in Seaitle, 
The office is in connection with that of the Sol Due Hot 
Springs Hotel, the splendid hotei at the hot springs in the 
Olympic Mountains not far from Port Angeles, which Mr, 
Earles built several years ago and has since operated, taking 
a great personal interest in the proposition. The sawmill] 
at Port Angeles operates steadily ten hours a day and the 
shingle mill is running night and day as in the past. Mr. 
Earles is pleased with the volume of the lumber demand 
and looks for a long period of good lumber and shingle busi- 
ness. 





IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY 

SPOKANE, WASH., April 22.—Lumbermen generally are 
well satisfied with conditions as they exist in this terri- 
tory. No notable changes have lent color to the 
local market during the last week. 

The lumber plant of the Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany, at Bonner, Mont., is running steadily this year, night 
and day, having continued in operation throughout the win- 
ter, and it is expected the output will be about 100,000,000 
feet. In addition the company buys the output of several 
small mills. It intends to operate in this way and keep the 
plants at Hamilton and St. Regis closed for the present, 
Kenneth Ross, manager of the company, who was in Spokane 
recently, says that the company has only 80,000,000 feet 
on hand, of which 18,000,000 has already been sold to the 
mines. The company requires a large amount of lumber 
annually to take care of its mines that it supplies and also 
its general trade. 

The White Pine Sash Company, of this city, of which 
Henry Klopp is president and manager, although formed 
only a few years ago, is one of the most progressive con- 
cerns in the West. Mr. Klopp went from Minneapolis to 
the Pacific coast about ten years ago, with a thorough expe- 
rience in working up lumber products that was augmented 
by several years in charge of door factories in Oregon. 
He then located in Spokane and formed the White Pine Sash 
Company, which has been eminently successful. Each year 
he presents his employees with a share of the profits. Only 
those who have worked steadily through the year participate 
and approximately 10 percent of the profits is divided 
among the employees on the basis of their daily wages, with 
a $3 wage considered the maximum. At a recent dinner 
of the employees checks were given to seventy-eight, the 
checks ranging from $25 to $74 and totaling about $4,700. 
Twenty-two more employees participated this year than last 
year, and the amount distributed was also larger, and indi- 
eations now point to a still larger number of men partici- 
pating next year. Mr. Klopp also has charge of the sash 
and door cut-up department of the Shevlin-Hixon Company's 
new plant at Bend, Ore., and is dividing his time between his 
own business in Spokane and the Bend operations. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER 


PorTLAND, OrE., April 22.—Books are filled with or- 
ders and prospects are very bright, report local lumber- 
men. Prices are firm, and an unusually active demand 
exists. 

Mitsui & Co., importers of Japanese oak and Australian 
ironbark, are establishing a distributing yard in the rear 
of municipal dock No. 2. At present the company has 300,- 
000 feet of various sizes and grades in stock in Portland and 
it expects another shipment to arrive about the middle of 
May-via steamship Tami Maru. The first shipment of iron- 
bark came on the steamship Waikawi. The location of the 
yard is very central, which permits economical handling of 
the lumber, as Mitsui & Co. also import large shipments 
of sulphur, which are discharged at this same dock. 
Urabe is general manager of the northwestern business of 
Mitsui & Co., and J. A. Pattison has charge of the lumber 
sales. So far a very lively demand has been experienced for 
Japanese oak, the grades conforming to those of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY 


ABERDEEN AND Hoquiam, Wasu., April 22.—Orders 
continue to be plentiful and prices remain stationary. 
The mills, with several exceptions, are operating to full 
capacity and in many Cases night crews are employed. 

What wes said to be the record for loading steam schoon- 
ers on thé north Pacific coast was made at Hoquiam this 
week when the steam schooner Daisy Gadsby, under charter 
to the American Trading Company, of*San Francisco, loaded 
a cargo of 1,010,000 feet of lumber in twenty-three working 
hours. The Daisy Gadsby arrived at the Grays Harbor 
Lumber Company’s plant Tuesday morning and steamed out 
at 11 o’clock Wednesday morning. 

Coastwise freights are still soaring and are reported from 
the Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific Coast this week 
at $5.50 per thousand feet from Puget Sound to San Fran- 
cisco and $6.50 to southern California ports. These are by 
far the highest freights received since 1907. 


CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 

San Francisco, April 22.—There is a very healthy 
tone to the lumber trade transacted through San Fran- 
cisco wholesale firms. Inquiries for coastwise business 
are numerous and all vessels available on the coast are S0 
busy that freight rates have advanced. Lumber shippers 
look forward to the completion of a number of steamers 
and auxiliary power schooners now under construction, 
which will relieve the situation to some extent. 

The reopening of the Panama Canal will be of some 
benefit to lumber exporters, although there have been ‘0 
many disappointments in the past that the shippers are not 
in a hurry to make definite plans for extensive use of thie 
canal route. At any rate it will enable vessels operating 1D 
the lumber trade to east Coast and European destinations 
to make more trips in the course of a year; but the present 
high freights would discourage lumber shipments. However, 
hope is expressed that after the reopening of the canal the 
British admiralty may send some vessels to carry cargoes of 
railroad ties and lumber from this coast to Europe, as was 
planned before the slides occurred. 

The market for California sugar and white pine lumber 
is very strong, and an excellent year’s business is looked 
for by the operators. Nearly all of the pine mills in the 
State made preparations for an early start this season. 
number of sawmills have started up and are in uninterrupted 
operation, and others are expected to resume operations 
within the next two weeks. Weather conditions have_ been 
favorable and the snow is melting rapidly in the woods. S° 
that logging operations are progressing favorably. Ship- 
ments of white pine and sugar pine lumber to the eastern 
market are not being delayed by car shortages. The outlook 
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for heavy rail shipments of lumber and manufactured prod- 
ucts during the present year is very bright. . 

xport fir business is being done at from $11 to $11.50 
at the mill. The volume is not very large, owing to 7 
ol tonnage. The tendency in freights is still upward, both 
in export and coast trade. Domestic fir is quoted at $14.50 
delivered San Francisco and $15 southern California ports. 
Coastwise freights have advanced to $5.50 to San Francisco 
and $6.50 to the South, and there are predictions that the 
rates will go considerably higher. The delivered price of 
lumber has a tendency to follow the upward climb. 

The number of building contracts filed for record last 
week was twenty-one, representing a total investment in 
buildings of $101,000. ‘This is below the average for local 
building construction. ae 

The large factories of the Redwood Manufacturers’ Com- 
pany, at Pittsburg, Cal., are busy on redwood pipe, tanks, 
silos. ete. The tank business is good, the demand for 
tanks having been stimulated by the improved market for 
metals mined in this country. But the orders are not con- 
fined to the mining companies. Many water tanks are be- 
ing ordered. Eight tanks for acid solutions are being sup- 
plied for mining companies. Each is. 75 feet in diameter and 
14 feet in height, with a capacity of 500,000 gallons. These 
will be installed at the plants of the Utah Consolidated Min- 
ing Company, the Ray Consolidated Company, and at the 
Chino Copper Company at Hurley, N. M. About 42,000,000 
feet of air-dried redwood lumber is on hand at the Redwood 
Manufacturers’ Company’s yards at Pittsburg, besides a 
large stock of redwood shingles. : ; 

Advices from Fort Bragg are that at the various logging 
camps in Siskiyou County logging is now under full head- 
way. The Weed Lumber Company, which has three camps 
in operation in the vicinity of Bray, is sending many train- 
loads of logs to the sawmill at Weed, where day and night 
shifts are employed. The McCloud River Lumber Company 
is running its white pine sawmills at McCloud to capacity, 
owing to the good demand for California pine and its manu- 
factured products, such as sash and door stock and_ box 
shooks. The smaller concerns, such as the Bray Box & Lum- 
ber Company, the Benton Mill and the Nine Lumber Com- 
pany, are in full operation. ’ ; . 

Logging is under way in the camps of the big white pine 
lumber companies operating in the districts surrounding 
Fresno, and the principal mills will soon be cutting lumber. 
Several hundred men have left Fresno for the camps of the 
Madera Sugar Pine Company and operations at the mill 
will shortly be started. 


AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS 


Los ANGELES, CAL., April 24.—Business for the retail 
lumbermen in Los Angeles has been discouragingly quiet 
for the last couple of weeks, despite the general opinion 
that business would rapidly pick up in this territory as it 
has in the East and middle West. It is hoped on all sides 
that the present lull is only temporary and that business 
soon will regain its strength. Retail prices in Los Angeles 
are giving the dealers a fair return on their investment at 
last and there is little inclination on the part of the dealers 
to cut the prices in order to land attractive bills. 

Wholesale prices on Oregon pine are strong, due to the 
high freight rates exacted by the vessel owners. With the 
opening of the Panama Canal there is every indication of 
even higher rates prevailing and no one attempts to say 
where the advances wili stop. tae 

Redwood continues to hold its own and _ there is little 
change in the situation. More and more redwood continues 
to be shipped to this market by the new all-rail route that 
has just been opened into the redwood district, 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES 


MILWAUKEE, Wi1s., April 25.—Practically every sawmill 
of importance in northern Wisconsin is going full blast 
and in most cases night and day operations have been 
undertaken for an indefinite period. It has been a_ long 
time since Wisconsin mills have been so busy, and it is all 
attributed to the greatly improved conditions in other lines 
of trade and industry. A higher level of prices has gradu- 
ally been reached, and it is believed by wholesalers that the 
rather unprofitable quotations in effect during the last two 
years or more will result in a maintenance of the present 
advances for some time. An example of the higher prices, 
especially hardwoods, is furnished by the action of the 
fifty or more furniture manufacturers of Sheboygan, Wis., 
in notifying their customers of an advance in prices ranging 
from 5 to 15 percent, depending upon the quality of the 
wood. Manufacturers are making no apologies, but say 
frankly that the increased cost of all of the raw materials 
they use makes absolutely necessary an advance on the 
price of finished products. 

Some improvement is noted in the car shortage situation, 
but until the lumber movement becomes heavier it will not 
be known how seriously the embargoes may be. It is hard 
to get cars, and when these are available the movement is 
a. interrupted at congested transfer points and 
erminals, 




















CENTRAL WISCONSIN ACTIVITIES 
OsukosH, Wis., April 25.—Lumbermen of northern 
Wisconsin and upper Michigan, including the members 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
‘Association, have expressed appreciation of the efforts of Con- 
sressman E. E. Browne, of Waupaca, Wis., to have Congress 
‘uthorize the manufacture of alcohol at the Government 
sawmill at Neopit, Shawano County. O. T. Swan, secretary 
of the Northern Hemlock Association, calls attention to the 
iact that in an address before the House of Representatives 
‘ir. Browne pointed out that each ton of wood waste from 
‘at mill will produce about 20 gallons of 90 percent alcohol. 
‘his alcohol is what is known as grain alcohol and Mr, 
‘rowne stated that from the annual cut of 20,000,000 feet 
‘t lumber the development of the byproduct would prove 
ost: profitable. 
Owners of sawmills along the Wisconsin Valley division 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway met at 
ausau recently for the purpose of arriving at some basis 
on which the logs strewn along the division right of way 
“in be sold to the highest bidder. The bids will be read 
‘riday, April 28. by M. P. McCullough, of Schofield, H. H. 
veer and W. B, Heinemann. 
_\ll four sawmills in Antigo are now in operation, the mill 
“i the Kellogg Lumber Company being the last to start, with 
rospects of continuing well into the fall. .The others are 
(ho mills of the Faust Lumber Company, Kingsbury & Hen- 
‘aw and the Crocker Chair Company. 
; The Schroeder Lumber Company, of Ashland, is operating 
ay and night with 300 men employed. Seven million feet 

Oss was cut at the company’s camps on Stockton Island 
‘st winter, most of it being hemlock and hardwood. 
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ON THE MENOMINEE 


, ARINET TE, Wis., April 24.—With more business in 
%: ° it than they had thirty days ago and with practically 
‘ nquiries assuming a tone of readiness to buy imme- 
ges. Menominee River Jumbermen report that the market 
ae the best condition it has been for years. Orders are 
in e “4 freely and without urging. There is every indication 

cach query that the buyers are looking for the best price 


and as soon as that is obtained the order is forthcoming. 
The shortage of hardwood is just beginning. Local lumber 
companies that are selling only what is dry and are not 
dealing in future orders, reported this week that they are 
pretty well sold out. Even broken stock orders are being 
received, indicating that the demand for hardwood is already 
urgent, 

Hemlock and pine are strong, and prices are keeping up 
even better than the most optimistic expected, with no 
indications of weakening. 


IN THE EASTERN FIELD 


QUAKER CITY NEWS 


PPILADELPHIA, Pa., April 24.—The last week has been 
good in the lumber business here, with demand sharp 
and prices firm through the entire line. Both wholesale 
and retail concerns have shared in the _ business for, 
althéugh the season is backward, the time is so late that 
work is being started as fast as possible. Retailers have 
considerable good business in prospect and are buying ahead, 
although most of them are carrying more stock to begin 
the season with than is usual. The big industrials and 
railroads are also buying freely and the market tone is 
firm, notwithstanding the still more than normal supply 
that is coming here on account of the embargoes to the 
eastward. General business is good and a large amount 
of lumber is being absorbed in a small way to take care of 
this. One item that shows this is the activity of the box 
manufacturers. A thorough canvass of most of the larger 
ones was made during the last week and they were founid 
to be normally busy—some more, some less. Judging from 
the way the railroads are ordering steel rails and construc 
tion steel here a lot of work will be done by them, and 
those who deal largely with them expect their buying to 
increase or at least stay as lively as it is now. 

The hardwoods are all in demand. which keeps prices firm, 
and dry stock is scarce in some kinds. Gum has come up 
from one of the slow to one of the most sought woods 
and prices have advanced materially. Oak of all kinds, 
chestnut in the better grades as well as sound wormy, 
basswood, thick ash. maple and all the hardwood floorings 
are in such demand that little or nothing shows on pub- 
lished stock lists and most orders are being placed for later 
delivery. Poplar is stronger than it was and is moving in 
better volume. Mahogany, walnut and the faney woods 
are in good demand and prices are higher on a decreasing 
supply. White pine is scarce in almost all grades now 
and there is no trouble in selling almost anything in this 
wood that can be delivered. The scarcity is in both Idaho 
and northern. Spruce is very scarce and still brings 
record prices. with little prospect of getting lower for a 
long time. Hemlock sells on a $23.50 base and another rise 
of a dollar is daily expected, which will bring it up to its 
former record price in this market. Some dealers freely 
provhesy that it will reach $25 this vear. 

Conflicting reports come in about the cut for this year, 
most of the West Virginia mills represented here declaring 
that their cut will be small. while the Pennsylvania mills 
are said to be preparing for their biggest cut. Hemlaek 
hark is said to be bringing $13 a cord in this State, against 
$10.50 last year and $4 a few years ago, and many small 
owners are said to be preparing to cut and peel. Cypress 
sells well and-some dealers are sold up for several weeks 
ahend on all they can get. Cypress shingles seem to he 
selling better than cedar, possibly on account of the lack 
of transportation for the western cedar. Yellow pine is 
active and prices remain as for the last few weeks. North 
Carolina pine is strong and active in box, sizes and flooring. 
with a slight weakness shown in roofers. This is partly due 
to the eastern embargoes and partly to the forcing on the 
buvers by the mills whose yards are too full. 

Reports from several southwestern mills state that no 
shipments are being received from them for points east of 
Cincinnati, and the scarcity of box cars and this additional 
embargo will soon tighten roofers in this market, as will 
also the easing of the New England embargo, where thev 
are wanted badly. Lath of all kinds are in good demand 
and bring high prices. 

The spring cron of forest fires has begun and seems 
destined to be a big one if the present rate keeps up. Fires 
reported from many points have destroyed thousands of 
—— of timberland and the damage in dollars has been 
1eAVY. 

















FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 


New York, April 25——The demand broadens very 
slowly and there is disappointment that the pace set last 
month was not maintained. This was undoubtedly due 
to the tie-up caused by embargoed deliveries resulting in 
stocks intended for other points being diverted to more 
interior sections of the market and in keener competition 
for delivery to points that ordinarily have top market 
prices. The yards have delivered considerable stock the 
last two weeks and with continued good weather the build- 
ing situation will become active and stocks that were ex- 
pected to be moved last month may actually get into con- 
struction work. The spring rush has not yet developed 
but in expectation of the best business in years retailers 
have bought heavily during the winter and will now await 
developments. 

Building goes on briskly. In Manhattan nineteen permits 
were filed costing $1,087,500; in the Bronx fourteen per- 
mits were recorded at a valuation of $156,200; in Brooklyn 
104 permits costing $1,371.800; in Queens 228 permits 
costing $538,488, and in Richmond eighteen permits valued 
at $10,134. 

A Ford factory is to be located at Newark and eighty 
acres of land have been purchased by Henry Ford and when 
the plant is completed it will employ about 5,000 persons. 
The attractiveness of Newark for large operations is becom- 
ing a potent factor and the possibilities of port facilities 
are creating many inquiries for large factory sites. and 
Newark officials look for an active period in the next five 
years. The Ford factory will cost $5,000,000 and will be 
erected as conditions warrant, plans having been drawn 
for the first $1,000,000 unit. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES 


Boston, Mass., April 25.—With the volume of building 
contracts placed for New England construction since 
January 1 a good eight and one-half millions ahead of 
the corresponding period last year, lumbermen are busy 
handling the most prosperous business they have done since 
the boom of three or four years ago. Water transportation 
retains its skyrocket aspect, as regards cost and carrying 
capacity available for lumber cargoes, but rail transporta- 
tion is slowly and steadily regaining normal conditions. 

The East has never known anything in the industrial line 
to compare with the way wages are being advanced by em- 
ployers voluntarily. This is true not alone of the lumber. 
pulp, paper and kindred forest product industries, but of 
practically all lines of business and industrial activity. 
It is conservatively estimated that the total advances to 
New England workers in all lines will aggregate something 
like $25,000,000 for the first four months of 1916. That 
much of this will go into permanent investments, such as 
land and homes, with corresponding effect on the volume 
of building construction, can not be doubted. 

The newspapers of this section of the country have pub- 
lished several interesting articles lately about the lumber- 
ing films being made for use in industria] educational insti- 
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tutions. Lumbermen here await with interest the first 
available opportunity to see some of these moving pictures 
of the country’s second greatest industry displayed on the 


screens. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT 

BanGor, ME., April 22.—Driving crews are being sent 
from Bangor daily to Penobscot and other waters, some 
of the streams and brooks already being free of ice and 
prospects good for the log getting an early start. There 
are fewer saw logs than usual on the Penobscot this year, 
but the pulp log and pulp wood cut is up to the average at 
least. Cold weather holds the snow in the woods and 
there should be a good driving pitch this season, with 
normal weather conditions. An Augusta lumberman in 
speaking of the drive on the Kennebec River said that the 
upper tributaries of the river are practically free of ice 
and the drives on the large streams are being started. On 
the upper Dead River the men went to work Tuesday and 
the drive on the south branch of the Dead River was started 
Monday. The Dead River drive this year will comprise 
about 30,000,000 feet, and this drive will be followed by the 
pulp wood drive of about 30,000 cords. 





THE TONAWANDAS 

NortH ToNawanpa, N. Y., April 24—The steamer 
L. Edward Hines is due here next week with the first 
cargo of lumber of the season. The Hines began loading 
hemlock today at Manistique, Mich., for W. E. Kelsey & 
Son. After discharging its cargo here the steamer will go to 
Buffalo, N. Y., where it will be fitted with a condenser and 
other equipment necessary for the trip to New Orleans, La., 
where the vessel will be operated by the Otis Manufacturing 
Company, of that city. 

Before the expiration of two weeks several other boats 
are expected here with stock. The Haines Lumber Company 
has made arrangements to have a boat load in the Georgian 
Bay district this week, while another vessel has been placed 
to load for the same consignee at the head of the lakes in a 
few days. The steamers Sawyer, Niko and Buell and con- 
sorts of the Hamilton Transportation Company’s fleet, the 
steamer Bradley and the steamer Zillah, the last two of the 
Blodgett fleet, will get away tomorrow for upper lake ports 
to load stock for local dealers. 


FROM THE FURNITURE CITY 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., April 25.—More than 200 build- 
ing permits were taken out in Grand Rapids during the 
last three weeks, representing a total investment of 
$385,942. Grand Rapids now has passed the million dollar 
mark for this year, 137 permits for buildings having been 
issued representing an expenditure of $1,228,637. The big 
gest item this month was for the erection of a five-story 
building, estimated at $200,000. Seventeen permits for 
resident buildings also were issued. 

The Marquette Lumber Company has taken over the prop- 
erty of the Blashford Lumber Company at Hartford, Mich., 
and will establish a branch there. It is the purpose of the 
company to open up a chain of lumber yards at all impor- 
tant points in this section of the State. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 













WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE 

MEMPHIS, TENN., April 25.—Although the Mississippi 
River at Memphis continues to fall it is officially pre- 
dicted that it will rise from New Madrid to Memphis 
during the next three or four days as a result of more water 
coming down from the upper tributaries. It is not regarded 
as probable, however, that the rise will prove very serious 
and lumber interests are paying little attention thereto. 
Meantime weather conditions are good and more satisfactory 
progress is being made in bringing out timber, some mills 
having secured enough timber to enable them to operate 
steadily for some time. 

E. E. Taenzer, engaged in the lumber business at Los 
Angeles, is in Memphis, and while here on a personal visit 
declared he had bought several large lots of hardwood lum- 
ber for shipment to Los Angeles. He found prices in Mem- 
phis relatively low as compared with those on the Pacific 
coast. Mr. Taenzer was for a number of years a member 
of the firm E. E. Taenzer & Co. (Inc.), and was for some 
years a member of I. M. Darnell’ & Son Company. He moved 
to Los Angeles two years ago. 

S. Takeuchi, of Mitsui & Co. (Ltd.), Tokio and New York, 
has been a visitor here during the last few days and has 
been the special guest of W. L. Wellford, general manager 
of the Chicasaw Cooperage Company. Mr. Takeuchi is in- 
terested in the purchase of tight cooperage material and 
other products made from hardwood lumber.: He has in the 
past placed a number of orders with the Chickasaw. Cooper- 
age Company and other firms here, some of them involving 
large shipments of staves direct to Japan and China. 





A TENNESSEE HARDWOOD POINT 


NASHVILLE, TENN., April 25.—Lack of transportation 
facilities continues to be the most important feature in 
the local hardwood market, although dealers profess to 
regard with optimism some slight relief offered by the car- 
riers. The market continues active with a brisk demand 
from all consuming factories and no sign of a slump in 
prices in any lines has been noted. While the raising of 
embargoes appears to be gradual the car shortage is still 
rather a depressing factor in market conditions and dealers 
all say that normal conditions will not be reached until 
fall at best. 

Several prominent local operators who have returned to 
this market from extended visits to eastern trade centers 
report that the grip of winter is fast breaking and stocks 
are found to be depleted. With the raising of the embargo 
by eastern lines Nashville dealers expect an early heavy 
demand for stocks. Although logging operations have been 
retarded to some extent, the general report is to the effect 
that local stocks are well in proportion to the call and no 
trouble is expected in filling orders. 

Building operations are booming and retail dealers are 
elated over conditions in that line, many reporting that 
the demand has been a revelation to them this spring. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE 


Briston, VA.-TENN., April 24.—Forest fires have done 
considerable damage to timber in this section during the 
last week. Some of the large timber owners and oper- 
ators have been compelled to abandon their mills and log- 
ging operations and to organize crews to fight the flames. 
Heavy damage is reported in Seott County, Va., and in 
Hawkins County. Tenn. Forest fires at this season of the 
year in this territory are not unusual. 

With the »dvent of good weather many small mills that 
have been idle for several months have again been started 
and the next few weeks will see far greater activity in 
lumber manufacturing. 

George W. Peter. of the Peter-McCain Lumber Company, 
has returned from Philadelphia, where he went on business 
in connection with his company’s new operations. The 
companv will soon begin the development of a large aren 
of hardwood timber in Johnson Countv. Tenn.. and_ will 
build a line of railroad to connect with the Virginia & 
Southwestern. to haul the logs to Bristol to be cut at the 
band mill in this city. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES 


Cincinnati, Onto, April 26.—The situation throughout 
the lumber industry continues encouraging. The hard- 
wood market is especially strong and activity in building 
onerations is resnonsible for increased demand for other 
kinds of lumber of all grades. There is a much more than 
the usual demand from the country districts this svring, 
while the city market is above normal. These conditions 
contribute to the confidence that manufacturers and re- 
tailers have that the demand during the spring 9nd sum- 
mer will he ahove their most conservative hopes. Prices are 
well maintained on all lines and collections are good. 

Carriage manufacturers renort their trade better than in 
a number of vears. one local concern renorting the closing 
of a recent ‘contract for $50,000 worth of vehicles for 
earliest possible delivery. 

Tt is announced from Winchester. Kv.. that Dennis & 
Lisle, hardwond dealers of that nlace. have nurchased 800 
acres of virgin timber in Owslev Countv. that State, in 
order to fill a contract for staves for beer barrels. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES 


St. Louts. Mo., April 25.—Dry stocks have been re- 
duced materially and some items are hard to get. This 
elass of stock is getting so short that buyers are not ask- 
ing for nrices when thev place orders. but nay what is 
asked without anv auibbling, nrovided thev can get what 
they want and ean get the material vromotiv. Many hard- 
wood mills are behind with their orders. bunt are now ship- 
ning out as fast as cars can be obtained. Gum finds a 
ready sale. Drv onk is in good demand and is getting very 
searce. Railroads buy fairly well. 

Cypress is in good demand. The improvement in demand 
comes especially from countrv retailers, and this has caused 
a stiffening in prices, partieularly for the lower grades. 
wee with the country trade, factory call is not so 
1eavy. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 26.—Owing to the higher cost 
of lumber and similar products, higher prices are being 
put into effect by manufacturers of wooden boxes, 
cooperage and glued-up stock. ‘The advance is considerable 
in some instances, especially in the latter kind of goods. 
which have been affected by stiff increases in the cost of 
other commodities. The cooperage business has been af- 
fected by the startling rise in the value of oil stock, and 
now that steel hoops are also much higher than they for- 
merly were, this item costing 25 cents more for every 6-hoop 
barrel, all kinds of tight packages are sold at prices which 
would have been considered remarkable a year ago. Glue 
is one of the items that have affected the panel business, 
hide glue of all grades commanding considerably more than 


formerly. This is also used in a number of box factorics, 
Nails, saws and other metal products that figure in the 
manufacture of wood goods have advanced, and altogether 
there is every reason to quote increases on the lines mcu- 
tioned, it is stated by the manufacturers. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company has put 
into effect an embargo on shipments destined to : points 
east of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo line, irrespective of the char- 
acter of the rolling stock in which they move. The embargo 
is absolute, and went into effect last week, following simi- 
lar action by the Illinois Central a short time ago. This 
action is the result of the determination of these roads to 
protect themselves and conserve the supply of rolling stock, 
which is being reduced by the tie-up of tens of thousands of 
freight cars in the East, where the congestion is such that 
few cars are being released for service. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA 


EVANSVILLE, INb., April 26.—The local hardwood lum- 
ber market remains steady and manufacturers are look- 
ing for a nice improvement in trade with the coming of 
more settled weather. Orders during the last week have 
come in more frequently than during the week previous and 
inquiries have also increased in number. Many of the large 
hardwood mills continue to run on full time. 

Crop prospects are not so good for this section, however, 
as they might be, as much of the wheat in southern Indiana 
and southern Illinois was drowned out by the rains and 
floods of several weeks ago. Logs are coming in better now 
than they have for some time and prices are reasonable, 
Manufacturers are of the opinion that they will get plenty 
of logs all summer. Lumber prices are firm. <A well known 
manufacturer here tells of the demand for various lumber as 
follows: Quartered white oak, steady; plain oak, strong; 
hickory, fair; gum, good; poplar, normal; ash, steady; 
walnut, slow with no indications that it will improve soon; 
elm, fair; sycamore, fair. The retail lumber business has 
been fairly good during the last week or ten days. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS 

INDIANAPOLIS, Inp., April 25.—Trade continues to in- 
crease in volume as favorable weather makes possible the 
beginning of the 1916 building season, but the out- 
standing feature of the lumber situation is the fact that an 
unusual amount of estimating is in progress while building 
permits and plans that have been announced for new build- 
ings prove that this will be a record year for all building 
operations. Lumbermen declare that conditions are good, 
and they feel satisfied that the trade of the current year 
holds bright prospects for them. Prices are not so firm 
as they have been, and a downward tendency is being felt in 
nearly all lines, 


FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA 


Evxins, W. Va., April 24.—Embargoes on shipments 
to the East are the only source of complaint to the lum- 
ber interests of West Virginia; who in common with those 
of other States are experiencing an unprecedented run of 
business in all departments. Even sound wormy chestnut, 
which for several years has been a drug on the market, is 
in general demand. Maple. basswood and birch are also in 
prime demand and bring fairly good prices. 

The Wilderness Lumber Company, which is closing out a 
lumber operation at Blue Creek, has a sawmill at work at 
the new lumber town of Miller getting out lumber for com- 
pany houses and buildings. Fifty carpenters will be put to 
work as soon as the material is ready. Just as soon as the 
Blue Creek oneration is completed the company will move 
its plant to Miller. 

The M. L. Harrison Tie & Lumber Company, of East Rad- 
ford, Va., has bought a timber tract near Waiteville, part of 
the big survey owned by the Potts Valley Mining & Furnace 
ee and has built a sawmill on its newly acquired 
ract. 

The plant of the Campbell Lumber Company in Pocahontas 
County, which completed its operations a year or more ago, 
has been sold to the Rine Lumber Company and is being dis- 
mantled prenaratory to being removed to a point about eight 
miles from Rainelle. -° 

Williams & Piper, having about completed cutting a tract 
of timber, have purchased a mill and equipment to operate 
several tracts recently acauired near Renick. It will require 
eo two years to cut the timber on the tracts just ac- 
quired. 

The offices of the Hardman Lumber Company at Elkins 
have been moved from the Nathan Bnilding to a newly con- 
structed office building at the yards of the company in 
West Filkins. 








IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA 


LyncuBure, VaA., April 24——The Lynchburg lumber 
market is beginning to feel beneficial effects already re- 
sulting from the lifting of the embargoes throughout 
New England territory. Shinments are moving rapidly and 
weather conditions are most favorable for operating and 
drying out stocks in pine. 'The eastern market is buying 
freely of yellow nine dimension sizes and long- and _ short- 
leaf timbers. Prices rule satisfactorily and with the rail- 
roads moving stock easily demand is conseauently increasing. 

Operators believe this condition will result in better values 
from the Ohio and western markets, although the demand is 
still below normal from that section and so far there seems 
to be a tendenev to refrain from vurehasing much stock at 
the prices manufacturers in this vicinitv are asking. 

The railroad comnanies anpear to be doing all they can to 
keep open the gateways and move the stock in their hands. 
The most serious complaint now among the shippers is 2 
searcitv of emoty equipment. 

North Carolina roofers are a little weak in demand and 
prices are not firm. Boxing lumber in vellow pine and other 
woods bring good values and considerable firmness is shown 
in this line. White oak timbers and mixed oak car materials 
are the most active in hardwood. All low grades of hard- 
wood are in good demand at satisfactory prices. Better 
grades are being offered at firm prices and seem to drag 4 
little, but there is a scarcity of high grades, and for this 
reason this condition is not alarming. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS 


LirtLe Rock, ArK., April 24.—Lumber mills in souti- 
ern Arkansas received relief on shipping facilities to 
eastern territory this week, when notice was received 
that the embargo that has been in effect, except during 
short intervals, for the last six months on all eastern freight 
lines, has been lifted and $30,000 worth of Arkansas soft 
pine lumber that has been tied up in the East due to this 
embargo has been allowed to go forward. Lumber shipped 
from here in December and January that, under ordinary 
conditions, would reach the consignee in three or four weeks 
time is just now being delivered. ‘ 

The lifting of this embargo will materially boost tlie 
present demand for Arkansas soft pine lumber. The mills 
in this vicinity are very busy. 
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‘Yhe biggest reclamation project of the St. Francis Valley 
was started when Circuit Judge Driver, of Osceola, Ark., 
made the order creating the Keystone drainage district. The 
proposed improvement will cover about 240,000 acres of land, 
and the estimated cost of the drainage will be about $3,000,- 
yoo. Willis BE. Ayres, of Memphis, made the preliminary 
survey. The chief promoters of the enterprise are the Chi- 
eavo Mill & Lumber Company, the Chapman & Dewey Lum- 
per Company, Lee Wilson & Co. and other big interests 
holding large areas of timbered lands in the bounds of the 





CENTRAL SOUTH 











CRESCENT CITY NEWS 


New ORLEANS, La., April 24.—Inco No, 1, the first of 
the Inland Navigation Company’s self-propelled steel 
barges to make the run from St. Louis to New Orleans, 
arrived here this afternoon and was royally welcomed by the 
harbor fleet and 1,500 business men headed by the mayor and 
representing all the commercial organizations. The new 
barge inaugurates a new and promising effort to revive river 
transportation and is the first of a fleet that is to be 
placed in the Mississippi River service by the Inland Navi- 
gation Company. 

The board of supervisors of Harrison County, Mississippi, 
is advertising for bids, to be opened May 4, on the paving 
of four interurban roads, as follows: Gulfport to Biloxi, 
126.970 square yards: Gulfport to Pass Christian, 112.200 
yards: Gulfnort to Howison, 199,466 yards, and_Howison 
to Bond, 199.466 yards. Bids are invited on five kinds 
of paving material—creosoted wood block, concrete, brick. 
warrenite and rocmac. The project to pave country roads 
is something of a novelty in south Mississippi and is attract- 
ing considerable attention. 

A disnatch from Gloster, Miss.. states that the directors 
of the Foster Creek Tumber & Manufacturing Company. of 
Madison. Wis.. which recently acquired the timber holdings 
of the Foster Creek Lumber Company, are expected there in 
a few days, to select the location for the mill plant. It has 
been announced that the company will make its plant the 
nucleus for a “model town,’ and the peonle of Amite and 
Wilkinson counties, wherein the timber holdings are situate. 
are awaiting the selection of the townsite with lively 
interest. 








IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA 


Sureveport, La., April 24.—That prices with a num- 
ber of mills have declined from 50 cents to $2 during 
the last week or two is admitted by yellow pine operators 
of this territory. The weakening is attributed largely to 
the action of some big companies, one of which recently 
chopped the figures on dimension $2 a thousand. and on 
fencing and boards $1, while flooring decreased 50 cents. 
This is said to have been due somewhat to the prices hav- 
ing nreviously been raised above the market bv one-half 
the figures given above. Some mills have refused to reduce 
their prices, but a number have felt obliged to do so to 
meet the competition and this has had an _ unfavorable 
effect unon the price situation. Those mills holding to 
their figures are shipping under orders alreadv on file and 
hope to be able to hold out till the period of slackness is 
over, hoping that this period will be of short duration. 

There is still considerable speculation regarding the car 
situation. The Kirby Lumber Comnany. of Houston, Tex.. 
has issued a circular, through Harry T. Kendall, general 
sales agent, urging prompt unloading and releasing of cars, 
and advising that unless ‘nstructions to the contrary are 
received all equipment will be loaded to full capacity. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS 


HartiespureG, Miss.. Avril 24.—Conditions have shown 
improvement during the last few weeks. A majority of 
the mills are well supplied with orders and prices have 
an upward tendency. and it is the general opinion that 
within the next month a substantial increase in prices will 
he made. The box car situation has been relieved to some 
extent. though the mills are not vet getting a sufficient 
number to clean un their accumulations. 

_ Fresh eutting orders of all kinds are very plentiful. esne- 
cially for building timbers. The demand for sills and deck- 
ing is also much better. Dimension continues a good seller 
‘and boards find a readv sale. Most planing mill items are 
in good demand, but prices are not yet so good as they 
should be. 

A severe wind and rain sterm passed through the south- 
ern part of this State last Thursday night. Some timber 
was blown down and the logging road of the Pine Export 
Company at Hovey was damaged to such an extent that the 
= will be closed down several days while repairs are 
made, 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER 


BinMINGHAM, ALA., April 25——The lumber trade in 
this section is lively and encouraging, the only thing 
making the road rocky being the lack of facilities of 
‘delivering the goods. The car shortage is still severe and is 
hampering the movement of orders. The lumbermen report 
“les to be as good as ean be exnected under such handicans, 
and the prices received are spoken of as highly satisfactory. 

‘he mills run on full time and many of them find it neces- 
sity to operate a night shift. 

Nuilding operations are brisk throughout this territory. 

( if is exnected that this month will break even last 
month's record for the erection of wooden residences. Rail- 
rood and structural material finds a ready market, and 
indications are that this business will grow greater as the 
summer arrives and advances. 








SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES 


WARREN, ARK., April 24.—Weather conditions are 
al and retail trade, which has been dormant the last 
several months, is opening in fine shape. Retail dealers 
report splendid prospects for business this spring, and a 
Neiisind of large bills have already been submitted for 


actory trade continues active, and if the railroad com- 
, es can provide the necessary cars the lumber movement 
he next Several months should be exceptionally heavy. 

__Verhaps the feature of the present demand is the call from 
“utomobile concerns for crating lumber. ” Owing to the 
‘itingent car shortage in the North automobiles are being 
el ited and loaded on open cars. One large manufacturer 
‘pects cars will be short for six months, and is in the 
market for 5,000,000 feet of crating lumber to cover his 


Feanirements for six months, or approximately 35,000 feet a 








i - door lumber also is in heavy demand and indications 
“ve ‘he common grades will be ready sellers for several 
months at least, 

2 ane of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
pom he Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association are 
i. a of the Arkansas soft pine manufacturers this week. 
far I sberty are Albert Schaller, W. S. Heddles, C. M. Por- 
cp nn W. Barry, George W. La Pointe. jr., Adolph Pfund, 


Marckres, C. H. ‘ . 
ster and W. @ Helly J28Per W. F. Kellogg, Charles Web 
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IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT 

Kansas City, Mo., April 25.—Country yards still are 
buying slowly of all woods and the manufacturers would 
like to be booking more orders. Already there has been 
a little softening in southern yellow pine and that appar- 
ently has influenced buyers of other woods to some extent 
to hold off their orders as long as possible. However, the 
retail trade is reported good and growing better in every 
locality and so the manufacturers believe it is only a mat- 
ter of a short time until the buyers will have to get more 
stock. If, in the meantime, the mills do not-get too anxious 
for business there probably will be no considerable effect on 
the price. 

Beach W. Maguire, president of the Three Lakes Lumber 
Company, Three Lakes, Wash., was at the sales offices of 
the company in Kansas City last week on his way back 
from the mills to his home in Rockford, Ill. Mr. Maguire 
says he found conditions very favorable at the mill and he 
is enthusiastic over the prospects for a big year in the west 
Coast business. 

M. C. Nelson, sales manager of the Byrne-Renfro Lumber 
Company, has returned from a couple of weeks among the 
southern pine mills. He found the mills all well supplied 
with timber orders and he visited about fifty manufac- 
turers before he was able to place some timber business 
which he took. Many mills, he says, pay most of their at- 
tention to the timber production pending the light buying 
of yard stock. 

The Badger Lumber Company has moved from its old 
offices in the Midland Building to its commodious new offices 
on Westport Avenue. The Badger company is one of the 
biggest of the local retailing concerns. 

Paul Doneghy, for several years assistant to A. T. Hem- 
ingway, general manager of the Forest Lumber Company, 
will go to the M. R. Smith Lumber Company May 1 as 
manager of the retail department of the concern. The 
Smith company now has ten retail vards and plans to buy 
several more in the near future. Mr. Doneghy is widely 
known among the Kansas City lumbermen and they are 
congratulating the Smith company on obtaining his services. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 25.—While the general lumber 
trade at this point has not been very active during the 
last few days, there is a steady call for nearly all woods 
and prospects are a good deal brighter than they have been. 
Country yards that placed orders are beginning to show 
some anxiety because their orders have been delayed and 
are now short of stock for their immediate requirements. 
Reports from mills at some points are to the effect that they 
are more inclined to accept orders than they have been for 
some time. 

Southern vellow pine business is improving slightly and 
mills are still behind on accumulated orders, but with im- 
proved shipping facilities will soon be able to catch up on 
the orders now on their books. Country demand steadily 
improves, particularly from the lower grade stocks. and 
while the factory demand has not increased as rapidly as 
that from other sources, it is still good enough to prove 
satisfactory. —_ 

J. A. Hemphill, this city, has been elected the president 
of the Laswell Lumber Company, of Kennett, Mo., to take 
effect May 21. He will give up his offices in the Railway 
Exchange Building. this city, and make his future home 
at Kennett. Mr. Hemphill will also become general man- 
ager of the company. Since January 1 he has been vice 
president and sales manager of the company. J. P. Las- 
well, the president of the company since its formation, 
has been advised by physicians to give up business on 
account of his health. He will retain his interest, however. 
in the Laswell Land & Lumber Company, of Arbyrnd. 

J. S. Garetson, formerlv of the Garetson-Greason Lumber 
Company, this citv, on May 1 will become the manager 
of the hardwood denartment of the Crossett Lumber Com- 
pany, at Crossett, Ark. 





FROM AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER 


Houston, Trx., April 25.—Local lumber people will 
bid on an order for 1,800,000 feet of lumber to be used 
in the construction of the floating dry dock of the 
Galveston Dry Dock Company within the next few weeks. 
According to Charles N, Crowell, general manager, the order 
will soon be given. Work on the big project is to be started 
as soon as the marine ways which are now under construc- 
tion have been completed. They are expected to be in onera- 
tion by June 10. The dry dock will be located on Pelican 
Spit, a tract of 600 feet in width by 1,300 feet in depth 
having been leased to the company by the citv. The float- 
ing dry dock will be built in three sections and will require 
about a year to complete. 

Slightly increased activity is shown in railroad buying 
in the southern yellow pine district of east Texas, although 
purchases continue in small quantities. Inquiries are out 
for four months’ requirements by the Wabash Railroad, and 
the Texas & Pacific is buving to some extent. 

An order for ten cars of lumber has been placed with the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company by the International & Great 
Northern. The receivers of the line last week were granted 
authority to issue receiver’s certificates in the sum of $1,- 
400.000, of which half will be used in improvement projects, 
which include the purchase of new cars, building of trackage 
and other eauipment. Approximately $185.000 has been 
appropriated bv the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railroad to 
be expended in improvements by replacing bridges and 
trestles and trackage. 

Large purchases of lumber are exnected to be made by the 
Southern Pacific before the end of Tuly, by which time more 
than 40,000 tons of steel rails will have been received, ac- 
cording to an announcement just made. 





AN EAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINT 

Beaumont, TEx., April 24.—The tightening up of the 
ear situation and a slight dropping off of orders were 
the noticeable features in local lumber circles last week. 

Manufacturers are confident the lull in business is onl? 
temporary, resulting from the threatened drouth in Texas 
Todav’s general rain throughout Texas and Oklahoma ma 
terially brightened the snirits of mill men and retailers. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad Company announced toda) 
that the embarga on coastwise lumber through Port Arthur 
had been lifted, indicating that at least a few bottoms are 
available. 

Local retail lumber business is better than it has been 
in months, due to the local building activity. Contractors 
report that more than 100 new cottages are now being 
erected in Beaumont, and thev are being sold or rented as 
soon as completed. <A half dozen apartment houses have 
been built here since the first of the year and four new 
ones are under construction. 





A man in India wishes to receive catalogs and full 
information from American manufacturers of stump- 
pullers. This name may be obtained from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or its district of- 
fices by referring to No. 20,752. 
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‘VIRGIN UNTURPENTINED TIMBER MARKS: 
a 


Hammond Quality” 


[AND EMPHASIZES S THE SUPERIORITY ORITY OF ALLOUR 
| ow Pine Timbers 
and Roagh Kiln Dried Finish. 
up to 110 feet. 
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We only offer the ‘Real Honest to Goodness” 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
acilities 
and 


Best of Service. 


Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’I Mgr. Cable Address, “‘Redcypress”’ 

















Long Leaf ~ 


‘YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock-Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “‘Since 1867" Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. _j 








POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., iiacbvta. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft SharrLeat Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
. as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 

















Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Yellow Pine, Cypress and Hardwood Lumber 
HuGu CorRY, Pres. ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


D. LURRY, Secy. 
J. E. THORSELL, Vice-Pres. 


HvGH Corky, JR., Treas. 








Forest Mensuration 


By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 
| American Lumberman ptartorn &., Chicago 
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And want your inquiries and orders 
when in the market for 


Washington ™ Wertccs'imica “4 


White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Whit 
Idaho Fir, Fir a — aa 


Ghiornia “SS 
Northern **Wr2.20 Whi rine 
OUR GUARANTEE 


Good Grades. 
Right Prices. 


Prompt Shipments. 
Satisfied Customers. 




















We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 
DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN. 





[or —{9) 
THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











[+ 


{o] 
Blackwell - Panhandle 

| Idaho 

White Pine 


For OHIO TRADE. 





| The Allyn 
Lumber Co. 


Engineers Building, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 














SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE 


SAVANNAH, GA., April 24.—The congestion of lumber 
that has prevailed for several weeks at the north Atlantic 
ports is row being felt in Savannah, and the terminals, 
both railway and steamship, are becoming crowded with 
material that can not be moved. The transportation com- 
panies are making an effort to relieve the situation, but so 
far without avail. Because of the cheaper rates prevailing 
here much lumber is moving through Savannah that right- 
fully ought to go through other ports. It is this stuff that 
is seriously affecting the situation. Millmen and dealers are 
preparing to curtail the output until normal conditions are 
regained, working to that end in codperation with the trans- 
portation companies. 

Prices are active but not particularly strong. Demand for 
lumber is satisfactory. The principal stumbling block in the 
way of good business is the lack of proper transportation 
facilities. 

There is nominally nothing doing in naval stores, the 
depression that has prevailed in the market for some time 
still continuing. 














IN NORTHEASTERN FLORID 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., April 22.—In spite of the fact 
that the embargo on the New Haven railroad was prac- 
tically raised last week, the situation at the local docks 
is not perceptibly improved. Outgoing steamships are taking 
more lumber away than they have been for some time, but 
the congestion nevertheless is so great that little impression 
has as yet been made upon the visible supply of lumber at 
the docks. 

A large local dealer congratulated himself on picking up 
a schooner charter this week despite the fact that he paid 
$14 a thousand, the highest known price in the history of 
the trade and twice the price of the average charter under 
normal conditions. The boat was the schooner Brina P. 
Pendleton, which will carry 650,000 feet of lumber from 
Jacksonville to New York. 

Demand for lumber is great and fancy prices are being 
offered where delivery can be guaranteed. This, however, 
is an impossibility and shippers are wary about accepting 
business. Lumbermen agree that the outlook is good. 

A big delegation of eastern cypress manufacturers will go 
to New Orleans next month to attend the May meeting 
there. They are going in a special car, under supervision of 
William Petrie, assistant secretary, in charge of the Jack- 
sonville office. It will be the first time the eastern manu- 
facturers will have met with their western brethren in 
Louisiana, and an enjoyable time is expected. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS 


BALtTIMorE, Mp., April 25.—Members of the lumber 
trade here, and especially exporters, received last week 
copies of pamphlets sent out by the National Marine 
League of che United States of America, which is engaged 
in a country-wide campaign to create sentiment in favor of 
the creation of a merchant marine. The principal pamphlet, 
which bears the striking and entirely apt title ‘‘Keep the 
Flag Flying,” sets forth in the first place the aims and ob- 
jects of the league, and then, by an array of statements 
and figures, undertakes to show impressively the importance 
of a merchant marine to any country that wishes to develop 
her commerce. 

Forest fires have been raging in the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of Maryland and Virginia during the last week, and have 
overrun thousands of acres, doing much damage. Sections 
of Washington County, Maryland, have been visited, and 
areas of Oranze and Louisa counties, Virginia, have also been 
swent. 

Thomas H. Mason, who recently established himself at 
Washington as a timber expert, is at work forming a com- 
pany to establish yards and a mill at Shenandoah Junction, 
W. Va.. to assemble lumber for distribution to various 
points throughout the Bast. Shenandoah Junction is the 
meeting point of three railroads that penetrate rich lumber- 
ing sections, and is therefore peculiarly well located for an 
assembling yard, such as that contemplated. The formation 
of the company is said to be practically complete, one of 
those interested being a brother of Mr. Mason, James Mason, 
of Charlestown, W. Va. Thomas H. Mason is putting in 
considerable time at the plant of the Williamson Veneer 
Works in Highlandtown, this city. 





IN THE LAND OF THE SKY 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., April 24.—Asheville is experiencing 
the greatest building boom in many years, and most of 
the houses going up are constructed of wood. Local 
retail lumbermen declare they have not had such a demand 
for building material in many years and the boom has been 
the direct cause of several wholesale firms adding a retail 
department to their business, 

Lumber prices are still steady, with more shipping than 
last week, owing to the raising, in a modified form, of the 
embargo on timber and lumber shipments by some of the 
eastern railroads. Demands for hardwoods of various kinds 
come in daily, and inquiries from all portions of the United 
States are being received. Common grades of hemlock, oak 
and chestnut move well, and the lumbermen find a market 
at a good price for practically all the lumber they can pro- 
duce. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 














FROM THE CANADIAN METROPOLIS 


Ortawa, OntT., April 27.—The continued cold weather 
that has been holding up the spring drives in the Ottawa 
Valley for the last three weeks has at last broken and 
lumbermen are hoping that the coming of real spring will 
no longer be delayed. There is still plenty of ice and snow 
on the lakes and on some of the rivers, however, and there 
is no doubt that everything will be delayed at least three 
weeks. The quantity of logs that will be taken out this 
season can now be estimated. The general statement is that 
it will be considerably less than last year. This does not 
mean, however, that production will be limited to the same 
extent since a large number of logs remaining over from 
last year will be added to the winter’s cut. 

As a result of the limitations imposed by the British 
authorities on the importation of certain woods and of the 
growing scarcity of tonnage it is expected that the export 
trade in lumber to Great Britain this year will practically 
cease except as regards Government requirements. For the 
supply of the latter special transports are provided, but for 
the handling of ordinary export business vessels are almost 
impossible to get except at prohibitive prices. As a result 
Canadian lumbermen are turning to the United States mar- 
kets to furnish buyers for some of the grades that have in 
other years been sold in England. Spruce and lath are 
reported to be selling freely in New York from this dis- 
trict. Business is held up in some centers becapse of car 
shortage. The Canadian Pacific Railway has placed a 


— 


temporary embargo on the delivery of cars to the Initer- 
colonial on . at Montreal. 

There have been few changes in prices lately, thouch 
shell box orders have stiffened the quotations for spru 
pine, birch and maple. 


AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS 

Toronto, Ont., April 24.—There is no notewortly 
change in trade conditions except a very limited and 
gradual improvement in the domestic demand for lumber 
Operators who have lately returned from northern Ontario 
state that the cut of logs has practically all been transported 
to the water. While conditions generally are favorable for 
driving, there being plenty of water, experienced river drivers 
are hard to obtain. 

Accounts as to the probable cut of lumber this season 
differ somewhat according to locality, the general opinion 
being that while there may be some shortage of pine it will 
not seriously be felt, owing to the smaller demand. There 
is no question, however, that the output of hemlock will 
show a large decrease. Lath are scarce, but the demand is 
light. Some of the mills are starting up for the season. 





FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS 


Sr. Joun, N. B., April 24.—The ice has run out of the 
rivers and the log drivers will soon be in full swing, 
with plenty of snow in the deep woods to keep the 
streams up to a good driving pitch. . Preparations are being 
made for work at the booms, and more of the mills are be- 
ginning operations. There is no doubt that the cut of logs 
last winter was considerably larger than had been expected, 
as an abundance of snow and a late spring gave oppor- 
tunity to prolong the operations. 





NOTES FROM WESTERN CANADA 

WINNIPEG, MAN., April 25.—Conditions in the lumber- 
ing industry in western Canada have considerably im- 
proved during the last two weeks. Summer-like weather 
prevails throughout the prairie Provinces and building has 
started at many points. The farmers are ordering fair 
quantities of lumber for the erection of new buildings, espe- 
cially implement sheds, granaries and silos, in expectation 
of another record crop this fall. 

Farther west the lumbermen are more optimistic than for 
several months. The mountain millmen have recovered from 
the bad weather and orders are coming in at a fair rate. 

Important legislation was passed by the Alberta Provincial 
government last week when the tax on timber berths was 
reduced from 21% cents an acre to 1 cent an acre. Several 
of the Edmonton timber holders protested against this still 
high tax. In Saskatchewan the charges are only $5 a 
section, while the new Alberta tax of 1 cent will mean a 
tax of $6.40 a section. 


HYMENEAL | 


HAMMER-WILSON.—Birchall Hammer, third son of 
Thomas B. Hammer and the last to join the lumber con- 
cern, Hammer Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa., was united 
in marriage April 24 to Miss Olive May Wilson, who is 
known all over the country as the “Santa Claus Girl’ 
because she inaugurated the pretty custom of acting in 
that capacity to poor children who addressed létters to 
that kind, mythical individual and mailed them. Both 
the young folks are very popular and have a host of 
friends. The wedding took place in Calvary Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Germantown, Pa., the ceremony be- 
ing conducted by Rev. J. Thompson Cole, of St. Paul’s 
Church, assisted by Rev. Franklin Moore, pastor of 
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MR. AND MRS. BIRCHALL HAMMER 


Calvary Church. Miss Wilson was given in marriage 
by her father. Miss Dorothy Wilson, a sister of the 
bride, was maid of honor and John Lovering Hammer, 
a brother of the groom, was best man. There were S!X 
bridesmaids, two flower girls and six ushers. A reception 
followed the ceremony and then the happy couple started 
on an extended honeymoon, from which they will return 
to reside at 332 Seymour Street, Germantown. 


JACKSON-BOND.—Information received at the office 
of the E. E. Jackson Lumber Go., in the Keyser Building, 
Baltimore, Md., from Richard H. Jackson, secretary and 
treasurer of the company, who married last Febru- 
ary Miss Catherine Bond, a daughter of Judge Bond, 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, is to the effect that 
the young couple have arrived in Japan and are taking 
in the notable sights of the land of the Mikado. Mr. and 
Mrs. Jackson have been traveling ever since their mar- 
riage, have made stops at San Francisco and other Pa- 
cific coast points and thence proceeded to Hawaii and 
to Japan. The time of their return is uncertain. 


A Fir in England wishes to receive catalogs and e. i. f. 
quotations from American manufacturers of fancy mold- 
ings for picture frames, and mirrors and sheet glass 10° 
picture and cabinet work. The name of the firm may b¢ 
obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce or its district offices, by referring to No, 20,689. 
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OBITUARY 


JOSEPH A. SEDGWICK.—The death of Joseph A. 
Sedgwick, secretary and treasurer of the Fore River 
Shipbuilding Corporation, occurred on April 14, at his 
nome, 240 Goffe Street, Quincy, Mass. He enjoyed a wide 
acquaintance among lumber dealers. His company was 
one of the largest users of lumber, and especially of high 
grade hardwoods, around Boston. He was attacked by 
tonsilities March 24 and had undergone an operation 
from which he failed to recover. He was a young man, 
being only 45 years of age. Mr. Sedgwick had served 
through the Spanish War with Rear Admiral Francis T. 
Bowles, then a naval constructor, and when Mr. Bowles 
became president of the Fore River Shipbuilding Co., as 
it then was known, he sent for Mr. Sedgwick and brought 
him into the organization. Previously Mr. Sedgwick had 
been employed in the purchasing department at the navy 
yard in New York, where his ability quickly attracted 
attention. 


MRS. GRACE EVANS SMITH.—The death of Mrs. 
Grace Evans Smith, wife of Marcius C. Smith, occurred 
at their residence, 524 South Ardmore Avenue, Los An- 
geles, Cal., April 22. Mr. Smith is a member of the 
Freeman-Smith Lumber Co., of Millville, Ark., and was 
one of the incorporators when the company was founded 
as the J. A. Freeman Lumber Co., at Davenport, Iowa. 


JOHN A, TOOMEY.—The death of John A. Toomey, a 
brother of T. F. Toomey, assistant to the president of 
the International Lumber Co., with Chicago offices in the 
Lumber Exchange, occurred April 25 at 7844 Morgan 
Street, Chicago. Besides the brother two sisters, Rose 
A. and Julia V. Toomey, survive. Funeral services were 
conducted Thursday from St. Leo’s Church and interment 
was at Calvary. 


WILLIAM B. STILES.—A well known lumberman of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., William B. Stiles, 67 years old, 
dropped dead on an interurban car April 25, while on his 
way from Mount Clemens to Detroit. Mr. Stiles was vice 
president and general manager of the Stiles Bros. Co., 
one of the largest dealers in lumber in Michigan. He 
went to Grand Rapids forty-three years ago and began 
jobbing lumber in a small way, building up a big busi- 
ness. Besides his widow he is survived by two sons. 


A. W. MAXWELL.—The death of A. W. Maxwell, land 
and timber agent of the Great Southern Lumber Co., of 
‘Bogalusa, La., occurred April 14 at Brookhaven, Miss., 
where he had resided for about fifteen years. Mr. Max- 
well was born in St. Stephens, New Brunswick, in 1858, 
went south in 1888 and helped to establish the Braken- 
ridge Lumber Co., at Maxwell, La. On the death of his 
partner in that enterprise he removed to Mississippi and 
entered the employ of the Pearl River Lumber Co., being 
retained by_ its successor, the Great Southern Lumber 
Co., when the latter took over its timber holdings. Mr. 
Maxwell is survived by his widow, two brothers and two 
sisters, 


MRS. L. E. HIBLER.—Mother of Mrs. Oscar S. Tam, 
Mrs. L. E. Hibler, 77 years old, died April 24 at Orange, 
Tex. Mrs. Tam is the wife of General Manager Tam, of 
the Miller-Link Lumber Co. The mills of the company 
closed half a day out of respect to Mrs. Hibler’s memory. 
Mrs. Hibler was a resident of Kansas City, Mo., and was 
in Texas on a visit. Mrs. H. W. Jacques, another daugh- 
ter, and Mrs. Tam took the remains to Kansas City for 
interment. 


EDWIN FORREST METLAR.—The death of Edwin 
Forrest Metlar, formerly secretary of the California Pine 
Box & Lumber Co., San Francisco, Cal., occurred April 
20. Mr. Metlar is survived by a widow and three sons, 
Forrest W., George W. and Edwin T. Metlar, and by a 
brother, William S. Metlar, and two sisters, Mrs. George 
Fossas and Mrs. C. Lacey, of Seattle, Wash. ‘Mr. Metlar 
was connected with the California Pine Box & Lumber 
Co. for a number of years and resigned on account of ill 
health the first of the year, after having served for a 
long period as secretary. 





























ELIHU HUTTON.—A prominent lumberman, Col. Elihu 
Hutton, 78 years old, died April 19 at his residence near 
Huttonville, W. Va. He developed much of the timber- 
land of West Virginia, being associated with prominent 
capitalists. He served in the Civil war and was a mem- 
ber of the state legislature from 1877 to 1879. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and two daughters, Mrs. W. H. Cobb 
and Mrs. J. Floyd Strader, of Elkins, and three sons, Har- 
vey Woodford and B. Forest, of Huttonsville, and Ernest, 
of Wayland, Ky. 


AARON KERRY.—At the age of 80 years, Aaron Kerry, 
father of A. S, Kerry, the latter a prominent lumberman, 
logger and timberland owner of Seattle, Wash., for many 
years, and now extensively engaged in logging at Kerry, 
Ore., died_at his home in Seattle, April 15. He was a 
native of Norfolk, England, coming to the United States 
when 8 years old and moved from Michigan to Seattle 
in 1998. He leaves a widow, six daughters and five sons. 








JAMES H. BERRY.—Formerly a prominent lumberman, 
James H, Berry, died April 15 at his old home in Urbana, 
Ohio. He was a resident of Fayetteville, Ark., from 1904 
to 1912, during which time he was president and general 
manager of the Fayetteville Wagonwood & Lumber Co., 
retiring from that position in the fall of 1911. 


_, WILLIAM. H. SHERRY.—A well known lumber dealer 
of Connersville, Ind., William H. Sherry, of William H. 
Sherry & Son, died at his home in that city April 13. He 


S survived by his widow and three sons. 


.,GEORGE V. STARK.—Treasurer of the Bauerle & 
Stark Co., cabinetmakers of Chicago, George V. Stark, 


‘= years old, died April 24 at 5439 Winthrop Avenue. He 
leaves a widow. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
7 ALEXANDRIA, La., April 27.—The Stephenson Lumber Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, Wis., formed in that city this week, 
Pought 58,000 acres of timberland near Gloster, Miss. The 
ompany will erect an electrically equipped plant at Gloster. 


_ The D. & D, Lumber Co., of Cumberland, Md., has bought 
ract of timber near Wellersburg, Pa. The tract was 


bought from Amos Troutman and contains more than 1,000,- 
“OU Teet of timber, 





se The Consolidated Lumber Co., of Manistique, Mich., has 
30 Goan an option on 43,000 acres of land in Cloverland, on 
to k 0 acres of which is 200,000,000 feet of timber, sufficient 
a bps the Manistique mills running for twenty-five years. 
“ie tract is the largest in the Upper Peninsula. 


Boe of the largést and most important timber transac- 
Hal Hep ted recently is that of a syndicate composed of 
ari - Bacon, Herman Rosenheim, Henry Blun, J. Ferris 
van — J. W. Barnes & Co., who bought 24,000 acres of 
009 Ongleaf pine in western Florida for about $200,- 


The Michigan Trust Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has sold to Richard G,. Peters, of Manistee, Mich., 37,000 
acres of timberland on Tampa Bay in Florida, at a con- 
sideration of $400,000. As part payment the Michigan 
Trust Company took real estate in Chicago valued at $125,- 
000. The transaction cleans up one of the large holdings 
in the widely scattered estate of Mr. Peters and is a step 
in the readjustment of his affairs. 





The Kersbrook Development, composed of F. C. Henry, 
J. W. Rutherford, J. G. Stikeleather and J. S. Hursey, has 
bought the holdings of the Bee Tree Lumber Company, near 
Asheville, N. C. The tract, which contains about 3,000 
acres, is estimated to contain about 10,000,000 feet of 
virgin timber and the company will build a railroad into 
the timber and operate two sawmills. 


O. J. Gray, of St. Paul, Minn., has bought 35,000 acres 
of timberland in Coos County, Oregon, including the Mer- 
chant holdings and some of the holdings of the Menasha 
Woodenware Company. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


NEw York, April 25.—A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed in Newark April 21 by Maynard A. Cheney, for- 
merly president of the South Georgia Lumber Company, the 
liabilities being $687,259 and no assets. The case was re- 
ferred to Referee George W. Porter. Mr. Cheney has been 
in the lumber business for a number of years. He formerly 
was in another line at Chicago a number of years ago and 
subsequently organized the South Georgia Lumber Company 
at Savannah, Ga. t the time of the failure of the Charles 
R. Partridge Lumber Company, Jersey City, the South 
Georgia Lumber Company was a creditor for over $100,000 
and in the reorganization of the Partridge business by large 
banking creditors, Cheney became one of the organizers and 
promoters of the Interstate Lumber Company, Jersey City. 
Subsequently this company went into the hands of a re- 
ceiver. The Southern Seaboard Lumber Corporation was 
formed and took over the South Georgia Lumber Company, 
with other concerns, but this plan did not work out and a 
Baltimore bank, which held the timberland at Savannah 
having collateral for money foreclosed their mortgage a 
short time ago, thereby wiping out the South Geergia Lum- 
ber Company’s assets. ‘The liabilities of the Interstate 
Lumber Company and the South Georgia Lumber Company 
are heavy and there is no prospect of lumber creditors 
of the latter ever receiving anything on their claims, but 
certain litigation by banks on the Interstate Lumber Com- 
pany may result in creditors of that concern receiving a 
percentage of their claims. 

Mr. Cheney was an endorser on a large number of notes 
of the South Georgia Lumber Company and the Interstate 
Lumber Company and in connection with the Southern Sea- 
board Lumber Corporation, and it was for the purpose of 
clearing up his responsibility of those notes that the bank- 
ruptcy petition was filed. It is not expected that his cred- 
itors will ever receive anything. 














BuFFALo, N. Y., April 24.—Anthony Miller, an active 
member of the hardwood trade here, with yard for a num- 
ber of years at 893 Eagle Street, has made an assignment 
to Elmer J. Sturm, a member of the hardwood firm Miller, 
Sturm & Miller. The assets are reported to be about $26,- 
000, with liabilities placed at $60,000. It is hoped that 
pegs nad be so adjusted that Mr. Miller may continue in 

e trade. 


St. Louris, Mo., April 24.—Creditors of the R, M. Morriss 
Lumber Co., which has offices in the Boatmen’s Bank Build- 
ing, April 21 filed a petition in bankruptcy against the com- 
pany and asked the appointment of a receiver. The peti- 
tioning creditors are the Craven Lumber Co., of Dallas, Tex., 
which filed a claim of $780; the Boeuf River Land & Lum- 
ber Co., of Logtown, La., with a claim of $821, and the 
Philip J. Toomer Lumber Co., of Hattiesburg, Miss., with a 
claim of $86. None of the officers of the Morriss company 
reside in St. Louis. 





EVANSVILLE, IND., April 25.—In the Dearborn County 
Circuit Court at Lawrenceburg, Ind., April 18, a decree was 
entered for the sale of the chair factory of A. Wieman & 
Co., at Lawrenceburg, which has been in the hands of a 
receiver for some time, 





, Jackson, Miss., April 24.—The Supreme Court of Miss- 
issippi today handed down an important decision in the 
case of the Planters Lumber Co. vs. Thompson, a new 
question being decided. In this decision the court holds 
that where a material man furnishes material that goes 
into the repair of a house and the house and lot are 
owned by the wife, and the bill of material is bought 
by the husband and sold to him on his own account, the 
material man has a lien on the house only and not the 
land, which lien may be enforced against the husband 
by sale of the house only and the proceeds applied to 
the payment of the account to the material man. 





FROM NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS 


OmanHa, Nes., April 25—A marked softening in the 
yellow pine market has been noted in this section during 
the last ten days. The wholesalers are at a loss to 
understand it. The demand is still brisk and the western 
stuff in competition with it is high. The mills have created 
the break in the market by quoting direct to the trade an 
unusually low line of prices. The slump in the southern yel- 
low pine prices in this territory has been fully $1 a thou- 
sand in ten days. There is a belief among the dealers here 
that this cut was made by the yellow pine mills in an effort 
to win back some of the trade they lost to the western fir 
men during the fall and winter, when yellow pine could 
not be had or when it was so high for a time that fir made 
great inroads upon the trade in this section. There is a 
feeling, however, that the yellow pine market is again 
strengthening a little. This is evidenced by the fact that 
some good sales have been made in transit by Omaha firms, 
one reporting the sale of a string of five cars. 

The lumber trade is brisk all over Nebraska. The farm- 
ers have been buying heavily this spring and the towns are 
doing much building. 

dozen of the big lumber firms of Omaha are to meet 
at the commercial club rooms in Omaha tomorrow and will 
arrange to combat the recent rise of 2% cents per hundred- 
weight in the rates on cedar fence posts from the southern 
field to Omaha. The Traffic Bureau of Omaha will be in- 
voked in the matter and the case is to be carried to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The commodity rate 
from the southern mills to Kansas City and St. Joseph has 
recently been cancelled and the through rate has been 
made to apply, which puts the posts into the general classi- 
fication and into a rate 2% cents higher than that quoted 
for posts specifically. 





THE EXECUTIVE council of the Province of British 
Columbia announces that legislation will be introduced 
looking toward the aiding of ship building to the extent 
of a sum not to exceed $2,000,000, by way of guaranty. 
It is further proposed that at least ten ships shall be 
laid down, five of which shall be in Victoria or vicinity. 


























Resid of Theodore A. Ripson, Hempstead, L. I., | 


finished in Birch. 


Birch 


Is A Permanent Wood | 





The finish and lustre last as long | 
as the wood itself. It does not | 
| warp nor shrink. Close-grained, 
wear-resisting, and not easily mar- 
red, Birch can be depended upon 
to stay where it is put and give 
steady, reliable service. This feat- 
ure of permanency is a mighty 
big selling point for you dealers 
| who are wide awake and want to 
| meet the demands of present day 


builders. 


ig Sales Possible 


Being suited to all sorts of interior 
work, casing, base, flooring, mould- 
ings, ornamental columns, newel 
posts, stairways, brackets, grills, 
mantels, etc. it offers a variety of 
uses that makes your selling field 
almostunlimited. These uses com- 
bined with the general publicity 
being given Birch are sure to in- 
crease the demand for it and we 
want you to get your share of the 
good profits sure to follow. The 
only way to dothis is to have Birch 
in stock. Be prepared to show the 
lumber itself and have a copy of 
our Birch Book “A” on your desk 
to show your customers views of 
homes finished throughout with 
Birch — that’s the way to clinch the 
big sales and big profits. | 











| 

| 
An inquiry sent to any one of the 
firms below asking for Birch Book 
“A’’, will bring you full informa- 
tion about this peer of finish 
woods. 





WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., | WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 


Hayward, Wis. Chassell, Mich. 
MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 


Appleton, Wis. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 





FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 





GOODMAN LUMBER CO., ana 
Goodman, Wis. cago, | 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 1. STEPHENSON CO., 
Stanley, Wis. Wells, Mich. 
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- PITTSBURGH | 











fF AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. | 


—— MANUFACTURERS —— 


SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
CORK WHITE PINE 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for 


. : 4 also— 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work YELLOW PINE and 
IDAHO WHITE PINE HARDWOODS 


General Offices, 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO) 'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 
























q S 
4 West Penn Lumber Co. 

‘ Wholesale Lumber Y 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
VALI LALA SAD IFAD PDA DPA 




















Pin DOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine. 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co., erzrspuRGH PA. 

















William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 

















LOCAL AND PERSONAL 




















Everything in 
North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 





Harrison Bldg., 


Hallowell & Souder, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 
206-210 Bellevue Court Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Solicits all inquiries for 


White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. 








Dustman’s Co.ering the construction of modern 


homes, bungalows, farm buildings, 
Book of Plans barns, store fronts, store buildings, gar- 


OPH . ages; also the various phases of con- 
and Building Construction struction. A good book for the retailer 


to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 














J. H. Queal, of J. H. Queal & Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
spent Wednesday in Chicago. 

Thomas S. McFarland, of the Thomas McFarland 
Lumber Company, Cairo, Ill, spent Thursday in 
Chicago. 

E. B. Hazen, general manager of the Douglas Fir 
Sales Company, Portland, Ore., was one of the western 
lumbermen in Chicago during the week. 


F. F. Fish, Chicago, secretary of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, spent Wednesday and Thurs- 
day at Grand Rapids, Mich., attending to association 
matters. 


A. H. Ruth, Chicago manager of the G. W. Jones 
Lumber Company, of Appleton, Wis., called upon trade 
in Rockford, Ill., and southern Wisconsin points during 
the week. 


G. H. Temple, manager of the southern department of 
the Probst Lumber Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, while in 
Chicago Wednesday and Thursday exchanged trade views 
with several of the local lumbermen. 


E. B. Norman, of the Holly Ridge Lumber Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky., stopped off in Chicago Tuesday, 
en route to Detroit and other points further east. The 
company’s mill is at Holly Ridge, La. 


Homer S. Sackett, of the trade extension department 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
spent several days at Minneapolis, Minn., in the inter- 
est of the extension work of the association. 


R. C. Clark, sales agent in Chicago territory for the 
Tremont Lumber Company, of Winnfield, La., advises 
that May 1 his offices will be located at 608 Harris Trust 
Building, 111 West Monroe Street, telephone Central 217. 


H. D. Langille, manager of the Portland (Ore.) of- 
fices of James D. Lacey & Co., spent a part of the 
week in Chicago, conferring with local officers of the 
company. The offices of the Lacey concern are in the 
McCormick Building. 


R. L. Gilbert, sales manager of the J. W. Darling 
Lumber Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, made a business 
trip through this territory this week ‘and spent a few 
days in Chicago. He stated that while he had found 
Some business spotty, conditions generally are good. 


F. T. Dooley, of the F. T. Dooley Lumber Company, 
Memphis, Tenn., was a local trade visitor on Tuesday of 
this week. He stated that business is good with his com- 
pany and that he believed that present prices on hard- 
woods would hold. Generally speaking, dry stocks of 
hardwoods are scarce, he stated. 


Charles H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, Ind., former presi- 
dent of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, and 
T. M. Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Company, 
Louisville, Ky., one of the present directors of the asso- 
ciation, were among the prominent hardwood men who 
were visitors in Chicago this week. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, manufacturer of automatic hoisting and conveying 
appliances, announces the appointment of Alexander C. 
Brown, vice president of the company to the position of 
general manager. Mr. Brown succeeds Richard B. Sheri- 
dan, who has resigned to accept another position. 


F. J. Darke, sales manager of the J. 8. Stearns Lum- 
ber Company, Odanah, Wis., stopped off in Chicago 
Thursday and Friday, while enroute on a business trip 
east. Mr. Darke was very optimistic about business con- 
ditions and stated that the company’s mill at Odanah 
was operating night and day and that it shortly would 
start to run the planing mill overtime. 


E. L. Kurth, sales manager of the Angelina County 
Lumber Company, Keltys, Tex., spent most of the week 
in Chicago and in this territory. Mr. Kurth, who is 
an occasional visitor in this territory, declared that 
Texas retail lumbermen were confident of good busi- 
ness this season because of the much needed rains that 
fell throughout the State a short time ago. 


J. B. White, general manager of the Missouri Lum- 
ber & Land Exchange Company, Kansas City, Mo., who 
is one of the best known lumbermen of the country, 
as well as a prominent conservationist, spent Wednes- 
day in Chicago, stopping at the Congress Hotel. The 
company recently opened a Chicago office at 753 Rail- 
way Exchange Building, in charge of Bert E. Cook. 


Ek. G. Gillouly, sales manager of the Foster-Latimer 
Lumber Company, Mellen, Wis., while in Chicago Wednes- 
day said that most of the mills in that part of Wisconsin 
had had considerable difficulty within the last few days 
with high water. High water conditions stopped opera- 
tions of the company’s mill at Mellen for two days and 
the shutdown of its planing mill for several hours was 
also necessitated. 


J. E. Newman, sales manager of the Arkansas Lum- 
ber Company, Warren, Ark., after spending a week in 
Chicago, left for Detroit and Toledo, where he expected 
to remain a few days before returning to the South. 
He was accompanied by Joe H. Smith, special repre- 
sentative in this territory for the Arkansas group of 
soft pine mills. The office of the local representative 
is in the Lumber Exchange Building. 


Secretary R. H. Browne, of the Millwork Cost Infor- 
mation Bureau, of Chicago, announces a change in the 
date of the annual meeting. In last week’s issue of the 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the date was given as May 3, but 
the meeting has been changed to take place May 2. hie 
headquarters of the bureau are in the Lumber Exchanye 
Building, Chicago, and Secretary Browne expects to have 
a very interesting program with the same speakers «as 
announced last week. 


Prof. H. H. Chapman, of the Yale Forestry School, 
spent Wednesday in Chicago, en route south. While 
here he talked over forestry and lumber matters with 
EK. A. Sterling, manager of the trade extension depait- 
ment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Professor Chapman was on his way to Vreden- 
burgh, Fla., where the spring camp of the students of 
the Yale Forestry School will be maintained at the opera- 
tions of the Vredenburgh Lumber Company. 


The Pike-Dial Lumber Company which, since the 
erection of the Lumber Exchange Building, has main- 
tained an office at suite 1228, has removed its offices to 
the lumber district. The local yards of the company 
are at 2243 Loomis Street, while the offices that are 
just opened will be a block further north, at 2201 
Loomis Street. It will share offices in the building 
equipped by the Frank I. Abbott Lumber Company, 
The company is an extensive dealer in west Coast 
products and has for years maintained a big yard in 
the lumber district. 


The International Lumber Company moved its Chicago 
offices during the latter part of the week from suite 903 
to 1311 Lumber Exchange Building. This move will give 
the company double the space that it did occupy and it 
will possess six separate offices. T. F. Toomey, assistant 
to the president of the International Lumber Company, re- 
turned from Spooner and International Falls, Minn., on 
Monday, where he went to start the mills of the com- 
pany off on their new cut. It is expected that the mills 
of the company at these two points this year will cut 
125,000,000 feet of lumber, principally white pine. 





COMMERCE CLUBS CHOOSES TRAFFIC MANAGER 

BEAUMONT, TEx., April 24—Charles A. Bland, of 
Houston, chief of the tariff bureau of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, April 22 was appointed traffic manager 
of the Beaumont Chamber of Commerce. He will take 
charge of the local traffic bureau May 1. Reéstablish- 
ment of the traffic bureau was made possible by the 
recent reorganization campaign. Mr. Bland was selected 
as the man to fill the position because of his familiarity 
with the details of the famous Shreveport rate case, his 
knowledge of tariffs and rates, both intrastate and inter- 
state, and his acquaintance with the rate makers. Ben 
S. Woodhead, member of the committee which recom- 
mended Mr. Bland’s appointment, believes the selection 
is a very wise one. 


BULLETINS ON FARM BUILDING 


The first two of a series of nine bulletins of farm 
buildings of various types, which will go into detail on 
construction of various buildings about the farm, have 
just been completed by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. The author of these bulletins, 
K. J. T, Ekblaw, of the University of Illinois, is design- 
ing these bulletins especially as an aid to the retail 
lumber dealer who has an extensive farm trade. The 
first two of the bulletins are on farm implement sheds 
and grain storage buildings, which as a rule are neg- 
lected buildings about the farm. It is brought out in 
the bulletin on grain storage buildings that while 
economy in construction is a main factor in the building 
of implement shed, strength is of the utmost importance 
in the building of granaries. The problems of pressure 
on walls, the foundation strength, floors and framing 
are all given due consideration. The use of solid mate- 
rials, the right sizes and grades of lumber, it is asserted, 
will avoid the complaints against the old style 
buildings made of wood as being not of the best and 
not erected on the basis of strength of every timber in 
the construction. 


ANNOUNCE TENTH ANNUAL GOLF TOURNA- 
MENT 


A real bright spot this week in the lives of Chicago 
lumbermen golfers was occasioned when they received a 
notice from Secretary George T. Mickle that the tenth 
annual tournament of the Lumbermen’s Golf Associa- 
tion of Chicago would be held at the Beverly Country 
Club, on Friday, June 9. A complete program and list 
of events will be announced later. The golf contest is 
open to lumbermen from any part of the country; the 
only condition being that they be members of the asso- 
ciation. The annual golf tournament has been held at 
the Beverly Country Club before and the fact that Bev- 
erly has been chosen again, will be pleasing to the !um- 
bermen golfers who take an.interest in this event. 











RESIGNS MANAGERIAL POSITION 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 22.—C. E. Evans, general man- 
ager of the Weed Lumber Company, Weed, Cal., was 4 
Seattle visitor this week. While here Mr. Evans :n- 
nounced that he had resigned his position with the Weed 
Lumber Company, to become effective in the near future. 
Mr. Evans as a practical operator with many years 
experience in logging and manufacturing of umber doors 
and boxes has invented a very large number of practical 
and efficient labor-saving machines and processes used 
in this industry. He has many very valuable patents and 
his interests in these lines have become so extensive that 
he deems it necessary now to devote all his time to look- 
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ing after the manufacture and further the marketing of 


the various lines of equipment. He says he will probably 
make his headquarters hereafter in the Northwest, main- 
tuining offices in Seattle, Tacoma or Portland. He has 


nol. yet definitely decided at which point he will locate. 

Mr. Evans’ business is incorporated under the name 
of the Lumberman’s Specialties Company, which is a 
California corporation. A few of his important’ patents 
include a slip tongue ear for logging, a tieing machine 
for box shooks and lumber, the wedge dowel for making 
doors, Which has become famous through its extensive 
use by the Weed Lumber Company and other extensive 
manufacturers of doors. The Evans kiln equipment is 
also a very important part of Mr. Evans’ business. This 
equipment consists mainly of a take-up kiln car, which 
automatically takes up the slack in the binding of a load 
in the kilns during the process of drying, and the Evans 
automatic kiln car stacker and unloader. 

Mr. Evans has just closed a deal with the North Coast 
Dry Kiln Company, of Seattle, for the exclusive sale 
of the Evans kiln equipment in Washington, Oregon, 
California, Idaho and Montana. The North Coast Dry 





C. BE. EVANS, OF WEED, CAL. ; 
Resigning Manager of the Weed Lumber Company Who Will 
Enter Business for Himself 


Kiln Company is an old established concern located in 
Seattle, which has carried on an extensive business all 
over the Pacific coast, for many years supplying a large 
part of the mills with their kiln equipment. Mr. Evans 
has spent eleven years in charge of the active operation 
for the Weed Lumber Company and during that time has 
brought down to perfection the various machinery and 
equipment he has invented for practical use in that 
company’s operations, 


PLANS CONSOLIDATION AND EXPANSION 


Announcement is made that the Faust Bros. Lumber 
Company, of Jackson, Miss., and J. H. Faust & Co., 
of Paducah, Ky., will consolidate on May 1, and plans 
are being made for a larger business organization. 
There will be no change from the name of Faust Bros. 
Lumber Company. C. L. Faust, of Jackson, Miss., re- 
mains president and J. H. Faust, of Paducah, beeomes 
vice president, sueceeding W. H. Newcomb, who re- 
signed. B. M. Wakefield, who for several years has been 
associated with the company, is secretary and treasurer. 
A Chicago office will be opened at 607 Fisher Building 
and J. H. Faust will look after the sales in this territory. 
Mr. Faust has already moved his family to Chicago. 

The Faust Bros. Lumber Company is well known 
in the hardwood field. It had headquarters for a num- 
ber of years at Paducah, Ky., and on January 1, 1915, 
moved to Jackson, Miss. Previous to that the com- 
pany maintained a branch office in Jackson for some 
months, The change was made at that time in order 
that it could be closer to its mill operations, and 
these operations have gradually grown. Just recently, 
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©. I. FAUST, OF JACKSON, MISS.; 


President 








J. H. FAUST, OF CHICAGO; 
Vice’ President 


OFFICIALS OF THE FAUST BROS. LUMBER COMPANY 


in February, the concern completed at Magham, La., 
what it considers one of the best circular hardwood 
mills in the South. This mill has a capacity of 20,000 
feet of lumber a day and nothing but oak is being 
cut. The company is now building at Stewart, Miss., 
a mill that will have a daily capacity of 20,000 to 
25,000 feet. This will cut gum, oak and ash. For 
the last year the mill of the company at Lorman, Miss., 
has been cutting poplar. The company owns several 
thousand acres of hardwood timber in Mississippi and 
Louisiana. ; 

The Faust Bros. Lumber Company has been well 
recognized in the trade for the quality of its hard- 
woods, and how the company is preparing to take 
care of its growing trade in poplar, oak and gum can 
be judged from the above. ‘The telephone call of 
its new Chicago office will be Harrison 170. The com- 
pany maintains distributing yards at Cairo and Brook- 
port, Ill. It will continue to specialize in poplar from 
one to three inches thick; quarter-sawed and plain 
gum, both red and white, from one to two inches thick; 
ash, one to four inches thick, and gum, both sap and 
red, in inch thicknesses, 





WELL KNOWN LUMBERMAN ACCEPTS NEW 
POSITION 

EVANSVILLE, INpD., April 26.—Walt G. Bass, formerly 
of Nickey Bros. & Bass, of Memphis, Tenn., has accepted 
a position with the Evansville Veneer Company and will 
assume his new duties on May 1. He will become the 
general utility man of the company, a position occupied 
by George O. Worland until he became secretary and 
treasurer of the company about a year ago. Mr. Bass is 
recognized as one of the most competent of veneer men in 
the middle West. Before connecting himself with Nickey 
Bros. & Bass, Mr. Bass was with the Memphis Veneer & 
Lumber Company and before that time he was in the 
veneer business in Indianapolis. Mr. Bass will make 
this city his home. 





LUMBERMEN VOTE ON REFERENDA 


To discuss referenda Nos. 13 and 14 of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, members of sub- 
division No. 27 of the Chicago Association of Commerce 
met at luncheon Tuesday noon, April 25, at the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago, Lumber Exchange Build- 
ing. 

After partaking of an appetizing luncheon the members 
discussed referendum No. 13, ‘‘The Maintenance of 
Resale Prices.’’ P. E. Gilbert, chairman of subdivision 
No. 27, introduced Robert B. Beach, assistant business 
manager of the Chicago Association of Commerce, who 
briefly outlined the questions submitted for a vote as 
follows: i 

1. Shall there be Federal legislation permitting main- 
tenance of resale prices under proper restrictions on identi- 
fied merchandise, under competitive conditions? 

2. Should such legislation be an amendment to trade 
commission act, defining conditions under which price cut- 
ting is “unfair competition” and authorizing the Federal 
Trade Commission to prevent such price cutting in interstate 
and foreign commerce? 

By “identified merchandise” is meant trade-marked or 
branded goods. 

“Competitive conditions’ implies that there is no neces- 
sity — the consumer to purchase any particular brand or 
article. 

The real issue is the question whether it is to the public 
interest that distributers of identified merchandise should 
be free to determine the selling price, or whether the pro- 
ducers should have power to agree with distributers to 
establish a fixed selling price. : 

The majority report of the National chamber committee 
on maintenance of resale prices tavors the propositions 
stated in questions one and two. A minority report dis- 
approves price maintenance and recommends no Federal 
legislation. 

This proposition has been thoroughly discussed in pre- 
vious issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Gilbert 
called on several members for discussion after Mr. Beach 
had explained that the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and the Chicago Association of Commerce 
wish to get expressions of opinion and votes from all the 
various industries in the country upon these subjects. 

Mr. Gilbert said that in discussing this question it is 
necessary to assume that the Federal commission which 
will have authority to permit the establishment of resale 
prices will be honest. Discussion brought out the fact 
that the lumbermen should report as consumers only, 
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STATLE IR. 


Rates from $12 Per Day 


BUFFALO DETROIT CLEVELAND 
G50 Rooms 450 Baths 300 oem addition building 1000Rooms 1000Daths 


The Little Things 


HOTELS STATLER are called 


‘the complete hotels’? because 
with all the big conveniences and com- 
forts they provide, little things are not 
forgotten. 

Not only a delightfully comfortable room— 
but circulating ice water. Not only a complete 
model bath-room, but pajamas-hooks on the 
back of the door. Not only weil placed light- 
ing fixtures, but an automatic door-switch—and 
so on—hundreds of ‘‘little things’’ which save 
your time and temper, add to your comfort and 
convenience, and give you your full money’s 
worth and a little extra. 

One instance of Hotels Statler service to 

guests: you find a morning paper under your 
door when you wake—but you don’t find a 
charge for it on your bill. 

Your satisfaction is guaranteed, whether you 
spend $1.50 or $20 a day. 

You'll always find other lumbermen at the 
Statler. Most of them stop with us when in 
Buffalo, Cleveland or Detroit. 





B. M. WAKEFIELD, JACKSON, MISS. ; 


Meet Me at the 
TULLER 


For Value, Service, 
Home Comforts. 








f - . = ee — rm uspatieais . 
Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Av. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
200 7 a ie a... 
100 2.50 ‘-_- © 
100 «= = *3.00to5.00“ 450 " “ 


TOTAL, 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS—All Absolutely Quiet. 
Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente, 
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Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 


At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 

One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . . $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50, $4, $5 

Two persons Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . . $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room = $5 to $8 
Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 
with bath. Per day. 
2 persons, $5 to $8 
3 persons, $6 to $9 
4 persons, $7 to $12 





1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 













Chicago's Finest Hotel 
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The Cog That 
Never Slips 


between Prosperity and Business or Busi- 
ness and Profits. ‘That’s the service you 
dealers have been looking for. Now is the 
time to get acquainted with the superior 
quality of our 


Fir, Cedar, Spruce 
Hemlock Lumber 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
FACTORY STOCKS BOX SHOOKS 


and learn first hand the advantages we offer 
you in prompt shipments of all orders. A 
trial order will convince you that here is 
the place to send your orders. 


Tell us your needs. 


Lester W. David Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers—Merchants—Exporters 


544-548 Henry Building, SEATTLE 



























JOHN D. COLLINS 
LUMBER CO. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 





WE specialize in Straight or Mixed Cars Fir 

Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling and Dimen- 
sion — Hemlock Boards, Shiplap, Straight or Mixed 
Cars Cedar Siding or Shingles, or mixed with Fir 


Lumber. Write or Wire for Prices. 











Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 
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The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted. Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
paper, printing and special ruling are high grade. The Climax has 
110 pages and when closed is 44% x8'¢ inches. Price, postpaid, one 
copy 75 cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 

















inasmuch as this is a question which affects their busi- 
ness little or none. Mr. Pope moved that the subdivision 
resolve that the maintenance of resale prices as outlined 
in referendum No. 13 of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States does not affect the lumber business, 
but that the proposition as outlined in this referendum 
be approved. The motion was carried. 

The members present next took under consideration 
referendum No. 14, ‘‘Federal Aid for Vocational Edu- 
cation.’’ In presenting this subject, Mr. Beach said: 

seing on record for the establishment of vocational schools 
of manufacture, commerce, agriculture and home economics, 
maintained with Federal aid, the Chamber of Commerce ot 
the United States submits the following propositions : 

1. That there be liberal Federal appropriation for promo- 
tion of vocational education in the United States. 

2. That such appropriation be apportioned among the 
States on uniform basis, proportional to appropriations by 
the States for like purposes. 

3. That there be created a Federal board, representative 
of interests most concerned and compensated sufficiently to 
command great ability. 

_ 4 That such board create advisory committees, represent- 
ing industry, commerce, labor, agriculture, home making and 
general or vocational education. | 

The National chamber committee recommends all four 
propositions, supporting number three on grounds of the 
need of a Federal agency for consideration of vocational 
education and the administration of Federal laws relative 
thereto and holds in support of proposition four that such 
agency should be compelled by law to seek advice from 
persons actually engaged in the industries and occupations 
concerned. P : , t 

The argument against the questions submitted is based on 
doubt of constitutionality of Federal appropriation for educa- 
tion and contention that Government participation will 
lessen State responsibility. 

Mr. Pope favored Federal aid for vocational education, 
saying that anything that will help the workers of the 
United States to be more efficient and to earn a liveli- 
hood earlier in life, thus securing more early marriages, 
will not only increase the efficiency of the nation, but will 
tend to make more good citizens. After a very short dis- 
cussion, the meeting voted unanimously in favor of refer- 
endum No. 14, after which the meeting adjourned for 
informal talk and discussion. 





TO ASK FOR COMPREHENSIVE SURVEY 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
has issued a bulletin stating that the Government is 
to be asked through the Forest Service to make com- 
prehensive census or a survey of the nation’s fires. 
The lumbermen believe that statistics showing fire 
losses in the United States would show that the sus- 
ceptibility of wooden structures to fire has been great- 
ly overestimated and that the real cause of America’s 
fires lies in improper construction, rather than the na- 
ture of the material used for construction. It is to 
show the public whether or not this opinion holds true 
that the census will be asked. In the taking of the 
census, if such a survey is attempted, the lumbermen 
want the Forest Service, which would probably be en- 
trusted with the work, to investigate the sources of 
conflagration, in order that the building codes of the 
nation may be revised to prevent careless construction. 
The lumbermen believe that from 60 to 75 percent of 
the fire losses are due to lack of preventive measures, 
to bad design and to improper construction, rather 
than to the nature of the materials used. 

For instance, local investigations have shown in 
several cities that large numbers of fires in reality 
were caused by faulty placing of joists in chimneys 
and improper flue linings, the fire starting through 
careless exposure and in many cases outright viola- 
tion of building regulations, instead of being due to shin- 
gle roofs as has been charged. Some of the heaviest fire 
losses in the last year have been in buildings of so- 
called fireproof construction, as for example the Edison 
plant’s $5,000,000 loss. In the recent Nashville fire 
brick and stone structures collapsed under the heat, 
while the fire fighters were able to save buildings ad- 
joining that were of wood construction entirely. 

The proposed census also would indicate the effects 
of sprinkler systems in mill constructed buildings, 
those with heavy beams and pillars of slow-burning 
type, with properly protected openings and fire walls. 
The survey also would show the practical results of 
the use of shingles that had been treated with fire 
retardants. 


EXAMINATION OF ONE OF BANKRUPTS 

The examination of Felix R. Slimmer in connection 
with the petition in bankruptcy for the Skeele-Roedter 
Lumber Company, 1101 Fisher Building, Chicago, took 
place in the court room of Sidney C. Eastman, referee 
in bankruptcy, 907 Monadnock Building, Chicago, 
April 26. The facts leading up to the petition in 
bankruptcy were given on page 70 of the April 22 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Mr. Slimmer said that some time last winter he 
worked at the Wood Products Company as manager 
under a salary from the Skeele-Roedter Lumber Com- 
pany. The Wood Products Company owed the Skeele- 
Roedter Company a large account and it was in the 
hope of getting its money back that the latter took 
charge of the business of the former. For two months 
Mr. Slimmer ran the business of the Wood Products 
Company, after which Mr. Skeele went into the Wood 
Products Company and (Mr. Slimmer thought) became 
president of it. During one of the two months 
that Mr. Slimmer ran the business of the Wood Prod- 
ucts Company, he said, the bookkeeper made up a state- 
ment that showed a profit of $800 or $900 in one 
month. 

About February 21, 1916, in the office of the Skeele- 
Roedter Lumber Company, Mr. Slimmer signed a con- 
tract to buy out the stock of Mr. Roedter and pay for 
it out of the business. The salaries of Mr. Skeele 
and Mr. Roedter were $250 each but, witness said, 
Mr. Skeele overdrew about $100 a month. Mr. Slimmer 
also claimed that Mr. Skeele drew money out of the 





business after January 1, when he resigned. He said 
he saw the checks but did not know what they were for, 

At the time that Mr. Skeele left the business, Mr, 
Slimmer said, he and Mr. Hayes were told that a high 
honor was to be conferred upon them and that he was 
to be made president and Mr. Hayes was to be made 
vice president. At this time, Mr. Slimmer said, he 
signed stock certificates but paid no money and never 
saw the stock. 

By agreement between the attorneys of those repre- 
sented, Mr. Slimmer turned over to his attorney, Mr. 
Beilman, part of the $1,100 which he had drawn for his 
own account a few days before the firm failed, in- 
structing Mr. Beilman to turn the amount over to the 
receiver or the trustees on the order of the court. 

Fred W. Roedter was next examined and claimed 
emphatically that he had paid back to Mr. Slimmer 
$2,000 which he, Mr. Roedter, had borrowed from the 
company to pay Mr. Skeele when he got out of the 
company. Upon being reéxamined, Mr. Slimmer denied 
that he had received $2,000 from Mr. Roedter. Mr. 
Roedter said that he had paid this money at two dif- 
ferent times, $1,000 each time, but admitted that the 
money had been paid in currency. Mr. Skeele was 
examined and then Mr. Roedter testified that Mr. 
Skeele had been connected with the company in an in- 
formal way after January 1; that he was in the office 
after this date and that he drew some money after 
this date as late as February. 

The examination was continued to Friday at 2 
o’clock. 





‘*‘LUMBERMEN’S LOG’’ EMBODIES MANY 
FEATURES. 

‘‘The Lumbermen’s Log’’ or year book of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago is now off the press 
and is being distributed among the trade. The year 
book was prepared under the direction of Secretary E. 
E. Hooper and members of the publicity committee, and 





I. E. HOOPER, CHICAGO; 
Secretary Lumbermen’s Association 


is a very attractive volume of thirty-five pages, filled 
with much data and valuable information about the 
local trade. The book contains an alphabetical and tele- 
phone list of all resident members, a classified list of 
the divisions: ‘‘A’’ pine yards, ‘‘B’’ hardwood yards, 
‘¢C?? hardwood wholesalers, ‘‘D’’ pine wholesalers, ‘‘E’’ 
manufacturers, ‘‘F’’ commission salesmen, ‘‘G’?’ mill- 
men, nonresident members classified as manufacturers 
or dealers in softwoods or hardwoods, a list of asso- 
ciate members, officers and standing committees for the 
present year, the annual report for last year and charter 
bylaws and rules of order of the association. The volume 
is the first year book of the kind that the associa- 
tion has ever issued and much credit is due Secretary 
Hooper and the publicity committee for its attractive and 
valuable contents. The fact that the book contains 
telephone numbers of all the regular associate members 
is a feature that certainly will be appreciated by the 





COVER DESIGN OF YEAR BOOK OF LUMBERMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO 


trade,-as when any lumberman desires to call up any 
other lumberman’s office all he has to do is to refer 
to the year book and he can obtain the desired number at 
a glance. The book is being given distribution not 
only among the local trade but among lumber firms 
and similar lines that can be benefited by information 


that it presents. A reproduction is herewith presented: 


of the attractive cover page of the year book. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Greensboro—Straiton Bros. have been suc- 
ceeded by John A. Straiton. : : 

Ramer—W. H. Hunt has sold his sawmill and standing 
timber to R. C. Whatley. 

ARKANSAS. Gentry—The Gentry Lumber Co. has 
sold its stock of lumber to J. P. Roush, of the J. P. 
Roush Lumber Co. 

Jonesboro—The Jonesboro Spoke Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Hickson-Rogers Manufacturing Co. The 
latter company operates a large spoke and pin factory 
in Paragould, where the product of the Jonesboro factory 
will be shipped and put in finished shape for shipment 
to the markets of the world. 

CALIFORNIA. Elk-Point Arena-San Francisco—The 
L. E. White Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the 
Goodyear Redwood Co. 

Newhall—The Newhall Lumber Co. has been succeeded 


\by the Tampico-Glendale Lumber Co. 


\, GEORGIA. Savannah—Granbery & Ferris have been 
succeeded by J. G. Granbery. 


IDAHO. Malad City—The Malad Codperative Co. has 
been succeeded by the Weber Lumber Co., having head- 
quarters at Ogden, Utah. 

Nampa—Reinhardt & Rinaldo have been succeeded by 
the Independent Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Chesterfield—Duckles & Ibbetson have been 
succeeded by Murphy & Ibbetson. 

Chicago—The Lurya-Foster Lumber Co. is reported out 
of business. 

Dundee—A. F. Chapman has been succeeded by the 
A. F. Chapman Co., with an authorized capital of $30,000. 

Highland—The Highland Planing Mill & Lumber Co. 
has changed its name to the Hug Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co. 

Ipava—J. H. McCune has not been succeeded by the 
Nolan & McCune Lumber Co., as recently listed by a 
reporting agency. H. McCune continues business here 
the same as heretofore. The confusion having arisen, 
no doubt, by J. G. Nolan at Rushville being succeeded 
by the Nolan & McCune Lumber Co., which has no con- 
nection with J. H. McCune. 

Oak Park—The R. T. Feltus Lumber Co. has removed 
to 327 South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 

Rockford—The Rockford Furniture Co. has increased 
its capital stock to $225,000. 


INDIANA, Dunreath—The Dunreath Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Co., 
with purchasing department at Indianapolis. 

Elkhart—The Bristol Board & Paper Co.’s plant has 
been acquired by the Mengel Box Co., of Louisville, Ky. 

Ladoga—Ashby & Ashby; change in ownership. 

Michigan City—The Midland Chair & Seating Co. has 
been succeeded by S. Karpen & Bros., of Chicago, Ill. 

Monterey—The George Wolfram Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by D. R. Haschei. 

IOWA. Muscatine—-The Huttig Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Collins-Hill Lumber Co. 

Bevington—T. F. Johnson kas sold his lumber busi- 
ness to the W. O. Sloan Lumber Co., of Des Moines. 

Stratford—J, F. Norling has sold his interest in the 
Williams & Norling Lumber Co. to Chris Williams and 
the firm style is now the Williams Lumber Co. 

Watkins—D. O’Niell has been succeeded by the 
Watkins Grain Co. 


KANSAS. Nickerson—The Edward & Nichols Lumber 
& Supply Co. is out of business here. ; 

Scott City—L. N. Cretcher is now owner of the Cretcher 
Lumber Co. 

._ KENTUCKY. Butler—The lumber yard and woodwork - 

ing machinery of C. C. Hagemeyer & Co. have been ac- 

aie ae M. Owens, of Falmouth and H. E. Ducker, 
nis city. 

Paducah—It is reported that J. H. Faust & Co. will 
+4 absorbed by the Faust Bros. Lumber Co., of Jackson, 
MISS, 

LOUISIANA, Alexandria—The Brewer-Nienstedt Lum- 
ber Co.’s headquarters are now at Miltenberg. 

New Orleans—The Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock to $275,000. 

MICHIGAN. Holland—The Bos-Bolhuis Lumber Co. 
poet succeeded by the Bolhuis Lumber & Manufac- 

ig Co. 

Millington—O, L. Cardwell has b oa 
worth 2 ieee as been succeeded by Tuts 

MINNESOTA. 
lumber business. 


pet SSOURI. Hannibal—The Hannibal Wagon Co. has 
een succeeded by the Roto Motor Car Corporation with 
an authorized capital of $350,000. 


nce CBRASKA. Wellfleet-—The Tidball Lumber Co. has 
Es sold its yard here, as recently reported by a report- 
no {sency. The company is enjoying a splendid busi- 
tess and is not contemplating any change. 

NEW YORK. Buff 


Glenville—Jay Bartlett is out of the 


‘hein 4 i alo—Taylor & Crate (Inc.) have sold 
a. "Sehoeliiouet vera at Bik, Lee & Prenatt Streets to 
mio iline i 

Which Taylor & Grat emical Works. The yard 


hich 1 ‘ e bought some time ago on the 
N pars Road will now be developed. se 
, Delhi—P. J. Jackson has sold his lumber business to 
_Delhi Lumber Co. (Ine.)  : 
vamestown—Calfish Bros. will close out their yard here 
i dev ote their time to the development of mahogany, 
ng taken a long lease on a ten-acre tract of timber- 
uu acing Newark Bay, which will be used as a dis- 
uting yard. Howard W. Alling, who has had charge 
the ‘new amestown yard, will be resident manager of 
t 1c my enterprise. 
ew ; "ae i 
nee aneaee Doernberg & Goodman are closing out 
ew York City—Thomas Harrington & Co. hav 
succeeded by the Faultless Box & Lumber Co. ee 
2 orth Tonawanda—The Robinson Bros. Lumber Co. is 
‘CsIng Out its business, 
NORTH DAKO 


apie! TA. M mes : 
out his lumber aoe G. F. Wilson has closed 
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al Dover—The H. M. Taylor Co. has been 
y the — —_ & Lumber Co. 
in e Korn-Conklin ¥ i i 
2 stock from $10,000 to $3000. a ene 
alem—The Prope call Lanner ip is Gut of business. 
banieaeee umber Co, incred i sapi- 
tal stock from $30,000 tc $100,000. as increased its capi 


oO : 

by ho AHOMA, Dill—West & Hinds have been succeeded 
“Kiown--taer a Lumber Co. 

succeeded i ac ais Culbertson Lumber Co. has been 






M. Bowers Lumber Co. has 

OREGON. x e Gentry-Bowers Lumber Co. 

‘ . . oler 5 a 

the Cow Creek Peacae Gaemel has been succeeded by 

, SOUTH DAKOT 

h ‘s been succeede 
‘ving headquart 
Canton—The B 


A. Canton—The Farmers’ Lumber Co. 
d by the John W. Tuthill Lumber Co., 
ers at Sioux Falls. 

- S. Summerwill Lumber Co. has been 


succeeded by the Schoeneman Bros. Co., having head- 
quarters at Hawarden, Iowa. 

Philip—The Atlas Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the A. C. Kingsbury Lumber Co. 

Abilene—J. Y. Grier has been succeeded by 
H. Grier. 

Harrold—The Herring-Showers Lumber Co. has _ in- 
creased its capital stock from $10,000 to $15,000. 

UTAH. Green River—The Green River Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. and the Merriell-Bolinger Lumber Co. have been 
succeeded by the Bonneville Lumber Co., having head- 
quarters at Salt Lake City. 

Springville—Deal Bros. & Mendenhall have been suc- 
ceeded by the Bonneville Lumber Co., having headquar- 
ters at Salt Lake City. 

VIRGINIA. Radford—The Radford-Portsmouth Veneer 
Co. has changed its name to the Radford Veneer Co., 
under which name it will continue to do business as here- 
tofore. The change of name was made wholly as a mat- 
ter of convenience. 

WASHINGTON. Benton City-Buena-Byron-Donald- 
Kennewick—The Superior Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Tum-a-Lum Lumber Co., having headquarters at 
Walla Walla. 

North Bend—The Evergreen Mountain Mill Co. has 
changed its name to the Druid Lumber Co. 

Seattle—The Coast Central Mill Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $100,000. 

Seattle—The Roy & Roy Mill Co. has been succeeded 
by the Premium Products Co. (Inc.) 

WEST VIRGINIA. Bluefield—Menefee & Mays have 
been succeeded by the Menefee Lumber Co. 

Clarksburg—Johnson & Garrett have sold their plant 
and business to the Glen Elk Lumber Co., a new com- 
pany, of which M. A. Bailey is president and general 
manager, M. B. Sprigg, vice president and O. L. Sho- 
walter, secretary and treasurer. 

Huntington—The Huntington Lumber & Supply Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

WISCONSIN. Coleman—E. E. Bolles & Co. are out of 
business. 

Milwaukee—The Wilton E. Wilcox Lumber Co. has re- 
moved to Chicago, Il. 

Minocqua—George R. Wilson has been succeeded by 
Wilson & Schlecht. 





INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Marble Valley Timber Co. 
(inec.), authorized capital $2,500; William C. Martin, C. 
G. Duffie and Marvin Randall. 2 . 
Ozark—Ozark Lumber Co., authorized capital $11,000; 
. P. Dowling, H. O. Dowling, M. A. Smith, E. H. Davis 
and N. H. Hunter. 

CONNECTICUT. New London—New London Wood 
Working Co., authorized capital $50,000; Frank B. Law- 
rence, Charles A. Gallup and Wilbur C. Hartt. 

GEORGIA. Chatsworth—Empire Tale & Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $10,000. 

ILLINOIS. Lincoln—East Lincoln Farmers’ Grain Co. 
(to deal in grain and lumber), authorized capital $10,000. 

Chicago—Royal Parlor Furniture Co., authorized capi- 
tal $5,000. 

Reynoldsville—Reynoldsville Stave & Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $2,500. 

South Pekin—Conklin-Eggner Co. (to deal in lumber 
and building materials), authorized capital $10,000; K. S. 
Conklin, Eugene L. Conklin and E. L. Eggner. 

INDIANA. South Wanatah—Farmers’ Lumber & Coal 
Co., authorized capital $10,000; John Terry, John Pinker- 
ton, G. H. Grieger, Ludwig G. Grieger, Paul W. Grieger, 
Ed Werner, Reuben Freer, Emil Reinke and Ewalt 
Sommers. 

Figgas Keswick—Keswick Lumber Co. has incorpor- 
ated. 

KENTUCKY., Lexington—Clark Gate Co., authorized 
capital $50,000; E. R. Bradley, president; O. R. William- 
son, vice president and general manager; J. R. Clark, 
treasurer and Barry Shannon, secretary. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Standard Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $10,000; Samuel Glazer, president and 
Harry Brooker, treasurer. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Western Silo Co. has 
incorporated. 

MISSISSIPPI, Poplarville—Dupont Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; Lawrence H. Dupont, Mulford 
Parker and others. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Point Lumber Co. (Inc.), au- 
thorized capital $10,000; E. T. G. Mittelstaedt and 
Mittelstaedt. 

NORTH CAROLINA. High Point—Consolidated Veneer 
& Lumber Co., authorized capital $10,000. 

_ OHIO. Cleveland—Eastview Lumber & Supply Co. has 
incorporated. ‘ 

Cleveland—Kurtz Furniture & Manufacturing Co., au- 
thorized capital $100,000; E. A. Herig, Ralph Herig, W. H. 
Kirgbridge and John J. Babington. 

OREGON. Portland—Dopp Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $15,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Ford City—Heilman Lumber Co. 
authorized capital $10,000; Herbert G. Heilman, F. 
Moesta and Christiana Heilman. 

_ SOUTH DAKOTA. Pierre—Coast Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $15,000. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—American Box & Crate Co., 
authorized capital $200,000; Thomas V. Boardman, Howard 
Cornick, W. F. Lord, H. R. Reed and R. F. Colgan. 

Memphis—Smith-Murrelle Co., authorized capital $15,- 


000; Frank G. Smith, R. L. Easley, F. C. Storton and 
others. 


TEXAS. Houston—Panther Branch Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $5,000; J. M. Simmons, W. M. Alexander 
and John C. Penn. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Brinnon Logging Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; T. A. Kelley ina H. Sager. 


Seattle—Builders’ Lumber Co., authorized ital 
$25,000. e capita 


Seattle—Washington Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$40,000; C. W. Forbes, B. O. Edwards and J. H. Kauffman. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Huntington Hardw 
Co., authorized capital $50,000. wiminesianes 


Huntington—Ohio Valley Lumber Co., authorized capi- 


tal $10,000. 
NEW VENTURES 


Q 


’ 








ALABAMA. Jackson—The Carlisle Veneer Co. recently 
began manufacturing veneers. 

Tuscaloosa—The Kirkpatrick Lumber Co. has entered 
the wholesale business here, 
Cincinnati. 

ARIZONA. Ajo—The J. D. Halstead Lumber Co. re- 


having headquarters at 


SEATTLE 










THE NAME 
John McMaster @ < 
Means Quality in . t 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, lnc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE. 
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Atlas Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 


RED 


HUTT 






DAR SHINGLES 





bl Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
Resawed Fa es never was in the lumber busi- 
a is 

moowgssmucs SS. 
Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book is a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.” In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy- Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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We Specialize in—and are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts 
& Round Posts 


—=—Or= 


Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and 


Ship on all Roads. 


E. T. Chapin Co., sroxane. wasis. 











“GOOD POSTS QUICK” 
The Lindsley Bros. Co. 


Spokane, Washington. 
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Works at St. Helens, Ore. 


Creosoted Piles 
Bridge Timbers 
Wharf Timbers 


Ties and Cross Arms 


Cargo and Rail Shipment 
Export Work a Specialty 








St. Helens Creosoting Co. 
912-913 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 

































IMPORTANT 


[MPROVED processes of Creosoting Douglas 


Fir avoid any impairment of structural strength. 





Bridge timbers, structural timbers and mine timbers 
may now be supplied up to 125 feet in length, 
creosoted by these improved methods; also railroad 
ties, cross arms and specialties of any kind desired. 


Write for our new booklet ‘‘Creosoting Douglas 
Fir Without Loss in Strength.’”’ It’s free. 
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x Silent Everlasting Wood Block Paving 5 


PACIFIC CREOSOTING CO 
Northern Life Buildiné, Seattle 
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‘‘Why go East for a Burner When You Can Get 
a Better One for Less Money in Seattle?’’ 

































We Manufacture 
Marine and Stationary 


BOILERS 


Tanks and Sheet Iron 
Work of all descrip- 
tions. Erect Steel Pipe 
Lines, Fire Room Ele- 
vators and Penstocks. 


Refuse 
Burners 
and Tops 
a Specialty 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 


Tops and Smoke Stacks. 


Repairing Done 
on Short Notice 







Over Draft Burner Built for Stimson Mill 
Co., Seattle, Wash., Smokeless & Sparkless 


Seattle Boiler Works, seatite wasn, 














Successors to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea. Phone Ballard 1209 














cently began the retail business, having headquarters 
at Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS. Yellville—The Yellville Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the contracting and lumber business. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—S. C. Hooper has opened 
an office and will conduct a wholesale lumber commission 
business under his own name. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Edward Roos & Co., 1024 West 
Van Buren Street, recently began manufacturing curtain 
poles and furniture novelties. 

IOWA. Radcliffe—The Kunz Grain Co. recently began 
the lumber and grain business. 

Watkins—The Watkins Elevator Co. recently began 
handling lumber ete. 

KENTUCKY. Lexington—The Clark Gate Co. has been 
organized. 4 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—George W. Wicks recently 
entered the retail lumber business. 

MICHIGAN. Shepherd—A. FE. Clark recently began 
the lumber business. 

MINNESOTA. Oklee—The Oklee Lumber Co. has en- 
tered the trade. 

MISSISSIPPI. MHattiesburg—The Kirkpatrick Lumber 
Co. recently began the wholesale business here, having 
headquarters at Cincinnati. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—William E. A. Christman, 4180 
Farlin Avenue, recently began the wholesale and com- 
mission lumber business. 

MONTANA. Rosebud—The Midland Coal & Lumber 
Co. recently began business, with purchasing department 
at Miles City. 

NEBRASKA, Kinney—The Farmers’ Grain, Lumber & 
Coal Co. recently began business. 

NEW MEXICO. Santa Fe—The Santa Fe Builders’ 
Supply Co. recently entered the trade. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Henderson—J. M. Peece recently 
began the lumber business. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Menoken—The C. A. Finch Lum- 
ber Co. recently began the retail business, having head- 
quarters at La Moure. 

Simcoe—The Farmers’ Coéperative Elevator Co. re- 
cently began the grain and lumber business. 

Tolley—The Home Lumber Co. has entered the trade. 

OREGON. Portland—R. L. Tucker, head of the R. L. 
Tucker Lumber Co., has opened a retail yard here. 

TENNESSEE. Algood—The H. T. Whitson Lumber 
Co. recently began manufacturing and wholesaling hard- 
wood lumber. 


TEXAS. Houston—The Texas Export Co. recently be- 
gan exporting lumber etc. 

— Boland-Mershon Lumber Co. is opening a 
yard. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Clanton—Grady Parsons will build a saw- 


mill. 
Blountsville—J. R. Brown, Ralph Brown and C, E. Wal- 
dop will build a heading mill to cost $25,000. 


ARKANSAS. Burdette—F. J. Proutt, of Memphis, 
Tenn., is planning the erection of a mill to cost $50,000. 
Marmaduke—The Lindsey Manufacturing Co. is re- 
modeling its handle factory here and adding new ma- 
chinery. A specialty will be made of spokes and handles. 


GEORGIA. Albany—The Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co. 
will erect a large mill to manufacture hardwood lumber. 

Albany—The Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co. will erect a 
mill to manufacture hardwood lumber. The annual ca- 
pacity will be 10,000,000 feet of lumber. 


INDIANA. Dale—The Brown Bros. Lumber Co. is in- 
stalling new machinery in its sawmill and planing mill. 

Indianapolis—The Columbia Cabinet Co. has bought a 
four-acre tract of ground at Chester and Denny Streets 
and will build an addition to its plant to care for rapidly 
increasing business. The company is to build a large 
plant on the site as soon as possible. 


KENTUCKY. Lexington—The Blue Grass Lumber Co. 
will establish a plant. 


MAINE. Milford—The Jordan Lumber Co. will rebuild 
its double hand sawmill at once, to replace mill destroyed 
by fire a short time ago. The company will put its 
single band sawmill on double time soon, and may erect 
a temporary or portable mill with single band saw to 
supply the demand for box boards and long lumber. 


MISSISSIPPI. Yazoo City—J. R. Bailey has begun 
operating a heading mill. He will manufacture barrel 
heads exclusively. The mill will have a daily capacity 
of 14,000 pieces. 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Samuel Cupples Wooden- 
ware Co. will erect a plant to manufacture handles, lad- 
ders etc. The building is to be 160 by 240 feet. 


NEW JERSEY. Newark—A. Hollander & Son will erect 
a plant to manufacture sawdust. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Kinston—Rutledge & Co. are 
preparing to rebuild plant recently destroyed by fire. 

Bryson City—The Alarka Lumber Co. will build a mill 
to cut hardwood timber. The company is constructing 
a standard gage railroad. 

Southport—John L. Joyce will erect a sawmill of or- 
dinary construction with a daily capacity of 15,000 to 
20,000 feet of pine lumber. 


OREGON. Baker—The Oregon Lumber Co. is install- 
ing $9,000 worth of additional equipment, the main fea- 
ture being a dry kiln. 

Portland—The Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co. began saw- 
ing this week in its new mill, which has been built to 
replace mill destroyed by fire recently. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—The Miller & Vidor Lumber Co. 
will rebuild two dry kilns recently reported burned. 

Dallas—The Texas Wheel & Body Co. will build a two- 
story factory, 170 by 50 feet, to cast $15,000. 

Texas City—The Texas City Handle Co. will enlarge its 
plant to manufacture chair and other furniture. 


WASHINGTON. Tacoma—The Gregory Furniture 
Manufacturing Co., incorporated recently, has taken over 
the plant built by the Willamette Casket Co. and will 
add machinery to manufacture all kinds of furniture. 

Tacoma—The Tacoma Fir Door Co. is installing a new 
dry kiln at its factory on Cleveland Way. The kiln will 
have a capacity of about 180,000 feet and will cost $15,000. 
It will materially increase the capacity of the plant. 

Kalama—The Mountain Timber Co. is making plans 
for rebuilding its mill here, which was destroyed by fire 
about twenty months ago. Twenty-two of the twenty- 
seven fire insurance companies that carried risks on 
the plant have paid up and negotiations are under way 
with the remaining five. No definite decision on the 
plans will be formally announced till the insurance mat- 
ter has been fully settled. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Athens—J. Natwick, of J. Natwick 
& Co., will erect two large mills on tract recently ac- 
quired from Fletcher Bros. ‘ 

WISCONSIN. Antigo—A potash factory is to be estab- 
lished by Coe Fischer, Paul Fischer and T. M. Yancy, 
of Milwaukee, to be known as the Antigo Potash Co. 





I 
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CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Brewton—The T. R. Miller Mill Co.’s dry 
kiln was destroyed by fire recently; loss $5,000. 

Orrville—The dry kiln of E. Ellis & Son was destroyed 
by fire April 28. The total loss _ to kiln and lumber 
burned reached several thousand dollars, which is coy- 
ered by insurance. 


CONNECTICUT. Meridian—April 12 the plant of the 
Dodd Cooperage Co. was visited by fire, which caused a 
loss of $23,000. 


ILLINOIS. Duquoin—Fire in the lumber yard of D, L, 
Kimmel recently caused a loss of $25,000. 


KENTUCKY. London—The factory of the Turner, 
Day & Woolworth Handle Co. was destroyed by fire re- 
cently; loss $3,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The yard of the Manson 
Lumber Co. was damaged by fire April 21. 


NEW YORK. Babylon—The lumber yard of Charles 

Wood & Co., of which Frederick S. Bunce is proprietor, 
was visited by fire recently. Lumber valued at $15,000 
was destroyed. The loss is covered by insurance. 
_ New York City.—The lumber yard of the E. EB. Dey & 
Son Co., Fifty-sixth Street and Eleventh Avenue, was 
damaged by fire April 22 to the extent of $12,000. The 
loss is fully covered by insurance, 


_TEXAS. Gonzales—Remschel Bros.’ lumber yard was 
visited by fire recently; loss $2,000, which is covered by 
insurance. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Taylor-McLaughlin Co.'s 
shingle mill at Ballard Station was visited by fire this 
week. The loss is covered by insurance. 


WISCONSIN. Antigo—The warehouse of the English 
Manufacturing Co. was destroyed by fire resulting from 
lightning April 19. The warehouse was nearly filled 
with butter and other tubs and pails and the loss is a 
heavy one. A new warehouse will be built at once. 

Phillips—The Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. lost its 
dry kiln by fire April 19. The mill and box factory and 
power plant were saved. Reconstruction of the kiln will 
be undertaken at once. 





THE MARKETS 











For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 24 


While local yards report more activity than last week, 
business with wholesalers in this territory is not so 
keen as it was; in fact, quieter conditions seem to pre- 
vail with most of the woods. The consensus appears to 
be that unsettled weather conditions are almost entirely 
to blame for the situation, while another condition is 
that the large consumer of ‘lumber is well bought up for 
his present needs. The manufacturer who uses lumber 
in considerable volume is generally busy, his plant being 
run to capacity, but the fact that he has been a heavy 
buyer of lumber during the last few weeks means that 
he can remain out of the market for a short time if he 
chooses. 


Building on an extensive scale in Chicago this spring 
is certain, but until weather opens up in a decidedly 
springlike fashion, instead of in the intermittent way 
prevailing lately, building will not proceed in earnest. 
The average builder in Chicago hesitates to start oper- 
ations until he has weather that will permit him to go 
to the roof, and that kind of weather has not arrived 
yet. Permits this week over the corresponding week of 
a year ago indicate an increase of 20 percent, which is 
indicative of the scope of building that will prevail. 
There is no doubt that the inability to obtain steel is 
hurting the lumber business in Chicago to a big extent. 
The railroad companies are badly in need of equipment, 
but, are practically barred from placing any big orders 
until the steel market changes. It may be that inability 
to get steel will continue for many weeks and until 
there is a change for the better the lumber market will 
suffer. Shipments from both north and south into this 
territory are easier, which indicates that mill points are 
not having the trouble that they did in obtaining cars. 
Local yard people say that contractors feel they will 
have difficulty in obtaining sufficient carpenters in car- 
rying on building when these operations once fully 
start; in fact, labor of all kinds is scarce. However, 
this situation should be beneficial instead of detrimental 
to the lumber business, because it means that men are 
fully employed. Although the factory demand for hard- 
woods has not been so active as it was, the demand of 
a few weeks ago is bound to return—factories are gen- 
erally busy. As soon as present lumber supplies are de- 
pleted the extensive user of hardwoods will again be i 
the market. Piano and furniture factories are enjoying 
a good business. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
April 22 were 63,671,000 feet, against 40,521,000 feet 
for the corresponding week in 1915. Total receipts from 
January 1 to April 22, 1916, amounted to 871,174,000 
feet, an increase of 266,370,000 feet compared with the 
corresponding period last year. Shipments for the week 
ended April 22 were 35,918,000 feet, an increase of 
15,559,000 feet compared with the corresponding week 
in 1915. Total shipments from January 1 to April 22, 
1916, were 403,376,000 feet, 81,301,000 feet more than 
was shipped from Chicago during the same period of 
1915. Shingle receipts for the week show an increase of 
4,714,000 as compared with the corresponding week 
1915, while total receipts from January 1 to April 22; 
1916, were 28,750,000 more than during the corresponding 
period of last year. Shipments of shingles for the week 
increased 6,022,000 as compared with the same week last 
year, while total shipments from January 1 to April 22, 
1916, were 7,873,000 more than in the corresponding 
period of 1915. 
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Apuit 29, 1916. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS-—-WEEK ENDED APRIL 22 

Lumber. Shingles. 
FONG ovale = nee ayeiale oi eee ie 63,671,000 19,253,000 
MOLD: cassie are ecpivig og lecsseis wisie's, eiee'e%e 40,521,000 14, 539, 7000 
PMCRRRGO 9, eicro cite isitiereteeneiorers 23,150,000 ~ 4,714,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 22 

Lumber. sae. 
ROD cciete sive hretes ervatavevecanecncniomere 871,174,000 174,673,000 
BUNS ccketiicg alone nis lalle peadece ou ote iy etsceiale 604,804,000 145,923,000 
Increase 266,370,000 28,750,000 

SHIPMEN'TS—WEEK ENDED APRIL 22 

Lumber. Shingles. 
BMA te cca saa tenetndtp ue talie tvs ee .cia acs te csrece 35,918,000 14,210,000 
BUA Wey LOAN Saswronerehandleecone eerpcote aes 20,3 59, 7000 8,188,000 
PGIOOBE? Fors 5.c ohciosie's pais oie 15,559, 000 6,022,000 

YOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 22 

Lum ber. Shingles. 
BID AGS orsiccc ple cons oi asecelaeaere we ee isieheietea 403,376,000 116,762,000 
1915 ra heen elds ancieic bi ohin ee OOOL 108,889,000 
INGHGASEY {5 oiecent seers eek 81,301,000 7,873,000 

RECEIPTS BY WATER 

For the week ended April 22, 1916..... athe atelier 513,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended April 26 were: 





CLASS No. Value 
TURE Ec -cis a6 «aia ie 6-8 9! 0008 wince "a 3,950 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 81 202,600 

5,000 and under 10, MIAO e se Stitanck«« 53 345,700 

10,000 and under 25,000 re ee 46 614,200 
25,000 and under SO SBID s 0'<-<.5-4'0 21 671,000 

50,000 and under OO OOO. oo osc occas 7 440, 400 
“4s Roebuck & Co., addition to build- 

LOANS PRO OLE Oe a OE 1 240,000 
hes es Jobbing Co., 5-story warehouse 1 100,000 

LES So ae OS CAINE) eae rene ie ecrrey ee tr 217 $2; ge 850 
Average valuation for week.........++. phaidee 2/064 
Totals” previous week......+-..e++e5-- 240 2 608 950 
Average valuation previous week....... vee ii, "238 
Totals. corresponding week 1915. ; 137 1 ,499, 150 
Totals January 1 to April 26, pie. 2,973 37,368, "850 
Totals corresponding period Wo (ae 2,212 21'548,712 
Totals corresponding period 1914 Bia etete rete 2,283 24,807,409 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 2,360 29, "025, 245 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 3,838 7,679,477 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 3,036 30,898,580 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 2,677 28,730,265 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 3,063 27,839,535 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 2,702 14, '806,550 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 2'5 36 =18,150,275 





NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—The chief activity with northern pine just 
now seems to be in the lower grades. The box fac- 
tories are taking a large amount of material in Nos. 3, 
4 and 5 and this lumber is moving at good prices. 
Northern box factories throughout the country are re- 
ported to be exceedingly busy and demand for low grade 
stuff is more than normal. Now that the automobile 
manufacturers are crating automobiles for shipment and 
placing them upon gondola cars the demand from this 
source for low grade is also extensive. Corporation re- 
quirements are generally good, while country yard busi- 
ness is not so brisk as it was a little while ago. Norway 
is experiencing a good demand at firm prices. Local 
wholesalers are sending a considerable volume of spruce 
eastward, 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Cold and wet weather, last week 
gave spring retail trade a further set back. Little coun- 
try retail trade may be expected for another month or 
more. Building is under way at maximum capacity .in 
the cities and towns, and all contractors are busy. The 
mills are all under way now for the season and expect 
to turn out more lumber than last year. Demand is 
much better than a year ago, and is coming largely at 
this time from the factory trade. 





New York.—Trade fell off slightly the last week, but 
prices move satisfactorily, and inquiries come along at 
a good rate. Yard stocks are low and every indication 
is of a good demand from all sources during the spring. 
Pattern lumber from industrial sources is freely pur- 
chased, and when the building market opens on any 
kind of a basis prices will respond quickly. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Prices in white pine hold firm and 
Strength is shown in the lower and intermediate grades, 
in which an early advance is predicted. Trade continues 
to show improvement over a short time ago. The local 
Wholesale yards do not carry any heavy stocks and the 
long closed season of lake navigation has caused them 
‘o get in much lumber by rail. The box trade is better 
than a few weeks ago, so that low grades are now in 
Sood inquiry. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand has developed into 
tobust proportions and dealers report increasing prices 
nut the mills and at the yards. Attempts to purchase 
ox items in Canada during the last week brought to 
ight the fact that mills have practically disposed of their 
season’s cut at figures from $8 to $10 higher than a year 
‘g0 and the stock not contracted for is held for a bigger 
‘dvance. Yard stocks are badly broken, particularly in 
‘he lower grades, but dealers have large consignments 
‘vailable at upper lake ports for shipment to their yards 

the opening of navigation and the existing shortage is 

‘pected to be relieved within a few. weeks. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—New business was moderate last week 
White pine, but prices were steady and in some cases 
ments have been urged forward by customers who 
2 not running with much reserve supfiy. Low grade 
naterial is the more active. Yard trade is quiet, but 


wee - to be changed when weather becomes. more 
ed 














EASTERN SPRUCE 





Sonstem, Mass.—Further improvement of. rail transpor- 
‘on facilities has continued to strengthen ‘the market 
‘vr eastern spruce. The base quotation on frames, Bos- 


‘on rate, is now firmly fixed at $28. 
facturers bes 


about adv 


Some of the manu- 
t supplied with orders already are talking 
ancing their quotations when spring building 





trade gets going full blast. Retail lumber dealers are 
becoming reconciled to the extreme strength of the 
spruce market, and the steady demand for lumber for 
building requires them to place orders whether they like 
the quotations offered them or not. Random dimension 
is rather scarce, just now, especially in the case of the 
most wanted sizes, and millmen are demanding firm 
prices. The quotations which follow show a pronounced 
tendency toward the higher figures, and the present 
outlook is that the upper range hte generally obtain 
within a few days: 2x8, $21.50 to $22; 2x4, $22.50 to $23; 
2x5 and 2x6, $21.50 to $22; 2x8, $25 to $25.50; 2x10, 
$26.50 to $27; 2x12, $27.50 to $28. ‘Fhe spruce board mar- 
ket continues to improve and quotations gain propor- 
tionately. Some wholesalers now ask $22.50 for really 
good covering boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and 
up long. There are clever retail buyers who say they 
can'do a bit better just at present, but such opportuni- 
ties are likely to disappear soon. Matched boards, stock 
lengths, bring $25 to $27 and sell very well. 





New York.—Prices: are firm and the removal of the 
New England embargo has released considerable stock 
for points previously tied up. Export inquiry is strong, 
and while the local building demand has been light, 
stocks in hands of yards are poorly assorted and there 
is an active inquiry for whatever is available for prompt 
shipment. Prices are at their highest and old time 
wholesalers say they have booked orders the last week 
at figures the highest in their experience. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Adirondack spruce manufacturers re- 
port that the price is from $3 to $4 higher than it was 
last fall and that demand is correspondingly good. 
Eastern trade takes practically all of the cut because 
of competing woods that come in here to the detriment 
of spruce, and also, because of high freight rates. Cana- 
dian spruce also is in good demand in the East. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Eastern spruce demand continues 
steady and keeps values at the top line established early 
this spring. Dry stocks are not plentiful. Reports are, 
that some’ cases have arisen where consumers have taken 
the green stock paying the added freight in order to get 
stock within reach for the spring. 


eee 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—The volume of white cedar business remains 
satisfactory and good prices prevail. White cedar 
shingles appear to be coming into their own and prices 
have advanced within the last ninety days. Stocks are 
reported unusually low at the mills. The pole business 
is not so active as it might be, from several contributory 
causes, the chief of these being the high price of copper 
wire and linemans hardware. Another cause is the in- 
ability to get into the ground, which is delaying new 
pole work. However, the volume is fair and as soon as 
weather softens up the situation should be much im- 
proved. The prevailing high price of steel and concrete 
posts has caused white cedar posts to be more recog- 
nized and posts are moving freely. Mill stocks are below 
normal. The tie situation is not entirely satisfactory, 
but if the railroads would do any considerable amount 
of new building the supply would soon be cleaned up, 
because mill stocks are less than normal. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Some pole business that local pro- 
ducers have figured on is failing to materialize, it is 
reported, owing to the high prices of. copper wire and 
other materials entering into construction. This has 
interfered somewhat with the development of spring 
demand for poles, but it still continues to show fair 
volume, and post business is still brisk. There seems 
no reason to doubt that this will be a good post year 
and that supplies will no more than suffice to care for 
the demand. Prices are still firm on advanced levels. 





HARDWOODS 





Chicago.—-The hardwood business shows little change 
over that of last week. The slight inactivity that re- 
cently set in continues. The explanation given for this 
condition is that unsettled weather and the fact that 
factories are well bought up combine to lighten the de- 
mand somewhat. Dry stocks of both southern and north- 
ern hardwoods are scarce and this handicaps the whole- 
saler in filling the wants of the consumer. This scarcity 
also is effective in keeping prices up to the basis of the 
last few weeks. Gum continues a bit easier, but the 
prices with those of other southern hardwoods remain 
firm. With northern hardwoods there is good demand 
for dry stocks of 5/4 and thicker and No. 2 common and 
better. Firsts and seconds in 4/4 of all the woods are 
also much inquired for. 


Minneapolis, ‘Minn.—Dry stocks of northern hardwood 
are’ somewhat scarce, and as factory buyers laid in sup- 
plies some weeks ago intended to last until the new cut 
is in shape for shipment, the volume of business just 
now is rather light. .There is a fair amount of business 
still coming in, in single car orders, and some demand 
for hardwood in mixed cars by country yard buyers. 
Prices are firm and the tone of advices from the South 
indicates that they will remain so. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Gum is probably the strongest spot 
in the hardwood market at present. Call increases for 
four-quarter stock, No. 1 and No. 2 for use by the 
box factories and as packing and inside parts by the fur- 
niture factories. Stocks of gum are still comparatively 
light at mills. Demand for oak flooring is, perhaps, not 
so sharp.as it was for a time and prices are not ad- 
vancing any more, but mills still have flooring orders 
well booked ahead and are not keen for orders. The 
factories are not quite so anxious for stock either. The 
softening of southern yellow pine is believed to have 
had some effect on buyers and the crisis with Germany 
has caused some factories to buy rather less confidently. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Hardwoods show but little change. The 





volume of business is not quite so heavy as it was, al- 
though there is a reasonably active demand right along. 
Demand for ash and oak continues good and prices are 
Other hardwoods, such as pop- 


pretty well maintained. 
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Idaho White 
Pine 

Pattern and Special Stocks 

Factory and Yard Stocks 








AW. LAMMERS 
MANAGER 


1128 Old National Bank Blidg., 


SPOKANE, WASH. 








Idaho White 
and 
Western Pine 
w@ Cedar and Larch 
Lumber 
Cedar Poles and Piling 


TRY DOVER QUALITY 


Dover Lumber Co., 
Eastern REPRESENTATIVES: 
IDAHO WHITE PINE MFRS.’ AGENCY 
208 So. LaSatte St., Cuicaco, iit. 





Dover, Ida. 











Manufacturers of 


IdahoWhitePine 
White Spruce 
Larch 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Missoula, Mont. 
N. P. & Milwaukee shipments 
































You Can’t Tell 
the Difference 
BetweenThem 
so near alike is the grain, 
color and softness of 
texture. Our doors are 
proving big sellerswhere 
a customer wants the 


popular white enamel 
finish. Our 


Good Old-Fashioned 


White Pine Doors 


will not check or warp and take paint, stain or varnish 
and hold it. Try them next time. 


We F manufacture W. P.K.D. Window and 
Door Frames and new bright Moulding. 


Western Pine Mfg.Co. 


Successors to Washington Mill Co. 























F. W. KIENZLE, Representative, 
441 Lumber Ex., se Minn, Spokane, Wash. 
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Idaho White and 
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A Vivid Story 


of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around a typical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory « Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 





mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


: Illustrated and printed in 
good readable 
type,postpaid, * 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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American Trading Cencniey'' 


244 California St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 


Redwood 


For Fir, Spruce, Cedar and Shingles, address: 
\ American Trading Co., 1423 National Realty Building, 








Tacoma, Washington. 
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Port Orford 
CEDAR 


When recommended for interior 
finish, boat building, wharf and yard 


planking, factory lumber, cut up stock, crat- 
ing material, moulding, etc. has no equal. It 
is light, soft and easy to work; takes and 
holds stain or enamel perfectly. 


Write for full information and prices today. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 

















Redwood 





Non-swelling, non-shrinking, warp- 
less Porch Columns, both square 
and staved, are big sellers in the 
retail yard. Don’t let this profit- 
able business get away. Buy right 
by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


New York Chicago KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee 








BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration - - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance - 
Forest Policy -- =- = = 
Forest Protection -- - 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














lar and gum are in'good request. All dry hardwoods are 
rather scarce and mills having dry stocks on hand have 
no trouble in filling orders at their own prices. 


New Orleans, La.—With exports more than ever re- 
stricted by further advances of ocean rates and the 
extension of British import restrictions, the situation, 
so far as the local market is concerned, can not be said 
to have improved. Domestic call is said to be holding 
up its gait, however, and the call for staves is said 
to be active. Small parcel shipments of ash, oak and 
mahogany have been cleared for Europe recently, and 
some hefty shipments of oak ties are in prospect. In- 
terior call for gum and some grades of oak is described 
as fair, with prices little changed, but reasonably firm. 





Memphis, Tenn.—More inquiries than for some time are 
being received for some items, notably common plain red 
and white oak. More inquiry is also reported for the 
higher grades of cottonwood, which have been extremely 
slow heretofore. Cypress is reported in very satisfactory 
demand with prices well maintained. ‘There is still an ex- 
cellent demand for gum in practically all grades. Building 
operations are increasing somewhat and this finds reflec- 
tion in a good demand for figured red gum tor interior 
trim. The higher grades of oak are in good request and 
there is also a very satistactory call tor the lower 
grades of gum and cottonwood, which are used largely 
in box manutacture. ASh moves steadily at apout the 
same level as recently and offerings are readily absorbed. 
‘he market tor hickory is strong and the movement ot 
eim 1S Of satistactory proportions. 





Louisville, Ky.—Business conditions remain generally 
good, and the outlook is regardea as Satisfactory by 
narawood men, many of whom believe that the volume 
of business this year will set a new record. Buying on 
the part of planing-mills and furniture factories is 
heavy, and the nooring manutacturers are also proving 
10 pe good users of stock. Box makers and panel manu- 
facturers are unusually busy, and this accounts for the 
movement of a large quantity of low grade material for 
corestock and similar purposes. Prices have not changed 
mucn of late, but are regarded as tairly well settled for 
the time being. Oak continues active, and ash is well 
cleaned up as the result of recent large shipments. Sound 
wormy chestnut is moved in large lots to concerns which 
lay veneers, activity in the glued-up business being re- 
sponsible for this. 


New York.—While trade was not so active last week 
as it was during March, inquiry 1s good. Some stocks 
such as gum and some sizes of oak, are scarce. frices 
are strong all through the list and wholesalers have 
found much difficulty in getting prompt shipment trom 
mills they have relied upon in the past to take care ot 
their requirements. Piano and turniture manufacturing 
trades are in the market with good inquiries and yards 
tind a good buying power trom customers who purchase 
in small quantities. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is rather spotty, some yards re- 
porting a better demand than a month ago, while others 
say conditions are about the same. Much lumber was 
bought during the last month because of fear of short- 
age caused by railroad embargoes. Many purchasers 
took a little more stock than usual. The lumber now 
begins to arrive, which makes the stocks on hand ample 
tor the time being. Maple, oak and birch are among 
the most wanted woods and prices are firm. 








Boston, Mass.—An active demand for hardwoods keeps 
wholesalers very busy. Good inquiry comes from all 
classes of consumers. Manufacturing buyers are espe- 
cially urgent about prompt shipments. Quotations are 
firmly maintained on all grades and varieties of hard- 
wood lumber without exception. Some lines look even 
stronger than a week ago. Salesmen report that the re- 
quest for hardwood lumber at the retail yards is espe- 
cially good, and will improve, as there will be a lot of 
building this spring and summer. Some of the woods 
in the best call this week sold at the following range 
of quotations on ones and two-inch: basswood, $44 to 
$46; chestnut, $51 to $53; gum, $48 to $49; maple, $43 to 
$45; plain oak, $64 to $66; quartered oak, $90 to $91; 
red birch, $57 to $59; sap birch, $47 to 49; white ash, 
$58 to $60. 


Baltimore, Md.—Reports concerning the hardwood trade 
in the last week or two are not so encouraging as they 
have been. Yardmen apparently want to see some of 
the large stocks in hand go out. The stocks are being 
drawn upon quite freely, to be sure, but this has not for 
the present stimulated a corresponding demand upon the 
wholesalers and the mills. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand is all that dealers 
have anticipated and prices are being advanced accord- 
ing to the demand and supply. Quotations at produc- 
ing points have advanced to such a degree that dealers 
find that higher prices are necessary at the yards if they 
are to keep pace with the mills. Maple and basswood 
are from $8 to $10 higher than a year ago, these ad- 
vances corresponding with the higher quotations secured 
by the producers. The car situation still makes itself 
felt to the disadvantage of the shipper, consumer and 
producer. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—The hardwood market shows little 
change from one week ago. Movement continues active 
and prices firm to higher. All the woods are strong, 
but oaks hold the front of the market in volume of 
actual sales and in bookings for future delivery. <A 
somewhat better demand exists from factories and mills 
supplying the building trades with both outside and in- 
side finished products. Carriage and furniture factories 
are good buyers, although most of them claim. to be well 
stocked. An explanation is that some of these buyers 
fear higher prices for lumber in the near future, and are 
filling their yards and sheds with all the stocks they will 
hold, and are keeping them far above normal. Manu- 
facturers of flooring, particularly of oak and maple, are 
busier than they ever before have been at this time 
of year, and are well filled with orders running many 
weeks ahead, 


Columbus, Ohio.—Strength is the chief feature of the 
hardwood trade in central Ohio territory. The spring 
building season has opened actively and as a result 
dealers are selling considerable stock. They are trying 
to cover by placing orders with jobbers for immediate 


shipment. Some orders booked are for shipment in May 
and June. Prices rule firm and no declines in any vari- 
ety or item are recorded. Factories making boxes, furni- 
ture and vehicles are the best customers at this time, 
Automobile factories also buy actively. Shipments are 
more prompt as the car shortage is not as bad as for. 
merly. Collections become better. Quartered and plain 
oak are both in good demand and prices are firm. There 
is a good demand for chestnut and prices at the Ohio 
River are: firsts and seconds, $49; No. 1 common, $32; 
sound wormy, $19.50. Ash moves well and the same 
is true of basswood. Other hardwoods are unchanged. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—All hardwood lines are active and 
strong. Low grade stocks are especially firm in tone, 
with demand coming from the manufacturing trade in 
good volume and with unusual steadiness. Good grade 
materials are also working out in good shape. The fur- 
niture industry is active in the field and buying freely. 
Building operations, especially of the larger sort, are 
taking a generous share of maple, poplar and oak, 
Scarcity of labor and cars are complaints heard in many 
sections. 








Ashland, Ky.—Demand for low grade oak shows a 
slow but steady increase and users are dropping into the 
market pretty regularly. Firsts. and seconds move fast, 
Quartered white oak shows good demand. Bill stuff is 
in big demand., Prices are unchanged. 





HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—Local wholesalers report hemlock stocks 
badly broken, particularly in desirable items. The mar- 
ket rules generally $1 to $2 off the list. Demand is active 
and is for almost every item. While the country yard 
trade is not so keen as it might be, the demand from 
districts that have manufacturing centers calls for a 
large volume of lumber. 





New York.—Hemlock continues in good demand and 
the opening of suburban building will unquestionably 
put prices on a still higher basis. Stocks at mill points 
are low and yard assortments are broken. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The building situation remains satis- 
factory and better than last year, and hemlock is in good 
demand, with prices holding firm. Mills report shortages 
in some lines, and an advance in prices would not be 
unlikely this spring. 








Boston, Mass.—The hemlock market retains all its 
recently acquired gains, and further improvements both 
in demand and prices obtainable are predicted by whole- 
sale dealers. Eastern manufacturers of hemlock boards 
are quite confident about values, and more than a few 
have recently advanced their price lists. While it may 
still be possible to find fairly good hemlock boards, 
clipped, stock lengths, for $22.50, there is a general in- 
clination among sellers to demand $23 this week. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Wholesalers have booked 
enough orders to keep them busy shipping for several 
weeks without taking any more business. Many orders 
are held up because of the scarcity of stock in the yards, 
consumers preferring to wait for the stock to be received 
by lake rather than pay several dollars more a thousand 
on lumber shipped direct from the mills. Lake receipts 
will begin arriving next week and indications point to 
heavy receipts at the wholesale yards during the early 
part of the season. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hemlock continues in good demand 
and extremely firm in price. There is an actual scarcity 
of hemlock at this time, and no one cares to take on 
as much business as there appears to be floating about, 
owing to the low condition of stocks. Building opera- 
tions are growing more important, especially of a char- 
acter demanding hemlock for concrete work and general 
structural work. The list is being maintained in Pitts- 
burgh without difficulty. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—The situation in the hemlock end of 
the market improves steadily. Plank and timbers are 
active, with box factories buying liberally of the common 
grades. There is no change in prices but quotations 
are firmly held. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Hemlock trade is active and prices 
rule firm in every locality. Dealers buy well as building 
has opened actively. Some delay in shipments because 
of car shortage is reported. 





POPLAR 


Chicago.—Poplar finds itself in this market in about 
the same position as last week. It continues fairly 
strong and there is a good demand from manufacturers, 
chiefly piano makers. Interior woodwork people are also 
taking a fair volume. Prices are fairly strong. 








Boston, Mass.—Wholesale merchants offering poplar 
in this market find market conditions eminently satisfac- 
tory in respect to demand and values. Their complaint 
is with the character of their supplies. It is becoming 
increasingly difficult to find poplar in just the grade and 
thickness wanted, dry enough for immediate shipment. 
This is particularly true of thick poplar, really dry thick 
stock now bringing very attractive prices. It is not at 
all hard to find customers for nice, dry poplar where the 
seller can promise that the lumber will be shipped prompt- 
ly on receipt of the order. The best lumber of the ones 
and two grade, inch, brings’ $63 readily and $61 is rock 
bottom for anything which will get by under this specifi- 
cation. 








Baltimore, Md.—On the whole poplar has been rather 
behind some other woods in general use. In normal 
times good grades of poplar generally command about 
the same figures as oak, but for some time the advance 
in oak has been greater than that in poplar. Of course, 
poplar has reflected the improvement that has taken 
place in recent months, and continues to hold its own. 
Wood working factories in the North are buying with 
some freedom, but in the last week or two something 
of a let-down seems to have set in, and salesmen report 
that buyers are less receptive, though this is not to 
ws regarded as evidence of a real weakening in the situ- 
ation. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio.—Under a steady demand the poplar 
market continues fairly active. There has been a notice- 
able expansion of the demand for panel and wide No. 1, 
in the rough lumber, and for select bevel and drop siding 
in the dressed. Also there is a broader market for firsts 
ana seconds and select. Quotations are firm. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for poplar in central Ohio 
territory is good and dealers are in the market for im- 
mediate shipments. Considerable buying is also done by 
factories. Automobile concerns buy wide sizes. Prices 
are firm and no cutting is recorded. Retail stocks are 
not large. Shipments are delayed by the lack of cars. 





Ashland, Ky.—Demand last week covered practically 
all the grades and a wide range of thicknesses. Prices 
are well maintained and prompt shipments are demanded. 
Stocks on hand are reported fair and the amount going 
on sticks, small, The log supply is light. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—While local wholesalers report that orders 
are a bit searce for fir in this territory, advices from 
the mills indicate that plenty of business prevails, com- 
ing from other parts of the country. The big demand 
from mill points is holding, with prices up. The falling 
off in business in this territory is due especially to the 
lack of car business and there are no signs of improve- 
ment to any extent until steel is obtainable. It may be 
that timber quotations are a bit off, but prices for yard 
stocks hold firm. There is no change in the spruce situa- 
tion; this wood rules strong at good prices. Red cedar 
shingles and siding hold up nicely. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Fir prices continue firm. Mill stocks 
are low and:broken and there is less variation in quota- 
tions, although some of the mills, short on certain 
grades, are sending out advanced figures. Cutting orders 
are reported plentiful. Dimension is none too easy to 
get. Cedar siding has been scarce and is around list to 
$1 off. Car material is in good demand. ‘Timbers, 
ties and stringers are also firm. The market has no 
downward tendencies. The mills are mostly all running, 
some of them on double shift. Fir logs are in fair sup- 
ply and prices steady. 


Seattle, Wash.—Prices on fir lumber run about the 
same as for the last few weeks with orders and ship- 
ments both showing an excess over cut. Logs continue 
scarce and firm at the prevailing prices. Weather con- 
ditions throughout the consuming territory, which have 
remained unfavorable later than usual, have no doubt 
retarded buying to some extent. 


Portland, Ore.—Mills and dealers here report their 
books well filled with orders and prospects for business 
bright. Prices are firm in all lines and logs will prob- 
ably advance still further, because of the active demand. 
At prevailing lumber prices, however, loggers who buy 
in the open market will not be able to pay more for 
logs, they declare. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The backwardness of the season 
has kept consumers in the fir using territory to the 
north from getting into the market as early as usual 
and yards are not inclined to anticipate their trade. For 
a time spruce was making inroads on the southern yellow 
pine territory because of the high price of the latter, but 
that is not a feature of the situation now that southern 
yellow pine prices are a little weaker. Order files still 
are well filled. Railways buy freely and many orders 
are badly delayed. The car supply is good now, but 
even at that many dealers here have orders pending 
that have been on their books from three to five months. 
Spruce is very firm and demand is seasonable. The 
large European demand still keeps spruce prices up. 





Boston, Mass.—Preparations to resurrect the local mar- 
ket for Douglas fir and other lumber lines from the 
Pacific coast are going on apace, but until one or two 
cargoes have got in through the redpened Panama Canal 
it is impractical to predict anything definite about what 
the market prices will be. The impression seems to be 
general that quotations will range about $1 or so under 
the present firm longleaf southern pine list, but there 
are one or two authorities who insist that the scarcity 
and high cost of ocean tonnage, together with the recent 
firmer ideas of the West coast lumber manufacturers, 
will mean Douglas fir quotations here quite on a par 
with longleaf from the southern pine forests. There is 
* fuir amount of business done in high grade stuff 
brought on by rail, and very good prices are taken. 
e his is such lumber as the very selected spruce used by 
aeroplane manufacturers and piano makers. 


WESTERN PINE 


Chicago.—While western pine may be a little quieter 
this market all-the mill points are reported busy and 


prices are firm. Demand for shop grades remains about 
tae Same as last week. 
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nin 848 City, Mox—While call for Idaho and California 
“ap 's not what would be called heavy it is all mills can 
: e for comfortably for their stocks are light, especially 
me Inland Empire where commons are almost out of 
: question until the new cut is ready. Retailers sell 
& 00d quantity of western pine stock and there is a 
ae amount of it used by factories, but buyers all are 
: — to wait with orders. Box shook demand keeps 
‘> remarkably well in spite of the fact that most of 


‘he larger contracts are placed. 





Boston, Mass.—About all grades of western white pine 
moving in fairly good volume. Prices are firm. 
Tang it urgent about delivery. Sellers report that 
: ae ps omers have light stocks and that to supply 
hit eo eee is essential to place many more 
ight car orders in proportion to the mixed car busi- 
curtuar ae was done at _this season a year ago. The 
iis a of quotations on carefully graded, well 
— ured mocks of western white pine follows: up- 
c/a ieee 4, $100 to $103.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $110.50; 
$106'bae ake selects, 4/4, to 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 and 12/4, 
yy ‘ts roa $115.50; fine common, 4/4, $73.50; 5/4 and 
beats! a : 8/4, $77.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $90.50; No. 1 
‘Ss, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $68.50; barn 
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boards, d. & m., No. 2, 5-inch and 6-inch, $33.50; 9-inch, 
$34.50; 10-inch, $35.50. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago.—Good business in redwood keeps up. The 
demand from the yard trade is a little better than it 
was and there is a good movement eastward. Local 
wholesalers report the greenhouse business quite active 
and there is also a fair demand from the factories. Firm 
prices prevail. 








San Francisco, Cal.—The redwood market is strong 
on all grades at the new prices. Domestic cargo ship- 
ments are steady and the interior demand is improving. 
Eastern shipments of dry stuff are in good demand. 
There are so many orders for colonial siding that the 
mills are oversold. Practically all the redwood mills are 
in steady operation and an increase in production will 
probably be made during the month. 


Kansas City, Mo.—A seasonable demand for redwood 
continues. In fact the volume of business from this dis- 
trict is perhaps a little better than normal because of 
continued strong demand for tank stock. On the Coast 
mills receive all the orders they can care for and as a 
result their quotations are stiff. The tendency is toward 
higher quotations, Yard demand in this territory is not 
heavy. 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales during the week in the aggregate 
were much less than the week previous, the decrease be- 
ing both in rough and dressed lumber. Number 1, 4/4 
edge, sold at $26.25 to $27.25; No. 2, $23.50 to $25; No. 3, 
$19.50 to $20.50; 4/4 edge box, $17 to $18; 4/4 edge culls, 
$15 to $15.50; 4/4 edge red heart, $14 to $14.50. Six-inch 
box rough, $18.50 to $18.75. Number 1, 8-inch rough, 
$31 to $31.50; No. 3, $22.50 to $23.50; box, $19 to $20; 
culls and red heart, $16.50 to $17.25. Number 1, 10-inch 
rough, $31.50 to $32.50; No. 3, $23 to $23.50; box, $20 
to $21; culls and red heart, $17.50 to $18.25. Number 1, 
12-inch rough, $35 to $36.50; No. 8, $25.50 to $26.50; 
box, $22 to $22.50; culls and red heart, $18.50 to $19.25. 
Number 1, 5/4 edge, $28.50 to $30; No. 2, $25 to $25.50; 
box, $18 to $18.50; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $30 to $31; box, $18.50 
to $19; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $32 to $34; Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
strips, $19.50 to $20.50; box bark strips, $11 to $11.50. 
Number 1, 13/16-inch rift flooring, $39.50 to $40; No. 2, 
$33.75 to $34.50. Number 1, 13/16-inch flooring, $26 to 
$27; No. 2, $24.75. to $25.75; No. 3, $21 to $22.25; No. 4, 
$16 to $17. Number 1, %-inch ceiling, $17; No. 2, $15.50 
to $16; No. 8, $12.75 to $13.75; No. 4, $10.50. Number 
1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $18.25 to $18.75; No. 2, $16.50 to $17; 
No. 3, $13.50 to $14.50; No. 4, $10.75 to $11.25. Number 
1, 13/16-inch partition, $27.25 to $28.50; No. 2, $26.75 to 
$27.50; No. 3, $22 to $23.25. Numbers 1 and 2 bark strip 
partition, $22.50 to $23.50. Six-inch roofers, $19.50 to 
$20.50; 8-inch, $20.25 to $21.25; 10-inch, $21.25 to $21.75; 
12-inch, $22.25 to $22.75. Factory flooring, $21.50 to 
$22.50; lath, $2.90 to $3; North Carolina pine sizes, $21 
to $23; 4/4 log run gum, $15.75; 4/4 log run red maple, 
$16.50. : 











Boston, Mass.—-The volume of business in North Caro- 
lina pine has expanded since the New. Haven railroad 
radically modified its embargo against lumber from the 
South. Inquiry for rough edge has increased lately, as 
the yards operating finish mills are getting stocks in 
shape for active spring building. For 4/4 rough edge 
most people demand $31.50, but $31 might be considered 
for a full car bid on by an old customer with good 
credit. Partition is not selling in very important lots, 
as many builders have become accustomed to the south- 
ern yellow pine article which costs a little less. No. 1, 
13/16x3%-inch, is quoted at $30.50. Roofers look a shade 
easier than they were. This is not the fault of the 
local demand so much as it is due to the urgency of the 
producers to move stocks. The range on 6-inch roofers 
this week is $22 to $22.50; for 8-inch, $23 to $23.50. 


New York.—Demand for box lumber is good, but orders 
for other stocks do not possess the snap they did a 
couple of weeks ago and prices have eased off a little. 
The removal of the New England embargo is expected 
to improve the price situation, because stock intended 
for that embargo last month had been diverted to in- 
terior points, causing a keener competition for delivery 
to points that ordinarily place orders at top prices. 
This reduced the price average, but delivery conditions 
have improved and wholesalers who have contracted 
ahead for large blocks are more encouraged to hold 
out for the prices quoted last month. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Shortleaf lumber holds up well in price 
and some mills have made an increased price on low 
grade stock. Demand is fair, but in the country sec- 
tion quietness prevails. Building in this city seems to 
be on about the same scale as a year ago. 





Baltimore, Md.—Ideas of mill men as to values con- 
tinue to be very firm. To some extent weather has 
checked trade. Producers of North Carolina pine take 
distinct issue with the members of the trade who pre- 
dict that prices will recede, having touched their high- 
est point. ‘ 





SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—Not so much activity prevails in southern 
pine right now. The faliing off may be attributed 
chiefly to the lack of orders for car material. This vol- 
ume of business, when normal, requires a great volume 
of lumber. That the demand is not normal is due also 
to prevailing prices on steel and the inability to obtain 
steel delivery for car manufacturing purposes. Some car 
business is current, but it is for maintenance of way and 
repair work. Country yard trade is not so good as it 
might be, this being attributed to the fact that farmers 
are busy seeding and the local dealer is not pressed 
to place orders for his stocks right now. However, it 
will not be but a short time until the country yard dealer 
will be compelled to come into the market as a strong 
factor. Prices for yellow vine have not suffered nctice- 
ably and generally rule firm. 








St. Louis, Mo.—The southern yellow pine situation is 


generally satisfactory. Manufacturers and wholesalers 
report a fair volume of business, with the outlook good 
for future business, Smaller mills make an effort to get 





PACIFIC COAST 





-30 Cars Every 10 Hours 


Specializing in Stocks of 


PORTLAND LUMBER CO., Portland, Ore. 
PENINSULA LUMBER CO., Portland, Ore. 
CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO, Linnton, Ore. 
COAST RANGE LUMBER CO., Mabel, Ore. 
BRIDAL VEIL LUMDERING CO., Bridal Veil, Ore. 


Selling Organization: 


MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co.—(E. T. Sturgeon) 
SALT LAKE CITY, R. C. Angell Co.(R. C. Angell) 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White —(T. P. White) 
OMAHA, McCormick & White —(F. P. McCormick) 





SIOUX CITY, IOWA—(J. D. Merrill, West Hotel) 





- Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co.—( Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West Dept.) 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants. PORTLAND, OREGON 





Repeat 
Orders 


once you stock your yard with 
dependable lumber. Our lumber 

is always dependable for we brand 
every piece with this trade mark. 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
BVERETT, WASH. 
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Certainty 
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Try ‘‘Electric Brand” 


V. G. Fir Flooring 


Fir Uppers and Cedar Siding 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. EVERETT, WASH. 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 
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You’ll Have Many Calls 
For Doors This Year 


Every indication points to prosperity for the retail lumberman 
during 1916. To get your share of the good profits sure to come 
from the big house bills you cannot afford to overlook 


“Woco” siiw Fir Doors 


Once your customers see their beautiful vertical grain stiles and 
rails, you’l] see an increase in the sales of other kinds of lumber. 
Let us tell you more about these business stimulators, 


A straight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, Drop 
Siding, Finish, Casing, Base, Stepping or Battens may 
be included to complete car of doors. Order today. 
Window and door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative. 
H. S. OSGOOD, 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


hicago Representative. 


Ch 
W.S. NURENBURG, - - =~ Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 

















9? The Best Book on 


“BUNGALOW CRAFT” sesgciow Building 


Shows many views of charming bungalows, floor plans, interior 
arrangements, cozy corners, mantels, fireplaces, furniture, etc. 
Canvas binding. postpaid, $1.50; paper, $1. Keturn privilege. Tllus- 
trated circular on request. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. _- 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed- “upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 


The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
Policyholders. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, II. 


415 Locust Street, 


80 Maiden Lane. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, N. Y. 

































Forty Years Aco 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 
Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides — We Have 
Kept Apace. 


Speedy Lumber 
Collections Ratings 
THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 
CHICAGO aaieaaien NEW YORK 
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Trial on our Begg Band Saw 
Crack Preventer 


Saws will hold tension longer and positively 
will not crack. For full particulars address 


Begg Mfg. Company 


630 Julia Street, NEW ORLEANS, LA. a 
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q 61-63 East Adams Street, 


TO THE END OF TIME | 


You will be judged by your acts. 
not to be misjudged, send in a 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


Its smooth edges; its genuine elegance will tell the 
character of man you are. Nothing else like it. 
@, Used by the men who care for 
appearances and who command 
big pay. It ought to be 
used by you. 


If you prefer 









Send to-day 
forsample tab 
of engraved 
cards, and get 
right in the 
card line. 


POTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH PA 
FISHER BUILOING® 

CHICA 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Sole Manufacturers 
ENGRAVERS, DIE EMBOSSERS, PLATE PRINTERS 
Chicago 
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business by doing a little shading in prices, especially 
on the lower grades of stock, which can be shipped from 
the mills on open cars. Country yards do a fair amount 
of buying and those not making purchases send in in- 
quiries. Dimension is in fairly good demand but not 
quite so good as a short time ago. Common stocks are 
in best request. Call for railroad material improves. 


Kansas City, Mo.—-Continued lack of yard demand has 
caused further softening in the southern yellow pine mar- 
ket affecting right-hand side items especially. The left 
hand side of the list is comparatively strong and few 
concessions have been reported on it. But items on the 
right hand side are selling in some instances as much 
as $2 below the highest mark reached in the latter part 
of the winter. On the average 50 cents to a dollar would 
cover the softening. Demand for timbers and industrial 
stock is good. Railway buying also is good. 


New Orleans, La.—While individual comment is opti- 
mistic and a brisk demand is reported, the association 
bulletin indicates a slight decrease in bookings for last 
week as compared with the preceding week, and orders 
and shipments slightly below production. Reports about 
price tendencies are somewhat conflicting and it appears 
that there are a few soft spots, though some concerns 
report steady sales at unweakened figures covering cer- 
tain of the items rumored to be weak. The call for yard 
stock has not yet developed as was expected. The rail- 
roads continue to be good customers. Car supply is 
easier, by most accounts. 


Boston, Mass.—When allowance is made for the seri- 
ous handicap imposed on southern pine sellers by lack 
of bottoms and high freights in the coastwise shipping 
trade, and the congestion of railroad lines, it must be 
admitted that the volume of lumber now moving through 
the New England market is comparatively heavy. Quo- 
tations are generally well maintained. Flooring, in fact, 
looks a shade stronger than it was a few weeks ago. 
Large quantities of flooring will be wanted to complete 
buildings now started or to be started within the next 
few weeks, and some wholesale flooring men talk about 
advances as likely to come. The range of quotations 
this week on longleaf and Arkansas flooring, 1x4-inch, 
are: quarter sawn A, $41 to $42; B, $37 to $39; C, $31 
to $32.50; plain sawn B and better, $28.50 to $29.50. 
Inquiry for No. 2 common is steady, but some authori- 
ties here think there has been a slight easing off in 
quotations. For 6-inch the range is $22.50 to $23, and 
for 8-inch, $23.50 to $24. The call for partition is quite 
satisfactory, with B and better, %/3%4-inch, bringing 
$29 to $30. ‘Longleaf dimension is active and prices are 
very firm. 





New York.—Opinions differ in longleaf pine situation. 
Orders fell off and the general unsatisfactory delivery 
conditions do not tend to improve the immediate out- 
look. Inquiries are good and the lifting of the embargo 
to New England points has relieved some congestec 
stock. Wholesalers express disappointment that they 
are unable to book orders as freely as was expected 
earlier in the season. Visitors from the South report 
plenty of lumber available and while there is every rea- 
son to look for heavy purchases from large sources, 
they develop slowly. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Much trouble is experienced in getting 
shipments forwarded from the mills, which are short of 
box cars. Buyers would take a good deal more stock if 
they were assured that it would arrive early. Local 
yards have been pretty well cleaned up during the last 
few weeks. The outlook is for better trade this month 
than a year ago, and firmer prices are expected. Coun- 
try trade is quieter than that in the cities, because 
farmers are busy with spring work. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand is considered only 
fair for this time of the year. Prices established six 
weeks ago have not shown any material change. Build- 
ing holds back to some extent on account of the high 
cost of building materials and the consumption of stock 
for this line is apparently not meeting the predictions 
made earlier in the season. Difficulty is still experienced 
in securing cars for prompt shipments. 


Baltimore, 
quite high, and a further rise in the quotations appears 
to be confidently expected. Building gives every promise 
of being actively ~spmaaaaie and the prospect is de- 
cidedly encouraging. 








Pittsburgh, Pa.—Because of the slow development of 
spring trade all over the eastern section, southern yel- 
low pine men have not been getting quite as much busi- 
ness as they expected. Sunshine and good roads will 
start many of existing yard stocks and change the situ- 
ation entirely. In the meantime there have been some 
reports of softness in pine prices, but they are scattered 
and spasmodic. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Under a more _ satisfactory yard 
trade and better buying of car material and bridge tim- 
bers as well as nearer the normal amount of house con- 
struction, the southern yellow pine section of. the mar- 
ket maintains its optimism. While representatives of 
mills report that demand is not up to production, it is 
said that inquiries are more numerous, and that pros- 
pects are favorable for a closer adjustment of the de- 
mand to the supply. It is said there is not strict uni- 
formity in quotations on all items, although there is lit- 
tle change in the average. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—Demand is well maintained, but 








no new feature is reported for the week. The mixed car. 


trade continues in predominant position, with proportion 
of straight cars, for worked -stock mainly, tending. to 
increase. Brisk inquiry is noted, but development of 
spring trade is less rapid than had been expected, due, 
probably, to weather conditions. Prices are firmly held, 
but no material change is reported. Less is heard of 
car shortage and shipments are said to be in good vol- 
ume to all territory where deliveries are not interfered 
with by embargoes. 


Chicago.—-The cypress business, which has been very 
good for the last few weeks, is now somewhat quiet. 
Current demand is chiefly for tank stock in 3-inch, 14- 
and 16-foot lengths, and the greenhouse business is ac- 
tive, while country yard trade does not measure up to 





expectatiens for this time of the year. Unsettled weather 
is no doubt the leading cause for this condition. Prices 
rule firm. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The cypress market is particularly 
strong just now. Demand is strongly maintained espe- 
cially in the country and call from the railways is het- 
ter than it has been for some time. Mills all are firm 
on their quotations and representatives here are in- 
formed that there is no dearth of orders at mills. An 
especially good volume of business from the East is re- 
ported and it. appears to be increasing in volume. Fnrc- 
tory buying in this territory is not heavy, but it is per- 
haps a little better than it has been. Common grades 
of cypress continue to be the strongest part of the mar- 
ket, 





St. Louis, Mo.—A satisfactory condition prevails in 
the cypress market. Country yards come in with orders 
fairly well. Nearly all items of cypress are in good de- 
mand and demand comes from all sections of this terri- 
tory. Cypress mills in the South have experienced a good 
deal of trouble in getting cars for shipments and this 
has caused considerable delay in filling orders. 


New York.—Demand continues active, but is broader 
than last month. Some special orders have moved up 
the price average, but the demand waits on more definite 
developments. Purchases are principally in small quan- 
tities and the better class of inquiries indicate that a 
few weeks will see more desirable orders. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The level of cypress prices remains 
steady and wholesalers expect a firm and fairly active 
market this spring. They find a satisfactory demand for 
mixed car lots at present, with stock wanted for im- 
mediate delivery. Buyers use fully as much. stock this 
year as usual and business is much ahead of last year 
with* most wholesalers. Stocks in the local yards are in 
good assortment. 


Baltimore, Md.—Demand for cypress still lags because 
of the rather cautious attitude of yards and the back- 
wardness of the builders in calling for delivery. The 
progress of construction work has been materially in- 
terferred with by the weather, and the builders have had 
no such early needs to satisfy as were expected for a 
time. Mill men are very firm in their ideas of values 
and no concessions are offered. Cypress continues to 
be absent in the foreign business so far as this port 
is concerned, and the United Kingdom, as practically the 
only inrporting country, is evidently using other woods 
that are to be had perhaps at lower prices. 


Boston, Mass.—The bulk of the business in cypress 
done in this market is transacted under the old grad- 
ing rules. Neither wholesale dealers nor retail buyers 
care for the new system of grading, as they say it only 
leads to confusion. Demand is excellent and quotations 
are firm. For ones and two quotations are: 4/4, $29.50 
to $31; 5/4 and 6/4, $38.25.to $39.50; 8/4, $50 to $51; 
10/4 and 12/4, $63 to $66. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Cypress trade is in good shape, all 
things considered, and prices are firm to higher. The 
embargoes of the Illinois Central and the Louisville & 
Nashville roads against eastern trunk line territory, are 
expected to allow more cars for loading for this market, 
in fact, it is claimed such an effect is already noticed, as 
there is less trouble in securing the movement of lum- 
ber needed. Country demand shows up well, city re- 
tailers are more active and there are numerous in- 
quiries from contracting builders. 








Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for cypress stocks in Colum- 
bus territory is good and buying by retailers is one of 
the best features. Prices are firm at the levels which 
have prevailed for several weeks. Shipments are rather 
prompt despite the car shortage. Retail stocks are not 
large and an effort is made to increase them. 





SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—Quotations on red cedar shingles are the 
same as last week, being $3.21 for clears and $2.67 for 
stars. Mill points report that they are not having the 
difficulty to obtain cars that they did; in fact, cars are 
plentiful. White cedar shingles continue on the same 
quotations as they did last week, being $2.90 for extras 
and $2.40 for stars. Lath continue scarce at firm prices. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Dealers here who reach into terri- 
tory well to the South and Southwest report a big in- 
crease in the run of shingle orders from that direction. 
Spring weather has been unfavorable to rapid develop- 
ment of the business here and it is still fairly light, but 
is showing improvement, and clears are notably more 
active since the opening of lake navigation started ship- 
ment for the East. 





ie mieceemmeesd ere: ee 
Seattle, Wash.—While as a general rule it could 
scarcely be said that market prices on red cedar shingles 
have undergone any change, there is apparently a wider 
spread between clears and stars. Stars, if anything, 
are somewhat weaker, while clears are much more in 
demand-:and: considerably harder to buy. Lath are in 
fairly good demand ata firm price basis. 

Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingle mills report a con- 
tinuation of a very fair demand. On the whole, prices 
are about on the same level as last week. Mills report 
getting plenty of cars now released for use. Shingle 
logs continue strong. 








Kansas City, Mo.—Red cedar shingles have maintained 
their prices firmly iast week- despite the fear that there 
might be some weakening. Demand, especially in the 
territory ‘to the east, has been good and in this section 
it also is.showing improvement although hardly up t0 
what it was hoped it might reach at this time. The SupP- 
ply of cars is improved and shipments come out in sood 
shape. There may be a little weakness in clears, the 
price now quoted being $2 as against $2.05, Coast b asis, 
two weeks ago, but stars are firm at $1.60, Coast basis- 
The supply .of transit cars is somewhat better and there 
is a good deal of demand for quick shipment. The jath 
market is as strong as ever. Buyers can hardly set 


cypress lath to fill their actual needs and the western 
supply is so light that prices are firmer than ever for 
them. Demand appears to be somewhat brisker for lath. 
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New Orleans, La.—Cypress shingles and lath ‘continue 
in active call and some of the mills report their shingle 
stocks badly broken, with both shingle and lath supply 
very low. A few have managed to improve their shingle 
assortments a bit. Prices are reported very firm. 


Boston, Mass.x—Demand for shingles shows some im- 
provement this week, due, undoubtedly, to the milder 
weather which encourages roof repairing and building 
of all classes. Shingle quotations look firmer. It is 
practically impossible for the closest retail buyer to find 
a car of really extra white cedars for a cent under $3.50, 
and more has been paid within a few days. White cedar 
clears bring $3.10 to $3.20. Quotations on red cedar 
shingles are up about 10 cents over what would be taken 
earlier in the month. For the best brands of red cedar 
extras about $4 must be paid. If any considerable quan- 
tities come along by water now that the Panama Canal 
is back in business it will, of course, be another story. 
The lath market is about steady. The quotation on 
154-inch lath, however, is getting closer to $4.25. For 
1%-inch lath 25 cents less is taken. Furring is about 
steady, with 2-inch at $22 and 38-inch posted at $1 less. 
Clapboards retain their distinction of being about the 
firmest thing in the eastern lumber market. Offerings 
are so scarce that spruce extras sell promptly at $54 
and clears at $52. Good red cedar clapboards, redressed 
and rebutted, can be had at $20 per thousand feet. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The apprehension of a higher lake rate 
is still expressed by local shingle dealers. A good busi- 
ness is done by some wholesalers and the general report 
is of improvement. Prediction is made that there will 
be many disappointed dealers among those placing orders 
for lake-and-rail Gelivery, as it is thought that conges- 
tion will occur at Duluth, in which case the cars may be 
held up for months. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The shingle market in Columbus ter- 
ritory is active as dealers are placing orders for im- 
mediate shipment. Prices are firm at the levels which 
have prevailed for several weeks. Retail stocks are not 
large and shipments are not as prompt as might be de- 
sired. The lath trade is active and prices rule firm. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—The movements of cypress stocks, 
both shingles and lath, are described as heavy, and 
there is no accumulation of stocks. On the other hand, 
stocks are said to be much broken. Prices are stronger 
than a week ago. 





SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for boxing and crating stock 
is brisk and prices are very firm. Some dealers report 
their customers among certain of the big industrial 
plants seem more concerned about the time of delivery 
and the assurance that the packing lumber will be fully 
satisfactory than they are just now about getting a lit- 
tle concession from the price quotation named by the 
seller. Demand for all kinds of packing lumber is so 
good that the lumber operators who cut logs for this 
purpose during the last winter in the eastern timberlands 
are getting fully $2 higher for their straight mill run 
than they were a year or even two years ago. Really 
satisfactory round edge pine box boards, inch, sell easily 
at $21. Spruce of this specification bring $20. It is 
doubtful if the straight mill run of fir, spruce, hemlock 
and some pine, inch, round edge, could be found in im- 
portant lots for less than $18, or, possibly, $17.50. Pine 
shook, 13/16-inch, are firm at $28. : 





COOPERAGE 





Chicago.—Depression in all other lines of business is 
reflected in the cooperage trade. Although this is the 
usual dull season, less interest is manifest than in for- 
mer years. Few orders are received from the pork 
packing houses or oil refineries and the small receipts 
and high prices of staves and heading prevent coopers 
from getting their money back at the ruling prices for 
barrels and tierces. Most cooperage dealers and coopers 
hold back for the larger receipts of stock expected to 
begin to arrive the latter part of next month. Unset- 
tled conditions and competition among coopers for the 
small demand prevent uniform prices. Scattering’ in- 
quires are received for a few cars of staves and heading, 
but little active trade is expected until after the first of 
June. The trade for whisky barrels is almost as quiet 
as for beer, which is almost stagnant. No sales of beer 
Staves are reported and few of whisky. Some inquiries 
are received for 24- and 30-inch cut-offs of both oil and 
Spirit quality, but few sales result. More interest is 
shown by slack stave buyers and many mills are offering 
to contract their output of fruit barrel staves after next 
o-ingonee Ash butter tub staves ready for market are 
Still scarce and high, but the late season and small de- 
mand for tubs is likely to make lower prices. Ash hoops 
are plentiful. The high price of coiled elm hoops is 

using a demand for hickory flour hoops, but few were 

and prices are higher, say A. & H. Gates in their 
port On market conditions. 





Southern elm flour staves...........0.. ee 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M1... 2.2... 4.75 to Bey 
“© 1, 17%-ineh kiln dried, basswood head- 
Nog! PSE SOt..-rccccecccssoccesce see eeees to .07% 
ps 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 
fen 99 <incabesersieib sis ame etnaie geen ate neine soeees 06% to 07 
Ne od waite oak, oil heading, per set. a -26 to 27 


8%-inch gum staves 





KK, 30-inch gum staves............. Soren ERO 
mee : coiled elm hoops, 6 foot 9 inch, per M 10.00 to 10.50 
coiled elm hoops, 3%4-foot, per M.... 














Satan 5.00 
;‘<nt coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M...... 9.50 to 10.00 
Ho, barrel staves, elm, per M.............. 4.50 to 75 
Hon eo rel basswood heading, per set...... -05 
17 nCty hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 6.00 
Tees RUS as hoes eet eee hi ode: og -55 to .60 
mn, ‘ming, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ 30 = to 35 
Ria UNG ROOD MDATPAIB <<. oc soe cies once o .46 
ee patent MOOD BO CEOIB coo bia 6 6%. cs. 46 
Pic, LY, hoops, flour barrel, per M.....:.... 45 
pr... batent and six hickory hoop barrels.... 45 
el patent and fcur wire hoop barrels..... 45 
Ren DORREISS BanOON ie wee tat 87 to 88 
: _ white ash butter tub staves.......... 11.50 to 12.00 
ral 5% -foot NOD, DEP Mis. vie sess ce 5.50 
ea Ns ae Ge'd 0 Wh 6 8a aie. a a i a BLA OS 53.00 to 55.00 
CANE Rh eee Mince re nid 6 sie tessa 5.0 oe 38.00 to 39.00 
AM, EN RAVER, OTM Cy. o5 2s ssi s..0 ¢ oeeto s 21.00 to 33.00 
Pepa LAT SEE Pt Be I eR RON eR 24 to .24% 
Hickory tee, MILIND EE SE ee ee eee No demand 
and Sema ee fe Mk pee 11.00 to 11.50 
Pork barroig, 711077 ¢7 7c hb ee ee ees veoee ZO -to 1.80 
Pork barrels, Hah te er ee es 4 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one 


line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies 0 paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisemer.ts received later will be placed under 
heading ‘foo Late to Classify. 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT 
In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be seen by the very 
people who are interested—it 


WILL 


always carry your message to more readers—bring better 
returns than any other medium and 


: MAKE 
you money—send your advertisement to the “Greatest Lum- 
ber Journal on Barth” and get quick results all the time— 
it is a 
’ GOOD 
thing to be in good company—besides it supplies many 
wants each day and has no equal as a salesman. 
Send your advertisement to 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn &t., 
Chicago. 





WANTED—YOUNG MAN EXPERIENCED 
As a correspondent for wholesale office, prefer one with 
some knowledge of Wagon stock and ete. Give full particu- 
lars, salary wanted first letter. 
Address “M,. 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





ZELNICKER’S APRIL BARGAIN BULLETIN. 

Send for it before buying or selling rails, equipment, ma- 
chinery, etc. ZELNICKER in ST. LOUIS. 
Chicago office 423 First Nat. Bank. 





COMMISSARY MANAGERS 
Ask for samples, catalog, prices and full particulars on 
Allison Coupon Books, the best accounting system ever de- 
vised for company stores. Write today. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 











WANTED—DOCTOR. 
Married man, prefer man about middle age. 
company, located in Michigan. 
man. Give full eo in first letter. 
“P. CF 


Lumber 
Excellent opening for right 


Address 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—A CAPABLE ENERGETIC MAN 
Twenty or twenty-five years old who desires to learn the 
retail lumber business. 

Wanted car maple lath 144°x14"—4 ft. long. 

Address “R. 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





RETAIL YARD MANAGER WANTED 


For yard in thriving community; splendid opportunity ; pre 
fer a manager who will make small investment. Address 
L. P., 308 Columbia Building, Spokane, Wash. 





WANTED-—A YARD MANAGER FOR 
Eastern Washington. State experience and salary desired in 
first letter. Address “P. 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD 
Dimension mill man to take charge of manufacture of dimen- 
sion stock on slabs and edger; also an experienced mainte- 
nance millwright man. 

Address 





GEO. W. HARTZELL, Piqua, Ohio. 


WANTED-GOOD RELIABLE YOUNG MEN 
For the following positions in a retail yard and planing 
mill: Assistant manager, shipping clerk, sash and door 
man, stock cutter. State how soon you could commence 
work, wages and reference. 
UNION WHOLESALE LUMBER COMPANY, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


WHOLESALE HARDWOOD LUMBER YARD 
At Detroit, fine location, for retailing soft woods desires 
to increase capital and connect with experienced retail pine 








yard man. Good salary and office to right party. Refer- 
ences exchanged. : 
Address “M. 73,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER. 

We want a first class yard manager for Wisconsin point 
who can command the trade of a farming community against 
keen competition. Doing a sixty thousand dollar business 
at present. Must be able to speak German and know how to 
handle the farmer. 


Address “P. 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—DESIGNER FOR 
Woodworking machinery. Must be experienced and furnish 
good references. Detail experience, state age, whether mar- 
ried or single, and salary expected. All communications 
strictly confidential. 
Address 





“P. 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED MANAGER 
For retail lumber. yard, western Kansas or western Okla- 
homa. Give experience, reference and all particulars. 


Address “L. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


TIME, LABOR AND MONEY SAVED 


Send for catalog of our special books for lumbermen. 
—— will make your work easier and better. Yours for the 
a 


SKing. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 


By a firm manufacturing veneered doors exclusively. Man 
experienced in billing into factory from lists and plans. State 
experience and give reference in first letter. 

ddress “M. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY. 
We can supply you with any or all of the books on for- 
estry by C. A. Schenck, director Biltmore Forest School. 
Let us send you descriptive circular. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 

















WANTED—FIRST CLASS ACCOUNTANT 
For woods department of large lumber company in northern 
Wisconsin; one familiar with railroad accounting. Must be 
sober, young and willing to work. Good wages to competent 
man. Position open immediately. 

Address “Pp, 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—EXPERIENCED MANAGER 
Capable of taking entire charge of planing mill, making high 
class interior trim, cabinet work, sash and doors. Want a 
man who thoroughly knows every part and detail of the 
mill business. Must be a good executive and a hustler. Will 
pay a good salary and percentage of profits, or give oppor- 
tunity to invest in business. None but high-class men of 
good habits and ability need apply. State age, past experi- 
ence and where employed. Communications confidential. 

Address “Pp, 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—CONSTRUCTION ENGINEER AND 
Railroad superintendent for a large lumber company in the 
South. Must be a good man. Give all details in first letter. 

Address “R.°86,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—BUYER. 
Yellow Pine Lumber acquainted with mills in Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana. State age, references and salary 
expected. 
Address 





“R, 82,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED AND CAPABLE 
Young man stenographer, bookkeeper and collector. Must be 
good penman, energetic and have correct habits. Address in 
own handwriting, giving experience, references and salary 
expected. P. O..BOX 338, Fort Smith, Ark. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR 
Sash, doors and millwork, mostly country lists. Permanent. 
Address or apply CHICAGO MILLWORK SUPPLY COM- 
PANY, 1404 West Thirty-seventh Street, Chicago. 


WANTED — RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENT AND 
Construction engineer for a‘large lumber company in the 
South. Give full particulars in first letter. 

Address “R, 85,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED-—IN RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
In northwestern Pennsylvania, young man as assistant yard 
foreman and inspector. 
Address “R. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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WANTED-—LIVE ENERGETIC HUSTLING 
Hardwood lumber salesman for Michigan, Northern Indiana 
and Northern Ohio. One who can now sell southern hard- 
woods to thedesirable consuming factories at market prices. 
Must be able to control a large volume of such trade. No 
has been need apply. Give full particulars as to age, habits, 
whether now employed or not, salary expected, and all 
details of interest. 

Address “R. 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-SALESMAN FOR NORTHERN OHIO 
Preferably young man with practical knowledge White Pine. 
State age, former employers, salary expected, and when 
can start. Address 

508 AMERICAN TRUST BLDG., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED—YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
For Illinois north of the Vandalia Railroad and _ north- 
western Indiana. Prefer man who knows trade and terri- 
tory. State full particulars in application. 
Address “R. 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








FREADRICH BELTING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacturer High Grade Leather Belting, Oil-proof and W. 
P.; Waterproof; Regular Oak Tanned, Rawhide and Rebuilt 
Leather Belting, Belt Cements, Preservatives, Dressings, 
Lacings. Salesmen and Selling Agents Wanted. LExclusive 
territory assigned. Exporter. Mention AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—LIVE WIRE 
Experienced salesman, familiar with factory trade in lower 
Peninsula Michigan, to represent large manufacturer and 
wholesaler Northern Hardwoods, Pine and Hemlock. 
Address “Pp, 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED YELLOW PINE SALESMAN. 
State territory you have covered and give full particulars, 
salary wanted ete. Only experienced man need apply. 

Address “R. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


HUSTLING COMMISSION MEN 
Can get a good yellow pine mill connection by writing us. 
State experience and territory traveled. 
Address “A, 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HAVE YOU ANY HORSES OR MULES 
To sell. A small advertisement in this department will find 

















you buyers. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


APRIL 29, 1916, 





WANTED-—GOOD PLANING MILL MAN 


Capable of keeping up band re-saw, and operating planers 


and moulders. Electric power. Desirable place to live; 
good schools. Town of about 20,000. Illinois. 
Address “R, 65,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANT-—SAWYER FOR CIRCULAR RIGHT-HAND 
Rig. Familiar with export cutting. Gulf coast. Give full 
particulars regarding reference, age, wages, etc., in first 
letter. Address “P, 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MACHINE MAN TO OPERATE 
Moulder in sash and door factory, also —— man in 
frame department. State wages and experie 

CARR & JOHNSTON CO., Peoria, Ill. 


FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN. 

“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, 
farm buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages ; 
also the various phases of construction. A good book for the 
retailers to show prospective home builders. Price $2 post- 
paid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 

Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 

and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a thousand; 

also of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thousand. In 
leather, $5; cloth, $4.50, postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











Chicago. 





RETAIL LUMBER YARD MANAGER 


Wants situation. Can handle a large 
for owner. German American, 
Address “R. 79," care 


yard and make money 
LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
Wants position with large lumber company desiring man to 
take complete charge from stump to mill or with smaller 
company to handle entire operation. Thoroughly experienced 
in all modern methods. Can take charge of any operation 
and get results. one. Employed. 

dress L. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
14 years’ experience, and good reference. Can come at once. 
Address “M. 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


AMERICAN 











WANTED—POSITION AS 
Sash and door foreman. Thoroughly experienced and re- 
liable. Address “P, 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Or General Superintendent of Yellow Pine plant. Thirty to 
fifty million capacity preferred. Either long or short leaf. 
Thoroughly experienced and can handle from stump to mar- 
ket. Expert in operating end. At liberty May 1st. 
ddress “LL. 60,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








EXPERIENCED BAND SAW FILER 

Wants situation. Can give best references and come on ten 
days’ notice. 

Address “M. 63,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 

Years of experience. Al reference. _— what you have and 
wages in first letter. Come at onc 

Address W.,” 57 Kirkwood St., Akron, Ohio. 


WANTED-—SITUATION AS 
Lumber stenographer, six years’ experience, three years in 
office of sawmill, pine and hardwood. Best references. 
Address MISS A. CORDELL, El Dorado, Ark. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
By experienced retail yard manager. 
dress “L. 67,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED-POSITION 
As yard manager retail lumber yard. Experience and refer- 
ences. Address “D. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Pine or hardwood, right or left. References, 
Address “L. 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BAND SAW FILER DESIRES POSITION 
Has 25 years’ experience. Address 
THOMAS MERRETT, 1 King Northside, Cohves, N. Y. 


WANTED-—SITUATION 
As manager, assistant manager or bookkeeper with some 
good individual or company, in good place. Have 17 years 
of best of experience. Also furnish best of reference. Been 
manager, bookkeeper and salesman with good people. Know 
lumber grades eee: 
Address . 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-POSITION ORDER CLERK 
Or manager, with 12 years’ practical experience in retail 
lumber, sash, door and general millwork. References best. 
Age 34. Single. 
Address “K. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FILER WANTS POSITION 
Can give good references. Am now employed but want to 
make a change. 
Address “H. 68,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 
Who desire to have intelligent, efficient Commission Sales 
Representation in Northeastern Ohio territory can make 
selling arrangement for their products with an established 
Sales Agency capable of giving satisfactory results. 
Address “L. 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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FIRST CLASS GENERAL & COST ACCOUNTANT 
Desires position. ‘Twenty years’ practical experience in saw- 
mill accounting, and conversant with modern and up-to-date 
methods. Highest references. 

Address “A, 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





EXECUTIVE EXPERIENCED 
In the development and marketing of large tracts of Agri- 
cultural Lands on a basis of salary and percentage of 
profits produced, solicits engagement upon completion of 
present undertakings, with owners of good cut-over lands, 
irrigation projects,'or large acreage, who are both disposed 
and financially able to colonize their holdings on a_ basis 
contemplating profits through fair dealing and intelligent 
co-operation with permanent and successful settlers. 
Address ‘R. 80,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—-POSITION AS MANAGER OR CLERK 
In Commissary by experienced man. Strictly sober. No 
cigarette fiend. 3est reference. 

Address “R, 81,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


GOOD LOGGER WANTS POSITION 
With some large concern, North or South. 
Address “R. 77,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED-PERMANENT CONNECTION 
With wholesaler of yellow pine. Young man. University 
education. Both wholesale and retail experience. Good ac- 
countant, and capable of taking entire charge of office. 
Address “Pp, 57,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of large operation by man of wide experience. ‘Thoroughly 
qualified to handle large volume—born and raised in lumber 
business, and know lumber; how and when it should be sold. 
Best of references. Reason for change, cut out in present 
location. Address “P. 58,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SAWYER OR 
Foreman in Circular Mill; pine or hardwood; efficiency 
ene aa: 

dress 





C. 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


A NO. | BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Right-hand mill. Sober, steady, fast, capable. Address 
NO WRECKER, Lock Box 248, Alderson, W. Va. 


WANTED-POSITION AS SAWYER 
By competent, up-to-date man. Good reference. Sober. 
Hustler. Address “Pp, 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANTED—EXECUTIVE POSITION. 


With firm that has long cut ahead. Am 30 years old, un- 
married, university graduate, with seven years’ experience in 
logging, manufacturing and office departments, also cruising, 
white pine, yellow pine and cypress. I want a working 
interest and will _ results. Present mill cutting out, 
Address . 60,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—PERMANENT POSITION 
With some good manufacturing concern, using hardwoods, as 
lumber purchasing agent, or with some wholesale lumber 
company. Have had 17 years’ experience as buyer and in- 
spector. Good reference. Can take position July 1. 
Address “Rh. 50,” eare AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—TO MAKE ARRANGEMENTS 
With some good cypress mill to handle their stock on a 
commission basis in Kentucky and southern Indiana. Can 
furnish satisfactory references. 

Address “R, 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


YOUNG MAN WITH EXECUTIVE TRAINING 
In all branches of factory and mill management, buying and 
construction, present employed as asst. to Supt. with large 
woodworking factory in California, clear record, age thirty, 
desires a change. Will consider position with ‘mill or fac: 
tory, but prefers 0 lima of small factory or retail busi- 
ness. Western locatio 

LUMBERMAN, 1836 Addison St., Berkeley, Calif. 


HIGH CLASS MECHANIC AND MILL MAN. 

I will be at liberty after April 30th on account of closing 
down. Desire position as Master Mechanic, Mill Foreman or 
Superintendent, or combination of these positions. Am a 
first’ class mechanic, with long experience in both Railroad 
and Saw Mill business. Can handle any number of men, and 
thoroughly understand construction and maintenance of 
steam, electric, pneumatic and gasoline machinery. Any kind 
of reference required. 

“N. K.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
By man with 18 years’ experience in the saw and planing mill, 
last 3% years as superintendent, and know from personal 
experience whether men are obtaining the maximum of results 
and efficiency in getting the stuff through the mill. At present 
employed, but wish to make a change. Good references. 

Address “Pp, 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION WANTED 
By a left-hand band sawyer with six years’ 
Steady, speedy and strictly sober, Al references. 
dress “C. 71,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














experience, 





BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Sixteen Years’ Experience. Single Band or Band Mill and 
Resaw. Thoroughly a with Small Resaws. Refer- 
ences. J. WHITLEY, Summerville, S. C. 


WOULD LIKE TO CONNECT WITH 
Some reliable Manufacturing Yellow Pine or Hardwood firm, 
Desirous of having high class representative in New York 
market. Salary —.. 
‘Address 





. 68,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AT ONCE 
By man (31) with twelve years’ experience in handling 
Northern and Western Pine, Fir and Cedar. Seven years 
Salesman; two years Salesmanager and Buyer on West 
Coast: three years —— of Mill. 
Address . 69,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION BY A FIRST CLASS 
3and saw filer of 10 years’ experience in all kinds of mills. 
Will guarantee entire satisfaction on any mill. What have 


you to offer? 
Address BAND FILER, Route 1, Box 15, Helena, Ark. 
POSITION WANTED AS LUMBER INSPECTOR 


Or yard foreman. Road job tig A No. 1 reference. 
Address “R. 65," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














ENGINEER WANTS POSITION 
14 Yrs.’ experience with Corliss or. Slide Valves, understand 
Boilers, Pumps, piping and have general knowledge all Saw 
Mill Machinery. Come at once. South preferred. Best 


of reference. 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Address “2. 67, 
WANTED—TO BUILD SAW MILL AND 
To operate rrr, built. I am Mill Foreman now but would 
like a change. Can furnish good references. 
Address ‘R. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—A POSITION AS 


Steam logging superintendent or foreman with some com- 








pany who desires better and cheaper logging. Have had 
years of experience and can furnish best of reference. 
Strictly sober. Can erect machinery and guarantee best 
results. ALFRED FOX 


450 Clay Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


SAWMILL SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN 
Wants position with up-to-date company where experience, 
ability and results count. Strictly sober. Good organizer 


and a hustler. 
Address “R, 61,” 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER STENOGRAPHER 
Wants situation. [ee lady. Prefer Chicago or nearby. 
Address “R. 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Retail yard, experienced and references, 
Address “R. 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN DESIRES 
Position with reliable yellow pine or cypress concern. 
Address “R. 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 














WOODS FOREMAN, MARRIED 
Seeks steady position. P. O. BOX 7, Vancouver, B. C, 





WANTED-POSITION AS ESTIMATOR AND 
Mill superintendent. Wide experience in measuring up, 
detailing and billing special millwork, large buildings and 
high-class residence work, 

Address “H. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION AT ONCE 
$y saw mill or Planing Mill Supt. Number of years’ experi- 
ence, Best references. 
Address “RR. 74,” care 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


TIMBER ESTIMATOR NOW IDLE WANTS 
Position. Experience North and South. 
Address “R. 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WRITE US 
When you want employment, employees, lumber, shingles, 
machinery (new or second-hand), timber, timber lands, saw- 
mills, planing mills, lumber yards, factories, locomotives, cars, 
rails etc. If you don’t want anything, you may have some- 
thing to sell. A cheap and quick way to get what you want 
or sell what you don’t want is to advertise in the Wanted 
and For Sale Department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Published every Saturday—goes everywhere. Write us. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Manhattan Bldg., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Hardwood or Cypress Mill, in South. Can deliver the goods 
from stump to car. Well posted on all kinds of logging. Up 
on daily cost sheets; claim to know all grades of Southern 
Hardweod standing timber. Can tell you whether to saw it 
or sell it. Know how to build mills and railroad cheap. A-1 
reference as to honesty and-ability. Can get up first class 
organization on short oes At present employed. 

Address .- 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED— POSITION 
By a wide-awake superintendent or estimator, who under- 
stands the business. Twenty years of experience in all 
branches of the business. Al salesman. Want to hear from 
Firms who want Al aaa 
Address 58,” ¢ 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE. 


Use the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Vest Pocket Ready Reck- 
oner. Seventy-two pages of tables showing the contents of 
any number of pieces of dimension lumber from 1x8—10 to 
12x20—40, including also table of freights, weights and lum- 
ber, shingles, lath, door, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the 
different log scales. Twenty-five cents postpaid; five copies 
$1. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





WANTED-POSITION AS LOGGING SUPT. 
Vifteen years’ experience. Can handle any size job. Daily 
cost system used. Can get results. Have operated both in 
the south and north. Eight years with last Co. Strictly 
temperate. References furnished. Am now employed. 

Address “M. 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


HARDWOOD SALESMAN—LONG EXPERIENCE 
Living in Detroit, Mich., would like to sell stock of hard- 
wood and cypress. Manufacturers on commission. 

Address . 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








MANAGER COMPLETE PLANT 
Wants position with railroad sawmill. Big proposition 
wanted, no matter how difficult. 
Address “L. 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SOBER, HUSTLING HARDWOOD SALES 
Manager with a successful record on sales, credits, claims 
and collections will be open for position May 1st. Wide and 
favorable acquaintance with large consuming factories of all 
kinds. A No. 1 references. Salary or Commission. 

Address . 71,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard. Iowa preferred. Sixteen years’ experience 
with reliable firms. Best references, 
Address “P, 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SOUTHERN MAN (28) DESIRES POSITION | 
As Auditor or Bookkeeper. Twelve years’ experience with 
large lumber corporations. -Al1 references. 

Address “BB” Box 208, 











Brunswick, Ga. 
cai 


WANTED—POSITION AS TRAVELING 
Salesman with a manufacturer of sash and doors, and geD- 
eral millwork, Eastern territory preferred. Would consider 
traveling for a reliable wholesale yellow pine or cypress 
lumber peaeenny. 

ress 





“H. 65,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.- 
Siete 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Twelve years’ experience. Gilt-edge reference as to ability and 
honor. “Seven years with last employer. Mill cut out. Cal 


come at once, 
“G. 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Address 
BOOKKEEPER WANTS CLERICAL POSITION 
Well educated and competent young man. [Five years’ 
experience. Good record with all employers. 
Address “Pp. 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA. 
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